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DISTRICT OF CONNECTICUT, as. 

Be IT REHEUHEiiiiD, That on ths twenty flnt day of KoTeiB< 

L. S. ber, ia the fortj-eighth year of the independence of the United 

St&tee of America, Omvgb D.Cooke & Sosa, orthe taid dt>- 

ttict, have deposited in Ihit otfice the title of a BfMk, the right whereof 

'hej claim mproprielorg, in Ihe words following, to wit ; 

" All Religions and Rcligioui Ceremoniei, in two parti. Part L 
ChriFtiuiity, Mahomet a aiEiQ, and Judaiam. To which i> added a Tab* 
ular Appeodii, exhibiting the preaeut state of the worid ae 10 religion, 
populatuM, religioui toleration, goTenunent, &C. by Thomaa WiltiaiB*. 
Part II. — A Tien of the history, religion, maonen and cuitotni of tha 
Hiodooa, by William Ward. TogeUier with the religion and ceremo- 
niea of other Pajan NatioM." 

' In conformity to the act of the Congreu of the United Statu, enti- 
tied, "An act for the encouragement of learning, by lecnring the copies 
ofMapSiCharti and Books to theaathora and proprietor! of lochcop- 
iei, duriogthetiines tbereinmentioned." 

CHARLES A. 1NGER90LL, 

Cltrk of the DuMct of Omnectieuf. 
A true copy of Reeord, examined, and naled by me, 
CHABliES A. INGER&OLL, 

Cltrk 0/ tht DitMcl ef CminaHeiU. 
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PLAN OF THE 
FIRST PARI' OF THK WORK. 



lat. To eihibibit an impartial view of the Doctrintt of each 
Religious dt-nomioation of the present day, as they are pro- 
fessed by each sect, taken as far as is practicable from their 
Awn Creeds or Confessions of faith ; and when tbis could not 
be done, to use the words of their most respected and distin- 
guished divines. 

Xd. In order as far as possible, to exclude the spirit of contro- 
veisy from the work. It bas been the practice to present) 
simply, ttaUtnmts o/fach without digmtation. 

3d. In compiling tb« work, it has been the aim to render it in- 
ilructive and interesting ; to treat of the numerous sects in 
smh a manner as to avoid givingjusl canse of offence. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

In the foUovrii^ Work, the compiler has made bis selections 
and obtained facts from the best sources with which he was 
acquainted. He has been roost indebted to Dr. Hurd's " Uni- 
versal History of the Rites, Ceremonies, and Customs of the 
whole World :" to a learned irorii, entitled " The Religioiu 
World displared," b; the Rev. Robert Adam, of Edinbui^ : 
and to a late laborious publication under the title of" The Re- 
ligions and Religious Ceremonies of alt Natitms," by the Rev. 
J. Nightingale. 

In tne present edition, the volume bas been carefully revised, 
some tfaii^s expunged, and considerable original matter bas 
been added. Tbe quick sale of the former edition, though 
large, has induced the compiler to take much pains to roake 
the present one useful to its readers. The more we know of 
the various religious sentiments of our fellow men, with their 
multiplied rites and ceremonies, the greater reason shall w^b 
perceive to approve of the doctrines and practices of most of 
the churches in this land, which partake so much of the limpli- 
diy that U in Ckriat. The first Planters of all the eariy Colo- 
nies, which now compose the United States, had a primary 
r^ard to the interests of religion in sittii^ down in the western 
wUdemess. While we walk in their steps the blessings of ou^ 

rn. Fathers' God will not be withheld from us. 

2u Eaa-Windtor, My &, 1824. 

u <^ 
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6RAND DIYISIONS 

OF TBE 

BELiaiOUS WOBU). 



THE Religioiu World is divided into four grand 
Systems, viz. Chriatianiti/-~~Judaum—Mahomet<minn*-~ 
and Paganiam. 

1. Christianity includes all those who believe that the 
promised Measiab is already come, that Jesus Christ is 
the Messiah, and the Saviour of the world. 

2. Judaism, Mihose who still expect and look for a 
promised Messiah. 

3. Mthomitanxsmt all those who acknowledge Ua- 
bomet to have heen a Prophet ; and 

4- Paganiamy all those who have not tiie knowlet^e 
o{ the true God, but worship idols. 

The onlr people who may not be classed under one 
or other of these four divisions, are, the Deistt and the 
Atheitts j — the latter differing from them all in owning 
no religion ; and the/ormer, in owning no divine nvtla- 
tion as the foundation of their religion. 

The inhabitants of the world may be sopposed to 
amount, at the present time, to about S00,00O,000i 

Of whom we may suppose 

'niaChratiaiutobe .175,600,000 

The Jam, 2,500^000 

TbcMthoneUoi, 140,000,000 

ThePagaiu, 4SllflQOfiOO 

800,000,00(^ 



*Tbe name or the Arabiu impottor ii written diffareatlj, bj dilEsr- 
•Dt Buthoii, Bi Mahomet, Mfdiomed, Mobamnid, &o. Ai tbe hums 
Hfthomet and Mahometanum, have been geoerally lued in oar laB> 
nage, »ai have tbe antboritj of the beit whten. ttM7 are adoplad ia 
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Orand Divitions of the, Rttigiout World, ^{i: 

Tfae grand Sabdivuioiu anung ChriBtians are, — 

I . The Grttk and Eaattm ChuTchtt. 

3. The Roman Catholics, who acknowledge the att- 
thori^ of the Pope ; and, 

3» The Protestant, or Reformed Churches and Sects, 
who reject it< 

Their numben may be thus, — 

The Greek ana Eutera Chnrcbe*, • SO^COO^OOO 

The Bonui CKlhoUci, - - . 80^000,000 

Tlw ProteiUatt, - - - , 66,600,000 



Mr. Worcester in his UnirerBal Gazettaer, has the 
following itatement of Religious Denominations in the 
United States. 



3614 



Prettijteriuu 1414 ) 

CoDCTeeBtioDBUib 1300 j 

MetBoditti - ' . ISfS 

Germaii LuUienuii • - - 660 

Friendi or Qnaken - - - -525 

Epiacopailiaiu ... . 400 

Dutch Refbnneil - - - - 150 

AsBocinte and other Preibjleriani - • 310 

Germsa Calrioiits - - - - lOO 

MoreTiaut - - - - 50 

The Roman Catholics have one Archbishop and four 
Bishops. There are also Universalists, Shakers, Tunk- 
ers, Mennonites, Swedenborgians, Jews, &c. 

Dr. Morse has the following statement of Religious 
CoDgr^ations in the United States : 

*The coofregBtioDi of lome denominstiDiii, have far greater num- 
teriallachcdlolhent, Hiao those or other denominBtiDai, so that ineetj- 
tnaling numben, but little dependance can be placed on the number of 
Congregations or of noroiDalpreftcher*. There are many penonsin this 
uniDtry who, eccasiooally, preach, that do not profess to be derottd to 
tii« isiai«ttf of the Gospef. 
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Grand Divisions of the Religioui 


World. 






Prwhyterinns - 1S24 > 


2424 




Baptiitg about 


21^ 


Quaker* - - 


626 


Dutch Refornied Church 


300 
ISO 




100 


GerniaD CilTiuiits • . . 


100 


Moraviaiu . . - 


- 50 



Besides sumerous Methodists, and considerable num 
bers of German Lutherans, Univeraalists, Sabbath Day 
Baptists, &c. ' 

In England, Ireland and Wales, the number of Reli- 
gionists of various sects and denominations, (says Mr. 
Nightingale,) maj be estimated nearly as follows : 

1. Church of Gngkail* - ■ • 5,000,000 

2. Roman CathoUc«t - - - - 3,400,000 

3. PreibyteriBns, who are (in England) chiefly Unitari- 
rianB,ArianB, and General BaptisK - - 60,000 

4. Quakcra and Moraviani ... 60,000 

6. Weeleyan MelhodiaU .... 500,000 
G. Baptiiti of varioui kinds, ciclusive of General Baptiatg 60,000 

7. Independents, including the Whitfieldiani, and other Cal- 
Tinistic Method iiti - - - - 110,000 

8. Swedenborgiana .... . 20,000 

9. Miacellaneoua minor Sect« - - 15,000 

10. Reaident Jews ... . 15,000 

11. Deiits, Theophilanthropiiti, and other Free-Tbinken 25,060 

*Tbe Dumber oT Livings in England and Walea is abore 10,500. 
'<-|a England and Wales there are about 300,000, of whom 5,000 are 
io London. There are 900 Catholic churchei and chapeli io England. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



RELIGION is the knowledge of Ihe ralation eiiating be- 
tween us and God, with the observance of the duties thence re- 
sulting. It is intellectual and practical. The mind must be 
informed of the nature of the relation which exists between man 
and his God, that the duties arising from this relation may ha 
duly performed. And the performance of these duties ctuuti- 
tutes the great business of human life. 

The relation existing between us and our God, cannot be un- 
derstood, without some correct views both of the divine char- 
acter and our own. God must be known, as a being infinite 
and elemal, possessed of eveiT moral excellence, as our Crea- 
tor, as tbe author of all our blessings, as our holy Kedeemei 
and Judge. There must also, be a knowledge of ourselves, 
as moral and immortal beings, as capable of serving and plea- 
sing God. These truths being understood, the obligations of 
obedience, of love, of trust m God, are easily perceived. 
Without a knowledge of the reasonableness of these duties, it 
is not to be expected they will ever be performed. 

Mach has been said on tbe subject uf JYatural Religion, in- 
cluding those truths which, it is supposed, may be known con- 
cerning God and moral duly,wilhoutany revelation from heaven. 
Our reasonings upon this subject must be very uncertain. The 
experiment has never been made, and never can be. There 
has never been any portion of mankind vihoUy deUitvte of a 
knowledge of those divine tnilhs which God has made known 
to man by his own immediate testimony. The true Light (the 
Lord Jesusj ligktetk fvery man that eonielh into the world. The 
knowledge of the divine character, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples ofmurat truth, early made known to tbe ancient patri- 
archs, can never be wholly obliterated from the minds ofUieir 
posterity. God made known his will to mankind, in various 
ways, from age to age, previous to the times of the prophets of 
Israel. Many of these early revelations, we have reason to be- 
lieve, are not recorded in the. volume of divine truth. Job and 
bis friends, as well as many others, understood the 6rsl princi- 
ples of the divine character and of moral truth, previous lo tbe 
lime of Moses. The Church of God, always the depository of 
revealed truth, has ever been so situated as toaQurd the greatest 
facilities of intercourse with tbe various nations and tribes of 
men. 

Though we know but little from facts of what the human 
sund CMHd discover in the researches of moral truth, without 
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X INTRODUCTION. 

(be aid of divine revelation, i( is not to be doubted that the 
works of creation and providence afford evidence, if jiislly per- 
ceived, of llie essential perfections of God, and of the tunda- 
mental principles of raorai obligation. Yet, through the defects 
of a daitened understandii^, perverted by the corruptions of 
the heart, this evidence is but imperfectly discerned, and the 
irutb poorly understood. 

We thus perceive the necessity of a full revelation from God, 
to teach us his character and our own, to learn us our duties to 
him and our fellow men, and to make known our privileges, our 
hopes, and prospects. Such a revelation he has given, through 
the medium of prophets and apostles, and has not left ttie Hortd 
ivithoul a witness, in addition to the benevolence of his works, 
Ihat lie is indeed good. 

Various and muUi])lied are the systems of religion that have 
prevailed and still exist among mankind. Sceptical minds have 
greatly exulted in this fact, and have attempted to deduce from 
it 3 favourite conclusion, that religion itself has no higher ori- 
gin (lian the interests and fancies of men. The correct conclu- 
sion, however, from this fact, must be directly the reverse. 
From a just view of the human character, we have no right to 
believe man would have any religion at all, had it not been 
originally taught from heaven. The earliest records of nations 
clearly prove that the most ancient religion of mankind was the 
worship of one God. This preceded all idolatry. The most 
famous divinities of India, Lgypt, and Greece, were deified 
men, heroes, founders of cities, and public benefactors, conse- 
crated, after their death, by the afiection and pride of their 
countrymen, to the privileges of celestial beings. Most people, 
however, constantly acknowledge a supreme invisible God, 
superior to their favorite deities, and not degraded, like them, 
by the vices and passions of men. The most ancient idolatry 
was far less absurd than that which received the improvement 
and refinement of later times. 

In giving our readers a view of the various religions and re- 
ligious ceremonies which prevail among mankind, it is necessa- 
ry to consider the false as wet! as the true. Or, to speak in 
milder terms, those which are the least conformable to truth, as 
well as those which are the most consistent with the divine 
precepts. While it is probable there is no religious communi- 
ty wholly destitute of errors, slil!, as all religion had its origin 
in the revealed will of God, we may hope there is no religious 
system without some mixture of truth. 

Our attention will naturally be directed, in the first place, to 
Christianity, Not only because it is the religion of the true 
God, and the only one established upon the basis of his reveal- 
ed truth, but as it is professed hy a greater portion of mankind 
than any other, including all the most enlighteued nations of the 
world. Judaism may perhaps be tjiought to desen-e a prior 
consideration, as this is more ancient than Christianity, and also 
of dirine authority. But Judaism has now, io a gr^at measum, 
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INTRODUCTION. li 

ressed to esiat, and bas become emerged in the relifion of 
Christ, as it was designed (o be, and cannot hold a very im- 
porlant place, though it will deserve a distinct consideration 
in the progress of this work. Christianity is built upon (he 
foundation of prophets, (Jews! as well as apostles, Jesus Christ 
being, ot the whole, the chtet corner stone. 

CHRISTlANIXy is the religion of all who believe in Christ 
Jesus as the Saviour of men, and receive the holy scriptures as 
the word of God. This religion is professed by the people of 
all Christian countries, and reci«nized by their various ususgea 
and laws. The professors of Christianity are divided into a 
great number of different classes and denominations. From 
this fact, which the mysterious providence of God has always 
suffered to exist, the enemies of this religion have contended 
that it cannot be ascertained what Christianity is : they say that 
different denominations describe it in a very different manner, 
each pronouncing others to be wroi^. The difference of senti- 
ment among the various classes of professii^ (Christians is, in- 
deed, much to be regretted ; yet this difierence has always 
been minified by the enemies of righteousness, and is, in re- 
ality, much less than has been commonly supposed. Good meo, 
of all Christian churches, whenever they become acquainted, 
always find that they can truly call each other brethren. The 
difference which has existed in the separate portions of the 
Christian church has generally consisted in objects of, com- 
paratively, minor importance, and not in the essential principles 
and practices of Christianity. No greater difference in senti- 
ment, in practice, in feeling, has ever existed between any ex- 
tensive portions of Christendom than between Catholics and 
IV>testanfs. And yet, when the Protestants separated from the 
Catholic church, with a commotion which convulsed the norld, 
they called the change no more than a Reformation. They 
considered themselves as remaining oo their former basis, 
though divers alterations and improvements were necessary to 
be made. 

In looking over the numerous Creeds and Confessions of 
Faith formed in different ages and countries, it is very interest- 
ing to the friends of righteousness, to perceive a seneral coin- 
cidence of sentiment in all the fundamental principles of divine 
truth. Differences in minor things are indefinitely numerous, 
while the leading features of the Christian system are almost 
universally maintained. 

The following things have been acknowledged as fundament- 
al principles, bv the professed friends of Christ, with few ex- 
ceptions, in all ages of the Church. The divine authority of 
the Holy Scriptures, salvation by the righteousness of Christ, 
the perfection of the Saviouf 's character, the necessity of holy 
obedience to the divine commandments, the resurrection of the 
dead, the general judgment, the eternal happiness and misery 
of the righteous and the wicked, the Christian Sabbath, and the 
Christian Sacraments. 
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xii INTRODUCTION. 

TheM are tiie essential principles of our holy relif^ion, and 
all Biho cordially receive and observe tliem may be considered 
aa resting upon the Rock of the divine salvation. 

While we take tbis general survey of the Christian irorld, 
and find our hi^h obligations of gratitude to God. it is not to be 
Ibi^otten that it is divided into a number of different classes, 
alienated, to a ctmsiderable d^ree, from each other, not less 
from a want of intercourse and correct information, tban Irom 
teal differences in sentiment and uractice. A just view of these 
is necesaai; to a correct knowleoge of the various religions of 
the world, and may bave a tendency lo promote that charity 
which is the bona of perfectness. In an attempt to present 
lucb a view to our readers, the Catholic Chufchj oo account of 
its antiqiuly, its numbers, and various other considerations, nil] 
deserve the first attention. The Greek Church, indeed, claims 
a priority in the time of its enislence, yet, for the reasons men- 
tioned, and the deeper interest felt by Americans In the Catho- 
lic Chumh, we conclude to give that the first place in the fol- 
Iawii^ work. 
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CHRISTIANITY. 



CHAPTER 1. 
THE CATHOLiC CHURCH. 

CATHOLIC; denotes any thing thai is universal or g^nerat 
The rise of heresies induced the primitive Clirislian cliurch lb 
assume Ihe appellation of C:il/(o/tc, being a characteristic term 
to distinguish itself from all sects, ivho, thot^h they had party 
names, sometimes sheltered themselves under the common name 
of Christians. The Kom is h church now distii^uishes itsell by 
the term Catholic, in opposition to all who have separated from 
her communion, and whom she considers as heretics and 
schismatics. 

This denomination of Christians has existed under one form 
or other, from a very early period of the Christian church. 
They tell us, Uiat they are as old aa Christianity ; that their 
first "bishop was St. Peter, who, Ihey add, was first bishop of 
Rome ; and they assume to trace their several bishops in direct 
succession friMn the apostles down to tlie present Lime. 

Their first bishop belonging to nhal Ihey call the see of 
Rome, they, after the lapse of same time, adopted Itie ai^unct 
Romtm to their ofher appellation of Catholic or Universal. 
But since the reformation in the 16{h century, this sect has 
been designated by various names by their enemies : Papists, 
Romanists, Sic. These being considered tei'ms of leproacli iiy 
these Christians, we shall carefully avoid applying ihem ; pre- 
ferring the use of that appellation which cannot possibly give 
offence ; and by which they are, in fact, now recognized in 
modern statute-books. 

Speaking of their church generally, the Roman Cntholics 
describe il a% one, holy, CathoRc and apostolic ; — First, bt'cauae 
its doctrines and worship are the same all over the viurld ; 
Secondly, because all its dootrines, rites, and observances tend 
to holiness: but more especially, as the church Is inlallible, 
and cannot fall into error of any kind, being kept and upheld 
by the power of Jesus Christ, who presides over tne whole com- 
munity of the faithful t inviai!)l)>, by his grace and special 
providence ; and visibly, by his successors, ibe Bishops or 
Popes of Rome, who are Christ's vicars on earth, the descend- 
ants of St. Peter, and the successors of the apostles ; Tkridly, 
this church is Caiholic, because of its universality at one time, 
though DOW somewhat distracted by the great Protestant achiim 
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of lalier days, and the secession of the Greek Churcli in former 
times ; Fourlhiy, because the bishops and paatorsof this church 
are alt descended from the apostles ; the Ijne of succession nev- 
er having been broken in a sii^te instance. 

It is proper to remark here, tGat the Roman Catholics do not 
hold an opinion that the Pope himself is infallible, as many 
cba^ tbem ; they only say that the Pope and the rest of the 
bishops in a general council, assembled to settle points of 
doctrine, or essential branches of churcb discipline, have always 
been preserved from error : and thie they defend by the text, 
that '' the churcb is the pillar and ground of the truth ;" and 
that when it seemeth right to them and to the Holy Ghost — so 
to assemble, then Christ is so truly in the midst of tbem that 
they cannot, as a whole church, fall into error. 

But they admit that the Pope, individually, as well as any 
other man, may fall into gross errors and very grievous sins ; 
they admit very great latitude as to matters of mere opinion ; 
carefully distinguishing between articles of faith or belief, and 
minor subjects of opinion, or convenience. 

They say that as theirs is the only true church, and as there 
can be no salvation out of the true church, so no one can be 
saved who obstinately withdraws from, or does not unite himself 
to their churcb ; but they make a distinction between wilful dis- 
•bedience to the church s authority, and invincible ignorance of 
the right way. 

As a body, however, they tolerate no religion at variance 
with their own, — nor admit the possibility of the salvation of 
obstinate and wilful heretics ; because the holy Roman Catholic 
Church being the only true chnrch, it is the duty and the 
interest of all men to become obedient to her laws and teachings. 

Hence, it is manifest, that the Roman Catholics reject the 
Protestant doctrine of "the right of private judgment in mat- 
ters of religion," teaching that all spiritual knowledge and all 
ecclesiastical authority, emanate to the faithful, firit from Christ, 
and secondly, from the church, whose bead and members may, 
as individuals, err, but as a wholej cannot. 

The Pope of Rome, though they do not admit his infallibility, 
is acknowledged as first or supreme in the church, as well in 
matters of failti as in those of discipline ; but we shall have 
more to say concerning the Pope, when we come to treat of 
Ceremonies and Rites. 

The Religion of the Roman Catholics ought always, in 
strictness to be considered apart from its professors, whether 
kings, popes, or inferior bishops ; and its lenelj, and ilaforms, 
should be treated of separately. To the acknowledged creeds, 
catechisms, and other formularies of the Catholic Church, we 
should resort for a faithful description of what Roman Catholics 
do really bold as doctrines essential to salvation ; and as Euch, 
beld by the faithful in all times, places, and countries. Though 
the Catholic forms, in some points, may vary in number and 
spleodour, the Catholic doctrints cannot ;— though opiniom 
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OF THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. lo 

may differ, and chaise with circumstances, ard'clet of/aiA 
remain the same. Without a due and constant consideration of 
these fact^, no Protestant can come to a right understanding 
respecting the essential faith and worship of the Roman 
Camolics. It has been owii^ to a want of this discrimination 
that so many absurd, and so many even wicked tenets have 
been palmed upon our brethren of the Catholic Church : that 
which they deny, we have insisted they religiously hold ; — 
that trbich the best informed amongst them utterly abhor, we 
have held up (o the detestation of mankind, as the ^ide of their 
faith and the rule of their actions. This is not fair : — it is not 
doii^ to others as we would have others do unto us : a different 
spirit and conduct shall be observed in this sketch, written for 
instruction ; and not to serve parly objects and party ends. 

The various misrepresentations of the Roman Catholic doc- 
trines andpractices, which hadeone forth intotbe world about 
the timeof the Reformation in the 16th century, at length in- 
duced the Church of Rome to call a general council, which as- 
sembled at the cit^ of Trent ; at this celebrated council, the 
doctrines oftheReformation, at least those tbatwere deemed 
new doctrines or opinions, and such as were at variance with tbe 
church's supreme authority in all matters relating to faith and 
practice,^were denied and rejected, whilst all the doctrines pe- 
culiar to the ancient church were solemnly confirmed. 

It is not needful to go into a historr of this great council. 
Dr. Jurieu, and Father Paul, have both given very minute de- 
tailsof the proceedings that then took place : the decrees of this 
council, with the creed of Pope Piug IV. may very well be 
said to contain every thing necessary to he known in order to 
form a correct judgment of tbe doctrines of the Roman Catbot 
lies of the present and all former times. 

Tbe council of Trent defines the church to be one, visible, 
holy, catholic, and apostolic community, established by Al- 
mighty God, on a solid basis, who bas bestowed upon it the 
power of opening the gates of heaven to all true believers, and 
shutting them to all heretics and infidels. It likewise has the 
power of pardoning sin, and excommunicating all such as are 
disobedient. 

This church is both triumphant and mililant : the former is 
tbe illustrious society of those blessed spirits and saints, who, 
havij)g triumphed over the world, the flesh, and tbe devil, enjoy 
everlasting happiness, peace, and security : the latter is the 
congregation ofall true believers upon earth, who are constantly 
obliged, during their whole lives, to resist the world, the flesh, 
iuidihe devil. 

Jesus Christ is the immediate governor of that part of the 
church which is triumphant in the heavens ; but, as the cburcfc 
militant required a visible bead or director. Jesus Christ has 
substituted one in his stead, who is accounted by all true Cath- 
olics, as the chief, if not the supreme, head and director ow 
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earth of the f;iili] of all Christians throu^Lout th« world: — this 
great personaffe ia Ihe Pope already bneSj' spoken of. 

The word POPE is derived from the Latin word papa, vrhicli 
signifies father. It was at first applied to all bishops ; but in 

Iirucess of time, it was applied to the Bishops of Rome only. 
( is from this watdpapa Uiat Ibe Roman Catholics came to be 
caiied papists, and tbeir doctrines popery ; but these are terms 
they disclaim. The Bishop of Rome is not only the prime or 
chief head of the church, but also an oecumenical, or universal 
bishop. 

The Pope is likewise styled his Holiness — God's Vicege- 
rent—The Vicar of Christ — Successor of St. Peter, Prince of 
the Apostles. He styles himself " A Servant of the Servants of 
God.'' But of the Pope more hereafter ; at present, let u$ 
proceed to a more detailed summary of the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. 

In performii^ this portion of my labour, I shall take the 
creed of Pope Pius IV. with the best expositions 1 can collect 
«f each of the' Articles as we pass along ; 

ARTICLE I. 

I believe in one God, the Father Almigh^, maker of heaven 
and earth, and of all ihinp visible and invisible. The one true 
and living God in Three Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

Exposition. — This article principally consists in believing 
that God is the maker of all Ibings, that it is our duty to adhere 
to him with all the powers and faculties of the mind, through 
faith, hope, and charity, as beii^ the sole object that makes ua 
happy by the communication oitbul »ammum bomim, or chief 
good, which is himself. The internal adorlion, which we 
render unto God, in spirit and in truth, is attended with ex- 
ternal signs, as a solemn acknowledgment of God's sovereign- 
ty over uj, and of our absolute dependance upon him. 

The idea of God which nature has engraven on the minds of 
men, represents him as a being independent, omnipotent, all- 
perfect ; the author of all good and all evils ; that is, of all the 
punishments inflicted on account of sin or transgression. 

*KTICLE II. 

I believe in one Lord Jesus Christ, the onlv begotten Son of 
God ; begotten of the Father before all worlds j Fight of light ; 
very God of very God ; begotten not made, being of one sub- 
stance with the F.itlier by whom all things were made. 

Exposition.— I do profess to be fully assured of this most 
certain and necessary truth, that Jesus Christ, Ihe Saviour and 
Messiah, is the true, proper, and natural Son of God, begotten 
of the substance of the Father, which beine; incapable of mul- 
tiplication or division, is so really and absolutely communicated 
lo him, that be is of the same essence, God of God, light of ' 
light, very God of very God. I acknowledge none but him to 
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be b«got(en of God by that poper and natural generation, and 
thereby eicludii^ all which are not begotten, as it is a genera- 
tion ; all wbrch are said lo be begotten, and which are called 
jons, are so only by adoption. 

ARTICLE HI. 

Who for us men, and our salvation, came down from hearen, 
and was incaniate of the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Maiy, and 
was made man. 

Expotition. — That in this Person, the divine and human na- 
lares were so united, that they were not confounded ; but that 
two whole and perfect natures, the God-head and manhood, were 
joined together in one peison ; that of him many things are said 
that are proper to one person only. 



And was crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate : he suSec- 
ed and was buried. 

Exposition. — That this person did truly suffer in his human 
nature, the divine he'uig not capable of suffering. 

AKTICLe T. 

And the third day rose again, according to the scriptures. 

£n»onfi on.— Christ did truly rise ag^ain from death with that 
very oody which was crucified and buried. I also knew him in 
the Besh, says Ignatius, and believe in him. 



He ascended into heaven ; sits at the right hand of the 
Father. 

Expoiilion. — This article teaches us, that he ascended in 
like manner into heaven, and sittetb at the right hand of the 
Father to make intercession for us. 



ARTICLE VII. 



Expotition. — Our Lord'a remaining in heaven till the day of 
judgment, appears from Acts iii. 20, 21 ; and chap. x. ver. 42. 



ARTICLE VKI. 



I believe Jn the Holy Ghost, (be Lord and giver of life, wha 
proceeds from the Father and the Son, who with the Father and 
the Son is adored and glorified, who spake by the prophet. 

Exposition.— 'Y\\\i article teaches, 1. that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds both from the Father and the Son : 2. that he js of one 
substance, majesty and gloiy, with the Father and the Son, 
very and eternal God ; inasmuch, as such operations are 
ascribed lo the Holy Ghost as cannot be ascribed to a person 
distinct from the Father and the Son, and therefore must be a 
yetsoB distinct fixm them both ; and, inasmuch, as such things 



ant ascribed to him as cannot be ascribed to any but Ood, and 
for this reason tbey are co-equal and consubstantial. 



I believe in one only catholic and apostolic church. 

Expondott. — From these words we gather, 1. that Jesus 
Christ has alivays a true church upon earth ; 2. that this church 
is always one by the union of all ber members in one faith and 
communion ; 3. that she is always pure and holy in her 
doctrine and teniis of communion, and consequently always free 
from pernicious errors ; 4. that she \% catholic, that is universal, 
by being the church of all ages, and more or less of all nations ; 
5. that this church must have in her a succession from the 
Apostles, and a lawful mission derived from them ; 6. that this 
true church of Christ cannot be any of the Protestant sects, but 
must be the ancient church communicating with the Pope or 
Bishop of Rome ; that this church is infallible in all matters 
relatiiWto faith, so that she can neither add to, nor subtract 
from wjiat Christ taught. 

Accordingly we iind that the Catholic Christian asserts, that 
God has been pleased, in every age, to work most evident mir* 
acles ill the church by the ministry of his saints, in raising the 
dead to life, in curing the blind and lame, in casting out dev- 
ils, in healing inveterate diseases in a minute, attested t^ the 
most authentic monuments, which will be a standii^ eviaence 
to all nations, that the church of Rome is the true spouse of 
Christ. 

ART1CI,E X. 

I acknowledge one bafitism for the remission of sins. 

Exposition. — Baptism is a sacrament instituted by our Sav- 
iour to wash away original sin, and all those we may have com- 
mitted ; to communicate to mankind the spiritual regeneration 
and the grace of Christ Jesus ; and to unite them to him as tbe 
living members to the head. 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem says tbe catechumens, after they were 
unclolhed, were anointed from the feet to the bead with ei- 
orcised cil ; after this they were conducted to the laver, and 
were asked if they believed in the Father, Son, and Holy 



ARTICLE St. 

I look for tbe resurrection of tbe dead. 

Expotition. — 1 am fully persuaded of this, as a Inost evident 
and infallible truth, that, as it is appointed for all men once to 
die, so it is also determined, that all men shall rise from death : 
that the souls, separated from our bodies, are in the hands of 
God, and live : that the bodies dissolved in dust, or scattered 
in ashes, shall be re-collected and re-united to Iheii souls ; that 
the same flesb which lived before shall be revived, aad tbft- 
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same numerical body which did fall shall rise ; that Ihia reeut- 
rection shall be universal, no man excepled ; Ihal the just shall 
be raised to a resurrection of life, and the unjust to a ressurrec- 
tton of damnation ; and that this shall be perfonned al the last 
day, when the trumpet shall sound. 



I believe in the life of the world to come. .fmen. 

Expontion. — I believe that the just, after their resurrection 
and absolution, shall, as the blessed of the Father, receive the 
inheritance, and, as (he servants of God, enter into their Mas- 
ter's joy. freed from all possibility of death, sin, and sorrow, 
filled with an inconceivable fulness of happiness, con5nned in 
an absolute lecurity of an eternal eryojment in the presence of 
God and of the Lamb forever. 

Thus far the profession of the Catholic failb is perfectly con- 
fonnable to doctrines of the Church of England, as laid down 
by the Apostles' and Nicene creeds. The remaining twelve 
articles, vrilb the evposi lions, exhibit a portion of the failh of 
the Roman Catholics, somewhat repugnant to the Protestant 
Churches. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

I most firmly admit and embrace the apostolical and ecclesi- 
astical traditions, and all other observances and constitutions of 
the same church. 

• Expoaition.~T)^e Roman Catholic Christians say, that the 
>rfaole doctrine, to be delivered to the faithful, is contained in 
the Word of God, which Word of God is distributed into scrip- 
tufe and tradition ; scripture signifies simply writing ; tradition, 
that which has been preserved and handed down to us by 
words, from generation to generation ; and the Catholics have 
many ai^uments in .favour of tradition, as forming part of the 
irorci or revealed will of God. 



I do admit the Holy Scriptures in the same sense that our 
Holy Mother -Church doth, whose business it is lojudge of the 
true sense and interpretation of them ; and 1 will interpret them 
according to the unanimous consent of the fathers. 

fiipoMtion.— The Roman Catholics hold that the church, 
which is alone infallible, possesses the power of judging of the 
right sense of the holy scriptures, and of the traditions ; this 
church being always under the same divine influence that in- 
spired the prophets and apostles of old. The apostolical tra- 
ditions are those which are supposed to have had their origin . 
or institution from the apostles, such as infant baptism, the 
Lord's Day, or first day of the week, receiving the sacra- 
ment, Sic. 

Ecclesiastical traditions are such as received (heir institution 
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from the church , after the first age of Ac apostles ; soA n 
bolidaja, feasts, lasts, tic. 

They tell us, that the way by which we are to judge of what 
really are apostolical and ecclesiastical traditions, is the same 
as that by wiiich the faithful judge of all matters of faith and 
doctrine, (viz.) the unerring authority of the church, expressed 
In her couscits, and preserved in her universally admitted for- 
mularies and constant practice. 

ARTICLE XT. 

I do profess and believe, Ihat there are seven sacraments, 
truly and properly so called, instituted by Jesus Christ our 
Lord, and necessary for the salvation of mankind, though not all 
of them to every one, (viz.) baptism, confirmation, eucharist, 

Senance, extreme unction, orders, and matrimony, and that they 
o confer grace, and that of these things, baptism, confirination, 
and orders, cannot be repeated without sacrilege. 1 also re- 
ceive and admit the received and approved rites of the catholic 
church, in her solemn administration of all the aforesaid sacra- 

Exposition. — A sacrament is supposed to be an institution of 
Christ, consisting of some outward sign or ceremony, by which 
grace is given to the soul of the worthy receiver. 

Of these several sacraments, though they might appear rather 
to belong to the ceremonial part of the subject than to the doc- 
trinal, it will be proper to give some account in this place, inas- 
much as they form so essential a portion of the catholic faith. 
The accompanying cuts will assist the reader in understanding 
the forms used in tneir administration. 

1. Baptism, according to the Homan Catholics, is an institu- 
tion of Christ of a veiy important nature. The mode in which 
it is administered is somewhat similar to that observed by the 
Church of England. In this particular, however, the Church of 
Rome appears to have the advantage, in point of liberali^, if I 
may so teim it ; should an unbaptised infant fall sick, and there 
be no priest at hand to administer this holy sacrament, the nurse, 
or any other person, of the congrrgation of (he faithful, may 
perform the sacred office : for, argue the Catholics, it were a 
sad thii^ thflt the soul of a child should be damned eternally 
for want of this essential rile, through the unavoidable necessi- 
ty of the priest's absence ; and it is dear that the Roman Cath- 
olics do hold the indespensible necessity of baptism, from the 
10th Article of Pope Pius's Creed, which enjoins this rite '* for- 
the remission of sins ;" including, of course, original curniption 
as well as actual transgression. 

The ceremonies now used in the administration of baptism, 
according to several approved authors, are as follows : Fint, 
they consecrate the water with prayer, and pouring in oi oil 
three times ; Secondly, they cross the party on the eyes, ears, 
nose, and breast : Thiriily, he is exorcised with a cer.ain 
charm, or ezsufflation, or breathing : Fourthly, they put cone- 
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entod salt iirio hit neuA : Pijildy, tbej put ipMe into hti mmb 
and ears : Sia^ly, they add imposition of haida, and the sac«r- 
dirta] blessing : Sneiiildy, tbey anoint him with bxAj oil on the 
breast : ^nd, EigkAly, they anont him on th« crown of the 
head, iisii^ perfiime, &c. 

It was aocientt^ the practice to give the party the kiss of 
peace ; to pat a l^hted taper in bia hand ; give him milk and 
honey to drink; and then clothe him with a white ganneati 
bnt these practices are now, I believe, universally laid aside. 
The words used, and the rest of the form, are similar to those 
in the protestant episcopal churches. 

Baptism, amongst the Roman Catholics, is not confined to 
mfants, nor to aJuKs ; but, property speakii^, thay may be 
Tanked amongst the support«rs of infant baptism ; for in this 
Rspect, like other Christians, they have varieii in their practic«, 
diough not in their opinions on the .subject. 

a '^"-FiRnATioB, is a sacrament wherein, by the InTOca- 
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tion of the Holy Ghost, and the imposition of the bishop's 
hands, with the unction of holy chrism, a person receives the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, and a strength to enable him to madie 
profession of his faith. In this sacrament the Roman Catho- 
lics make use of olive oil, and balm ; the oil to signify the 
clearness of a good conscience ; and the balm as the- savour of 
a good reputation. They uee the Ibllowii^ form : " I sign 
thee with the sign of the cross, and confirm tbee with tbe chrisai 
of salration, in the nameoftite Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost." 

Caltnet says, the On^rmation is that which makes us perfect 
Christians, and impresses an indelible character after baptism, 
and imparts to na the spirit of fortitude, whereby we arc en- 
abled to profess Christianity, even at the hazard of our lives ; 
and is thereby deemed a sarrament of the church. 

3. The Euchakist, or Lord's Sitpfgr, is a sacrament of 
infinite importance in the catholic church, and has given rise to 
Biore controversy an<l dispute than all the rest put tngelbw. 
These Christians believe and assert, that the Eucharist soni- 
fies that sacrament which really and in truth contains the very 
bodj; and blood of our Saviour, transubstantiated, or transform- 
ed, ioto the appearance of bread and wine, when consecrated 
aod set apart at the sacrifice of the mass, which shall be fully 
explained farther on. It is called the EncharisI, because Jesus 
Cbrist, in the institution of this divine sacrament, eave Aankt 
to God, broke tbe bread, and blessed the cup : Eucharitlia, 
in Greek, signifies thanksgiving, and answers to the Hebrew 
word Baraeh, to bless, or Hodak. to praise. 

The administration of this sacrament must be explained 
when we come to treat of the Mass more particularly. 

4. Fkbahce, or Infliction, the art of using or submitting to 
punisbment, public or private, as an expression of repentance 
lor sin, is deemed one of the seven sacraments. It includes 
emfeesienof sins to tbe priest, which, if aceompanied wilknn- 
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cere contrition, and a promiBe of future amendmenf, with resti- 
tuliun, upi)ii absolution received, on (bexe ci )i id i lions, liom the 
pritfit, puta the peniieni inlua slale of salvation. 

Periaiice and abraiulioD are ti> intinialdy connected in the 
catholic church, that it will be necessary to give some further 
enpianation of this sacrament. This, the Council ol' Trent hat 
decreed to consist of some outward sign or ceremony, by 
nhich srace is given to the soul of the woilby believer. Ii wag, 
Ihey add, instituted b; Christ, when, bre;ttliing upon the disci- 
ples, he gave them the Holy Ghojit, with power lo remit or 
retain sins ; th.it is to reconcile the faithi'ul fallen ii.to sin. Alier 
baptism. It differs from baptism not onl^ in matter and form, 
but, also, because the minister of baptisiti is not a judge in 
that oi'dinance ; whereas, after baplixm, the sinner presents 
himself before the tribunal ol Ibe priest as guilty, to be set at 
liberty by bis sentence. It is, hotvever, as necessary as bap- 
tism. The form cunsisis in the ivnrds " I do absolve thee." 
Contrition, confession, and satisfriction. are parts of penance, 
and the effect of it is reconciliation with God. Contrition it 
Ifnef of mind for sins committed, with purpose to sin no more, 
and was necessary at all times, but especially such as sin after 
baptism. It is a preparation to remission of sins. By penance 
the church has ever understood that Christ hath instituted the 
entire confession of sins, as necessary by the law of God, to 
those who fall aiter baptism : for, having in»<titu1ed the priesti 
his vicars forjudges of all mortal sins, it is certain that (hey can- 
not exercise thisjudgmeni without knowledge of (he cause ; but, 
when this !s done, the priest, who has authority, dele^te, or 
ordinary, over the 4>eni lent, remits his sins by a judicial act ; 
and the greater priests reserve lo themselves the pardon ofsome 
faults more grievous ; as does the Pope ; and there is no doubt 
H-..X every bishop may do this in his diocese ; and this reserva- 
tion is of force helbre God- In the hour of death any priest may 
absolve any peijitent from any sin. What the satisfactions are, 
as imposea by the priests, are too well known, concludes the 
Council of Trent, to require any description. 

But, as this may not be quite so clear to my reader, I think it 
proper briefly lo slate, lh:it satrsfnclions here mean, restitution 
to tne parties sinnei^iigainsl, bodily mortifications, charity, or 
alma-giving, and sometimes donations to the church. I tnink 
it more proper lo give tb's explanation, because, I know there 
exists a very common opinion amongst my brother Protestants, 
thai Roman Catholic priesis affect to pardon sinF of the deep- 
est dyeformoney: or, iiiother words, that the faithful, as they 
are called, may purchase an indemnity for the commission of 
all sorts of cHnies ; this is a great slander, and ought not to be 
repeated, nor kept alive; if- any priests have been wicked 
enough to take such an advantage of the ignorant, on their own 
heads be it ; — the church, of wliich such priests are a disgrace, 
disavows any such sordid and impious practices. But of tbiS 
Biors, when we cwioe tii treat of htdulgendtt. 
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5. ExTRF.HE Unction is a sacrament of a yeij singular 
nature, and is only administered to persons in imrninpiit daiiger 
of immediate death ; it is Ihe office of 7'eiigion applied to the 
soul. AweM known book, entitled "nrouiids of tlie Catholic 
Faith," says that we have a full description of this srtcramenl in 
James v. 14, 15, where it is said, " Is any srch among jou. let 
him cali for the elders '.the priests of Ihe church, and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in tht^ name of the Lord : 
and Ihe prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall 
raise hiir up ; and if he have committed sins, they shall b« 
foreiven him." 

It is evident, therefore, that extreme unction conx'sts in 
prayer, and in anointing Ihe body with oil. It is called titreiat 
■notion, because administered in the Inst extremity. 

6. Oroers. The Council of Trent is verj- severe upon those 
who ?ay that ordei's, or holy ordination, to ihe office of prieiits, 
is not truly and properly a sacrament, insliluted by our Lord 
Jesus Christ A dreadful anathema is denounced upon all 
such, and against all those who say that the Holy Gho^t is not 

g'ven bv holy ordination. Orders are a sacrament instituted hjr 
hrist.hy which hishops, priests, &c. are consecraleil to tlipir 
respective functions, and receive erace to dischai^e tbeni well ; 
if this be true, it is certainly a sacrament of great value. 

7. Matrimoky, or Marriage, is also a sacrament conferrit^ 
rrace ; and tho^e who say to the contrary let them be an anath- 
ema, decrees Ihe Council of Trent. But this is not all : " if 
any man says, a churchman ia holy orders may many, or con- 
tract marriage, and that, when it is contracted, it is good and 
valid, notwithstanding any ecclesiastical law lo the contrary, or 
that any who have vowed continence may contract marriage, 
■el bim he an anathema." This ia a singular sentence ; but the 
cburch has so decreed. 

As lo Ihe form of marriage in Ihe catholic cburch, it differs 
nothing materially from that performed in the church of Eng- 
land ; it is performed either in private or in puhlic, in the opea 
cburch or in a private dwelling, as may suit the wishes or de- 
signs of those who are to receive the grace of this holy sacra- 

Sucli is a brief description of the seven sacraments of the 
Roman Calholic Church. VVe now proceed with Pope Pius's 



I embrace and receive every thing that hath been defined and 
declared by the lioly council of Trent, concerning original sin 
and] ustif] cation. 

Expoiition. — Good works, says the council, do ttuly deserve 
eternal life ; and whosoever holds tb« contrary is accursed. 
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That same cooncil also declares, tbat all human kind bare 
lost their holiness and righteousness by the sin of Adam, with 
die exception of tiie Viwin Mair, wliam the catholics, belier- 
JMrthe absolate deity of Jesus Christ, call the Mother of God. 

The celebrated Bowuet, Bishop o[ Meaui, savs, in his Ei- 
po!<ition of the Catholic Catechism, tbat eternal lift ought to be 
proposed to the children of God, both as a grace mercifullr 
promised, and as a reward faithfully bestowed on thera for Ibeir 
jood works and merits. 

The Council of Trent decrees, tbat the ^rood works ofa justi- 
led^ierson are not the gifU of God ; that they are not also ihc 
nents of the justified person ; and that he, being justified by 
tbe^ood works perfonned by him, through the grace of God and 
merits of Jesus Christ, whose living member ne is, does truly 
merit increase of grace and eternal life. 

The catholic authorities do not appear to be Teiy clear o* 
this great doclrine of justification ; for Boasuet, in another 
place, asserts, that Ibe church professes her hope of salvation 
to be founded on Christ alone. We openly declare," says be, 
"that we cannot be acceptable to God, but in and through Jesus 
Christ ; EOT do ne apprehend how any other sense can be im- 

Suted to our belief, of which our daily petition to God for par- 
on tbroiufh his grace, in the name of Jesus Christ, may serve 
as a prooi." Picart gives this quotation at greater leneth. It 
is worth -remarking, tbat in these definitions of justihcation. 
Dothii^ of consequence is said of faith, f)f which the reformed 
ahurches say so much ; but this was a veiy important feature of 
ths Rsformalion. 



I do also profess, that in the mass there is offered unto God a 
*iie, proper, and propitiatoiy sacrifice for the quick and the 
4eaa ; and thai, in the most holy sacrament of the Eucharist, 
there Is truly, really, and substantially, the body and blood, 
together with the soul and the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and that (here is a conversion made of the whole substance ot' 
the bread into the body, and of the whole substance of the wine 
into the blood ; which conversion the whole catholic church call 

TRlHSDBSTinTlitTION. 

ExpOKtum.—Tbe famous and learned Cardinal BellarminS 
argues on this point thus : " that the celebration of the Passover 
was an express figure of the Eucharist ; but the Passover was 
a sacrifice, therefore the Eucharist must be so too." Tliis syl- 
logism, like all others of the same kind, is conclusive, provided 
there be nothii^ defective in the premises ; but bo mailer ; 
the cardinal reasons somewhat more rationally, when he says, 
" that if Christ be a priest for ever, the rite of sacrificing must 
•onlinue for ever." But," he adds " there can be no sacrifice 
if we destroy that of the mass." Therefore, it issaid, that the 
whole substance of the bread and wine, after consecration, is 
ckangtd into the body and b\ood of Christ, without any alter- 
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atioD in the atjcidents, or outward forms. This sacrifice, aay 
the catholics, was only oidalned as a representalion of that 
which was once accomplished on the crow; to perpetuate the 
memorf of it for ever, and to apply unto us the salutarj virtue 
of it for the absolution of those ains which we daily commit. 

The Catholic Christian Instructed, an acknowledged book 
amoi^ these Christians, solves all the apparent difficulties with 
respect to this doctrine of transubstantiation ; (such as how the 
outward ibnns of bread and wine maT remain without tbe 
substance — how the whole body and blood of Christ can be 
contained in so small a space as that of the host. Day even io the 
smallest portion of it — or how tbe body of Christ can be in 
Heaven, and at tbe same time be in so many places upon earth,] 
in the following manner : " All this comes of tbe Almighty 
power of God, which is as incomprehensible as himself; tlie 
immense depth of which cannot be fathomed by the short lioe 
and plummet of human reason." 

The Council of Treflt decrees, " that if any one says, that a 
true and proper sacrifice is not o&red up to God at t'he mass ; 
or that to be offered is any thti^ else than Jesus Christ given to 
be eaten, let him be anathema. 

And again, in the third canon it decrees that " if any one 
says, that the sacrifice of the mass b only a sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving, or a bare memorial of the sacrifice which was 
con]pieted on the cross ; and that it is not propitiatorf tMr 
pntbtable to any but him that receives it, and (hat it ou^ht not 
to be offered lor the living and for the dead ; for their sms, 
their jiunisbmenls, and iheir satisfactions, and their other ne- 
cessities, let him' be anathema." 

And also, in the 9th canon, " if any one says, that the usage 
of the church of Rome, to pronounce part of the canon with a 
loud voice, ought not to be condemned ; or that the mass ought 
only to be celebrated in the vulgar tongue^ and that water 
ought not to be mixed with the wme, which is to be offered in 
the cup, because it is against the institution of Jesua Christ, let 
him be anathema." 

Tbe Church of Rome declares that, upon tbe priest's pro- 
nouncing these words, Aoc eil corpus metim [this is my body,] 
tbe breaa and wine in the Eucharist are instantly transubstan- 
tiated into the natural body and blood of Christ ; the species or 
accidents only of the bread and wine remaining. Christ is 
offered as ot>en as the sacrifice of the mass is celebrated. 

Solitary masses, wherein the priest communicates atone, are 
approveo and commended ; and tbe council of Trent dec! es 
that whosoever saith (hey are unlawful aad ougbt to be abrc^dt- 
ed or abolished, is accursed. 

Of the foims of this sacrifice of the mass, more in ano.her 
place. 
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And I believe, that under one kind onl;, whole aod entire^ 
Christ is taken and received. 

Exposition.— Bread and wine, after consecration, being turned 
inio the substance of Christ's body and blood, without cnanging 
the species, the people are forbidden to receive the sacrament 
in both kinds. 

The Council of Constance decreed, that Christ himself 
instituted the sacrament in both kinds, and that the faithful in 
the primitive church used so lo receive it ; yet, thai the prac- 
tice of receiving in one kind only, was highly commendable ; 
they, therefore, appointed the continuance of Ihe censecration 
in both kinds, and of givir^ (o (he laity only in one kind. 

For this they assigned the follonii^ curious reasons : lest the 
blood of Christ should be spilt — the nbe kept for ibe sick 
should fret — lesl wine might nol always be had — or lest some 
Blight nnt be able lo bear the smell or taste. 

The Council of Constance has the foliowinE: words : " In the 
name of the holy and undivided Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, Amen. This present sacred, general Council declares* 
dfcrees. and determines, (bat although Christ instituted ana 
administered lo his disciple* this venerable sacrament after 
supper, under both kinds oi bread and wine : yel. Ibis notwith- 
standing, Ihe laudable authority of sacred canons, and [he 
approved custom of the church, hath 'maintained, and dotb 
maintain, that such a sacrament as this ought nol to be made 
after supper, nor to be received b^ the faithful, otherwise than 
fasting, excepting in caseof intjimity.or other necessity granted 
or admitted by law, or by the church : and since, for avoiding 
some dampers and scandals, the custom has been rationally 
introduced. That Ibough this sacrament was in the primitive 
church received by the faithful under both kinds, and alter- 



rards by the makers of it, under both kinds, and by Ibe laity 
nly under the species of bread — such a cu^lon as this ou"' ' '" 
be accounted a law, which must not be rejected, or at pli 



chni^ed, wilhnul the authority of the church. They who assert 
the ronlraiy are to be driven away as heretics and severely 
punished by the diocesans of the place, or their officials, or by 
Uie inqn'silors of heretical pravity." 

The Council of Florence, speaking in rel^lion both lo thia 
and Iq Ihe eucbarist, decrees as follows : " The priest, speakir^ 
- . .1 ^g y|' Qii^jgj^ niakelh this sacrament ; tor, by virtue of 



the veiy words themselves, the bread is changed into the body 
of Cbr'sl. and ihe wine into his blood ; yet so Ih-it Ihe whole 
Chri-t is contained under the species of bread, and the whole 



spe-'jes of wine ; also in every cotisecraled host pnd consecrated ' 
wine, when a separation is made there is whoie Christ." 

The host cimsists of a wafer composed of the finest flour and 
wine : and is that which is here calfed bread. Th(y use wine, 
feowf ver. ieijaralely ; the priest only partaking of this. The 
com mu II Scant, in receiving the sacrament, baa a consecrated 
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Tvafer placed upon his tongue b; the priest, the foraier devoutly 
kneelii^. 



I do linnly beliere that there is a purgatory, and thai the 
souls kept prisoners there do receive nelp by the suffrage ot' 
the faithful. 

To this Bellarmine and the Rhenish Annotations have added— 
That the souls of the Patriarchs and holy men, trho departed 
this life before the crucifixion of Christ, were kept as in a 
prison, in a department of hell without pain — That Christ did 
really go into local hell, and deliver the captive souls out of thia 
confinement. The fathers assert, thai our Saviour descended 
into hell ; went thither specially, and delivered the soub of the 
fathers out of their mansions. 

Exposition. — Bellarmine says there is a puigatoir after thia 
life, where the souls of those that are not purajed, nor have 
satisfied for their sins here, are to he purred, and give satisfac- 
tion, unless their lime be shortened by the prayers, alms, and 
masses of the living. This is also asserted by the Council of 
Tr«nt. 

That same Council decreed, that souls who die in a state of 
^ce, but are not sufficiently purged from their sins, go first 
mto purgatory, a place ot toniient, bordering near upon hell, 
from which iheirteliverance may be expedited by the suffrageSj 
that is, prayers, alms, and masses, said and done by Ihe faithful. 
' It is also decreed, thai souls are detained in purgatory tilt 
they have made full satisfaction for iheir sins, and are thor- 
oughly puiged from them ; and that whoever says that there it 
no debt of temporal punishment to be paid, either in this world 
or in purgatory, before they can be received into heaven, is 
accursed. 

iHTIOLB XX. 

I do believe, that the saints reipnii^ It^ther with Christ are 
to be worshipped and prayed unlii ; and thai they do offer 
prayers unto God for us ; and that their relics are to he bail in 
veneration. 

Exposition. — It must not hence be inferred, (bat the Roman 
Catholics worship the saints departed, or (heir relics, as their 
saviours or reileemers ; but simply as inferior mediators, lieir^ 
near the throne of Cod, andhavini;constant access to His divine 
presence. 'J'hev believe thai the prayers of ihese' saints are 
always accepl^ihle to Almiphly Goil : and thai as ihey are 
ministerii^ spirits to the heirs of salvation on earth, they 
consequently know what js taking place in the church, and are 
specially mindful of the wants and desires of their stitTering 
brethren below. So Ihe faithful here think they may and ought 
tofiupplicate the ptind oilii'esof the glorilipd saints lielur.- Ihe 
footstool ttf the Omnipotent. The wor&hip which is paid tt> 
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these Hints is far from supreme j it is inerelj the bowi^ nidi. 
Kvereace, and tbe suppHcations of less favoured beings. 

Relics of saints, &c. are held in veneration ; but are not 
worsiiipped in anjvrise ; but ontj as ne hold in veneration tbe 
pictures or the ^ooda of our dearest friends. 

It would be amusii^ here to give a full account of the sacred 
relics trbicb are de))osiled in the churches of the stations at 
Bome, exhibited durii^ Lent, and upon other solemn occasions, 
to the veneration of the faithful ; but the limits to which tbis 
work is confined forbid it. 

There are fifty-four stations held in Rome, tbe ceremonies of 
which commence upon the first day of Lent, and end on the 
Sunday Dominica tn Albii or Lotv &inday. 

St. Isidor, who wrote about the twelfth century, does not 
allow any other signification to the woi'd italion than aiT offering 
made on a fixed and appointed day ; and in support of that 
opinion ciles the practice of Ellunab in tbe first book of Samuel^ 
chap. i. '^ And the man went up yearly out of his city to worship, 
and to sacrifice unto tbe Lord of hosts in Sbiloh ; and in the 
following chapter, when Hannah brought to Samuel "a little 
coat from year to year, when she caaie up with her husband to 
offer the yearly (ataivlii diebua) sacrifice." From which it 

Sipears, fsidor considered the term ffafion to be derived from 
t verb statuere, to which opinion Polldore Virgil seems to 
incline, when treating of this matter in his eighth book. But 
many object to Itris explanation, prefering the verb itare as 
more designative of the ceremony ; quotii^ in support of their 
argument numerous authorities, some of very remote antiquity, 
to prove that Ibe word tialion is not intended to signify any 
determinate place nor any particular ceremony performed on 
»ome certain day : but from the act of the people itattdi^g oo 
such occasions, wnich custom upon these solemn days is inva< 
riably observed. Id allusion also to the words of the gospel, 
" wlCere tvo or three are gathered together in my name, I will 
he in the midit of Utem ;" and also after the resurrection, in a 
congr^ation of the disciples of Jesus, where it is written, 
" *(e(i'( Jesus in tnedio eoruin ;" the Sovreign Pontiff, in quality 
of his title as Christ's vicar, by this act remiuds the people of 
tbe promise. 

Others pretend thai it merely denotes the church, where the 
Pope ttamU (or some one in his place] and preaches to the 
people, in imitation of Jesus, in the sixth chapter of St. John, 
anil in otiier places, where it is said be stood and preached to 
the Multitude ; and which example was followed by Peter, as in 
the second chapter of Acts, ana from faim faandea down to the 
present time. The practice of preaching to the people standing 
continued, and is still observed on the days of holdmg the sta- 
tions, in the time of Lent daily, as panicularly noted in the 
homilies of St. Gregory when spealcine of the custom ; from 
which it is manifest, thai it is not the church where the cere- 
wiony is observed, but the act, from which the word station h 
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derived. Some have ventured to altrihiute the origin of the 
custom to Pope Simplicius. from his directii« ifae priests to 
attend at the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul ; and of St. 
Lawrence, on the octaves of their festivals, to administer llie 
sacraments ofbaptism and penance ; but this is clearly ernme- 
0U9, as the practice can be pnived to be much more ancient 
than the time of Simplicius. Finally, therefore, the word sta- 
tion is evidently derived from the act of standing, and not from 
the words of Christ, nor from the pontiff, nor from ihe priesta 
appointed by Simplicius, but from the people solemnly assem- 
bling and conforming to a more ancient practice. 

It was anciently the custom to go in procession to the church 
of the station ; but the people at present go al such times of the 
day as suit their particular convenience ; where, devoutly pray- 
ii^ for a certain time, they return to tbeir ordinary occupa- 
tions. Pope Boniface VlII. granted an indulgence of one year 
and forty days to all those ■atko, rtnth true onCrilwn, ktmirtg 
tonfesr, kept tiie stations regularly from the commencement on 
Ash Wednesday to the feast of Easter; besides all other indul- 
Giences granted by his predecessors, to each church, in particu- 
lar, a remission of 100 days of penance to all svch as zvere, m»- 
der tkt tame regulations, fovna attending the apostolic benedie- 

Lent originally be^an on the 6tb Sunday before Easter. Si. 
Gregoiy added the Tour days preceding, makii^ thereby the 
40 lasting days, in commemoration of the fast in Ihe desert ; 
the first and last Sundays not being days of penance. By way 
of specimen of an account of thes^ several churches, of the sta- 
tioa'i, and of the saints to which they are respectively dedicated, 
take the followir^, which is the first in the list : — The Church 
ef Saint Sabina in Mount Avenline. - 

This hill is one of the seven hills of Rome, having the Tiber 
on one side, and on the other the falatine, and Monte Celio. 
Aventinus, king of Alba, being killed by lightning, was there 
buried, and thus left the name, Avenlinus, to the hill which 
concealed his remains. This hill was anciently called Pomeria, 
or rather the surrounding district, and was inclosed with walli 
and united fo the city under Claudius. Pliny, who wrote in the 
time of Vespasian, says, that Rome embraced seven hills, and 
that it contained fourteen districts, and Publius Vir.torius num- 
bers the Aventine as the thirteenth. Since the building of the 
church of St. Sabina, and the popes having entire possession of 
Ae-city of Rome, the divisions of the city have been altered, 
and this of Mount Aventine is now ranked as the first ; this is 
noted by Anastasius in the life of Eugenius I. This district has 



family Savelli ; the Pope 
Uis family, who are styled " nobles oi mount Aventine." 
Mount Aventine was, in the eariy ages of the city, adorned with 
a number of temples, which, tnere is good reason to believe, 
on the introduction of Christianity, were convertei to the pur- 
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poses for which Ibej are at present used, for, besMes man; 
other authorities, Arcadius and Honorius directed that llie pub- 
lic ediSces should nut be dei^troyed. It is therefore, probable 
.tliat tbis church of St. Sabina was the celebrated temple of 
Dinna, or at leaat built on the site, (rith Ihe ruins of the 3fi)A^- 
named temple ; and this is streiigEhened further by the lestiiiionr 
of Appianus, in his account of the civil wars of KoAne, book 
I. that C. Gracchus, in hi^ flight from Ihe" temple of Diana 
Aventine, pasa<'d the Tilier by ilie wooden bridge of Suhlicias, 
which bridge was afterwards restored hj Antoninus f ius, and 
bein^ by him built of in.iriile, ublaineil the name of Mi-rniorea ; 
and which place to (liis day, where the church of St. S.-ibina 
stands, is called Marmorata. if to these reasixis is superadded, 
that the port Trigemeua, through which the way led from Ihe 
cit^ Id Mount Aventine, was at the foot of the hill through 
which Gracchus passed to cross the river, which was in ex- 
istpnce some time back, and was the customary thorugbtiif* 
to the church of Sabina, whose principal entrance faces the 
west, it is more evident it was forme'ly the temple of Diatia, 
or at least the site of that temple. This church of St. Sabina 
was built in the year 426, in the time of Theodosius, and in the 
papacy of Celestine the first, by Peter of Savona. a cardinal 
priest of Rome. The church is veiy magnificent, having a 
portico supported by two beautiful columns of black marble, 
and another with columns at the side, the front ornamented with 
elaborate bas-reliefs ; twenty-four columns of while marble di- 
vide the aisles from the nave, in which is a noble tribune also 
of marble ; Ihe sacred utensils are of a magnificence corres- 
ponding with the splendour of the church, amongst which is a 
ciborlum of several pounds weight, [M-elher with another cibo- 
rium, chalice, paten, and corporal, all of silver, given as it is 
said, by Hononus !II, in 1316. The station at St. Sabina. be- 
ing the first day of Lent, the pope goes early in.ihe morning, 
with [he, whole of his court, lo the neighbouring church of St. 
Anaslatia, on Mount Palatine, where he stands till the people 
are assembled ; and it is called The ColUtla. The pope then 
distributes the ashes lo the cardinals and those assembled ; 
after which ceremony the litany is sung ; and Ihe whole of Ihe 
clei^ and the people go in procession lo the church of Si. 
Sabina, where mass is said, and a sermon from Ihe gospel of 
the day ; at Ihe end of which the deacon announces the station 
for the following day at St. George. There are, besides the 
day of the station, other festivals at this church, on Ihe 2Hth of 
August, to celebrate the birth or martyrdom of the saint ; and 
en the 3d of May for other martyrs. 



HGLICS JlT the church of ST, SABINA, EXHIBITED ON SOLEMN 

FESTIVALS. 

Under the high altar, given by Sixtus V. are Ihe bodies of 
the five following gaints, which were found uitder the ancient ^- 
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tar of Pope Eugenius II. in 1566, according to the Inscriptioi 
ef a leaden che^l whicli incomes ttiem : — 
TheLody ofSt.yal.iri:.. 

— — AVxanHer, pope. 

— — Evcniius, pnesl to said pope. 

— — Tbeudurius, a companion of Eventius. 
In tlie cimrch also, 

AnarmofSt. Habin.i. 

Pari nf'ihe cnne vrith nhich Christ was beaten and derided. 

A rib of one of Iheboly innocents. 

Bones of tb(- 40 martyrs. 

Bones of I he 11.000 Virgins. 

Part of the tunic of St. Dominic. 

A cross of Silver, in Ibe nsiddle of which is anotlier crow 

A piece, or Ihe true crospof our Saviour ; on the right orm 
of this crnsi are reliei of St. Thomas, Aposlle, and St. 

' Alfte;e//arm.ofSt.Bartho)iimewandSl.MatyMagdalei 
In -lie lop. ofSl. Pcler an 1 -*!. James, aptistles. 
.. In Ihc b-liom. of Si. Alfx.in-ler. pope, St. .Sabina, St.Sera- 
phia.St.'Agm^s. aril SI Mypolilus, an'l his coaipaniotu. 
Part iif ibe stone on witirb onr Saviour slept. 
Pari oftbt- Sepulchre of the blessed Virein. 
Siinie olives from" Mount Olivet. 

Some earlh and ■■lone fn)m the holy sepulchre, I*sidei 
other relics of St. Peter, Paul, Matthew, Stephen, 
Philip, .lames. Cosrrias, Dumnnus, Apollinarius, Cath- 
arine, Cecilia, anil many more. 
In the middle of the piiven'f'nt '.f Ihe church is seen a black 
sinne, of which it is y.'.i] (hril St. Duminir one night praying at 
this spot, bis enemy tbe (tevil burled a slone al him, H'hich 
touched him slightly, but forced it) way tbmugh the pavement 
on which be w.rs kneeling; and buried ilselfin the eaith ; upon 
movir^ the high altar to its present spot, this stone was lound, 
and the miracle is celebrnter' in a Wend inscribed ibereon. 

Of such ni'terials nre composed uie various relics foupid in 
the other iinlions. at Rome, and in other parts of Ibe Roman 
CallM'lic vvorlil. The account here inserted has been furnished 



by a Calbol'c penl'eman who has resiiled at Rome, and obserT- 
«a whatever :s curious or interesting in thai venerable city. 
We have the Council of Trent and Ibe catechisms for 



thority in asserting that all good Romrn Caibolics are taught, 
that m honouring saints who sleep in the Lord — in invoking 
then: — in revereicing their satred relics and asbes, Ihe gloiy 
of Uo'l is so far from Iieing lessened that it is greatly increased ; 
that they are to I e ncrsbipped. or nvoVed. because tbey con- 
stant'y pray loOod fortbe s.-)lvationofmen. 

In "Thf fMiur,ris of 'he Catholic liodrit*" it Js stated, !■ 
anewer t« the following question : " What is the Catboli* doc- 
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trioe toudiim; the veneiation and jnTocation of sainte V it « 
said that " We are taugbl, 1st, that liiere li an honour and ven- 
eration due to ai^els and sainls ; Sd, that they offer prayers to 
God for us ; 3d, that it is good and profitable to invoke tbenii 
tb.nt is, to bare recourse to their intercession and prayers ; and, 
411), that their relics are to be had in veneration. 

They tell us further, thai the church in all ages has paid tbil 
honour and veneration to the saints, by erecting churcnes, and 
keeping holidays to their memory ; a practice which the Pro- 
testants have also retained. In their invocations, however ; 
they simply say to the sainti, " pray for us." To the Virgin 
Hary, the commoD inTOcalion is this, " Hail Mary, mother of 
God, the Lord is with thee ; pray for us sinners now at the hour 
of death !" They, however, frequently ip their bodu of com- 
mon prayer, missals as we call them, use the most pleaiii^ 
and endeariic epithets to the Virgin. 

ARTICLE xxt. 

I do believe that the images of Christ, of the blessed Virgin 
the mother of God, and d' other saints, ou^ht to be had and re- 
tained, and that due honour and veneration ought to be paid 
unto tbem. 

Expoiition. — "Pictures are the books of the unlearned." 
But it is not this idea alone that suggests to the pious Catholic 
- the propriety of paying veneratoii III the imagesof the saints; 
the calechisni says that the minister shall teach the people, 
that images of saints are to be placed In churches that they 
may be likewise worihipped. If any doubt arise about the 
meaning of the word worihip, when applied to images, the 
minister shall teach them, that images were made to instruct 
them in the history of both testaments, and to refresh their 
memories ; Jor being excited by the remembrance of divine 
things, they escite more strongly to worship God himself. 

It is a stupid and illiberal error to charge the Roman Catho- 
lics with the proper worship of sainlsor of imams ; and to call 
them idolatora, as many hare done, and some ill-infonned Pro- 
testants still do ; the charge is both untrue and unjust. 

Who has not often involunlarily ejaculated a prayer to the 
One God, when looking upon some well-executed piece of 
sculpture or painting, representing some person -or scene of sa- 
cred history f The scriptural pamlii^B of tht late Mr. West, 
some of which ornament the altar-pieces of our own churches, 
have a powerfal tendency to call forth this feeling ; and be bai 
but a cold heart, if not even a sceptical one, who can look upon 
that artist's " Christ healing the sick," or his " Christ Fleet- 
ed," and be totally unmoved by somethii^ of a devotional 
spir ;t. It is certain, that nothing more than the excitation of 
this feelii^i^intendedby the use of images and pictures amongst 
the Roman Catholics. If ignorant persons in ignorant times hare 
made any other use of these visible remembrances of departed 
worth, it has been an abuse of an haTisteH,if oot a piootable, 
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ptaetice. The Catholic Church forbids idolatty, rankii^ it as 
one of the deadly sins. Let them be ri^hll; understood on thit 
as on other points. Let us not charge them with beii^ of a re- 
ligion which thej denj, nor judge them lest ne also be judged. 
I neither justify nor condemn ; but stale factii. But it must he 
confessed that their lanE^uage, especially when speaking of the 
Viiein MaiT, is sometimes extremely poetical and derout ; in 
Ihelittle office of the blessed Virgin, she is desired to loose the 
bonds of the guilty — to drive away e^ils from iis — to demand 
all good thirds for us — make us chaste — protect us from the 
enemy — receive us at the hour of death. She is set forth as 
the mother of mercy, and the hone of the world ; but why may 
not a Roman Catholic call her The Mother of God ? These are 
ail so many pious byperixiies and nothing' more : worship, in 
the highest sense of the word, the Catholics pay to the Tnnitj" 
only ; — the very same Trinity in Unity, and Unity in Trinity, 
which is " worshipped and glorified" by Qhrislians of the re- 
formed churches in all countries. 

ARTICLE xxir. 

I do affirm that the power of indulgences was left by Christ 
in the church ; and that the use of them is very beneficial to 
Christian people. 

Eu^oatimt. — Bossuet asserts, and on!y wbat is commonly be- 
iierea, that the Council of Trent proposes nothing more relative - 
to indulgences, but tliat the church had the power of granting 
them from Jesus Christ, and that the practice of them is whole- 
some ; which custom, the council adds, ought still to be pre- 
served, thoi^h with moderation, lest ecclesiastical discipline 
should be weakened by too ereot toleration. 

By indulgences granted by the p<ipes and prelates of the 
cliurch, persons are dischaiged from temporal punishment here 
and in purgatory. 

On few subjects has the Catholic religion been more misrep- 
resented than on this of indulgences ; there is fomelhrng ob- 
noxious in the very term. We are apt to allach an idea and 
importance to it, when applied as in this case, which do not be- 
long to it. That a bad use may have, at times, been made of it, 
is readily admitted : for what good is there that bas not been 
abused ? Bui it is denied that the Catholic religion gives any 
authority to its popes or prelates, or other ecclesiastical ollirers 
to grant a licence to sin, as many well>meaning Protestants sup- 
pose they may. The foi^eiy about Telzel at the time of (he 
reformation ought not to be mentioned, except to the indjvi^iual 
disgrace of the forgers. 1 vindicate not the practice or the doc- 
trine of indulgences in any sense ; but the author, as an honest 
writer, will endeavour lo screen the youthful mind, for whom 
he principally now writes, from the contagion of prejudice and 
mistake on this, as on other points. 

In the first ages of the Chrlsiian church indulgences were 
common. In those times of strict ecclesiastical discipline, very 
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severe penalties were inflicted on those who had been guilty of 
any sins, nhelher public or private ; and in parlietilar Ihpy 
were forijidden, for a certain time, to partake of the Lord s 
supper, or to hold any communion with the church. General 
rules were formed upon these subjects; but aa it was often 
found expedient to make a discrimination in the deg:reeB of 
punishment, according (o the different circumstances of the 
offenders, and especially when they shewed marks of contrition 
and repentance, power was given to (he bishops, by the Council 
of Nice, to relax or remit those punishments as (hey should see 
reason. Every favour of this kind was called an indulgence or 
pardon. 

In course of time, however, (his wholesome discipline be^n 
lo relax and degenerate, and some few ambitious and dest^nii^ 
men, in tliose dark ages, began to make a had use of it : in the 
v-.ry teeth of their own religious tenets and doctrines, these in- 
dulgences were actually bought and sold, just as in our own 
times church-livings, advowsons as (hey are called, seats in par- 
liament, lucrative and honorary offices in church and slate, are 
sold. fhG doctrine itself implies neither more rlbr less than a 
merciful relaxation of some severe ecclesiastical discipline ; and 
the practice, though not (he name, is still retained by many of 
the seels of the present day. 

At present, the utmost length to which the use of indulgen- 
ces is carried in the Church of Rome, is their extension lo the 
dead : and here the Catholics li.ll us, they are not granted by 
way of abfiohidnn, since the pastors of the church have not thai 
"iri^diclion over (be dead ; but an; only available to the faithful 



shepherd, by way of Mi^Hjfe, or spiritual succour, applied to 
Iherr souls out ofthe tre;isury of Ibe church. 

They have also what they call s jubilee ; and so called from 
the resemblance it hears lo the Jubilee in the old Mosaic law ; 
which was a year of remission, in which bondmen were roslored 



to liberly, and every one returned to his possesaious. — The 
Catholic juiiVee is a ;)/e»(ii-i/ or'enlire jnrfWg^ce granted every 
liventy-nlih year, as also upon other extraordinary occasions, (o 
such as, being truly penitent, shall worthily receive tlie blessed 
sacrament, and pert'orm the other conditions of fasting, alms, and 
prayer, usu;il!y prescribed at such times. 

Tliere Hre other jj/eimr^ indulgences, differing fiom a jubilee. 
A j jbilee is more solemn, and accompanied with certahi privile- 
ges, not usually granted upon other occasions, wi(h regard to 
their being absolved by any approved confesitor from all ex- 
oommunicalioiis, and olher reserved cases ; and having vows 
exchai^ed into the performance of other works of piety. To 
which mny be added, that as a jubilee is extended to the whole 
church, which at that time joins as it were in a body, in offering 
a tioly violence io heaven by prayer and penitential works ; and 
as the caust for granting an jnduleence is usually more evident, 
.tnd greater w«rlu of piety are prescribed for the obtaining of it. 
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the indulgence, of consequence, is likely to be more certain and 

In the ordinary, or what may be called tbp every-day prac- 
tice, indulgences extend only !<■ Ihe granlir^ of the laity to eat 
certain meats, or abstain from cerlain formal fasis and observan- 
ces, from considerations of sickness, convenience, &c. 

This is the sum of that dreadful biig:-bear at which we have 
so longslarlled with borror, and shrunk back from with indig- 
nation : the practice may be absnni ; but rl is not wicke-t ivlicn 
rigblly understood, and observed in conformity with Ibe spiril 
and tenure of the rest of the Roman Catholic religion. 



I do ackimwledge the tioly Catholic and apostolic Roman 
Church lo be the mother and mistress of all churches ; and I 
do promise and swear true obedience to the Bishop of Rome, 
Ibe successor of Peter, the prince of ibe Apostles, and the Vicar 
of Jesus Cbrisl. 

Exposition. — This article has reference chiefly to what bas 
been, somewhat improperly, called the pope's supremacy ; it 
ought rather to be called Ihe pope's primacy. 

The Calbolic doctrine is as follows : That St. Peter was 
head of the church under Christ — thai the pope, or Bishop of 
Rome, is at present head of the church, and Christ's vicar upon 
earth. This they attempt lo prove by tlie unanimous consent 
(if ihe fathers, and the traditiQh of the church, and say that Si. 
I'eler translaled his chair from Antioch to Rome. Hence the 
see of Rome in all ages hsa been called the see of Peler — Ihe 
chair of Peter ; and absolutely the see apostolic ; and in that 
quality has, from the hegittning, exercised jurisdiction over all 
other churches. / 

The Church of Rome they call the mistress and mother of all 
churches ; because her bishop is St. Pelerls successor, -ind 
. Christ's vicar upon earth, and consequently Ihe father and pas- 
lor of all the failhful ; and Iherefope this church, as being Si. 
I'eler's see, is the molher and mistress of all churches. 

Pope Boiiiface VIII. in his canon laiv, asserts and decrees a- 
follows ; " Moreover we declare, and say, and define, and pro- 
nounce to every human creature, lUal il is altogether necessary 
lo salvation, to be subject lo the Konion pontiff.'* 

It is pniper here to caution Ihe reader against the notion that 
Roman Catholic", in admitting ihe pope's supremacy, or prima- 
cy, hold thai Ibe pope's power over ihe Christian world is of a 
temporal nature : il has no such extension ; no such reffrence ; 
for how often have the pope's spiritual siibjecls, catholic kings 
and emperors, gone to war with his boline^, ? Kings do not now 
hold their crowns at ihe disposal of any (>i)e except of ihe laws 
and of their own subjects. The pope's authority over his- own 
temporal dominions, which he holds as any other soverei^i, i.- . 
of course, not purely of an ecclesiaslrcal kmd ; and his spinl.iai 
power is greatly limited, even in Catholic counlrii-f, 3s Frwt;- 
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^ain, &c. The French or Gallican cburcb, in particular, is 
very independent- As far as relates to local disciplitie, the pope 
has bulalioiiledaulhorily ; even in the church of which be Is 
recognized a» the head. 



I do undoubtedly receive anit profess all other things that ate 
delivered, definecf by the sacred canonsand cecumenical coud- 
•ils, and especially riy tbe holy Synod of Trent : and all other 
thii^ contrary hereuuto, and all heresies condemned, rejected, 
and anathematized by the church, I do likewise condemn, re* 
ject, and anathematize. 

This, it must be confessed, is a sweeping article : but even 
here we shall do well not to mistake or misrepresent. The in- 
tolerance here manifest is evidently directed against " (hin°:s" 
rather than persons. They are heresies, real or supposed, tTiat 
are condemned, rejected, and anathematized, and not the peri 
sons of (be heretics. If ought not, however, to be denied or 
ooncoaled, that this famous bull, as it is called, which bears 
date Nov. 1664, repeatedly denounces curses on all those who 
dare dispute its statements. This solemn "bull, concerning 
the form of an oath of profession of faith," all ecclesiastical per- 
sons, whether secular or regular, and alt military orders, are 
i)bliged to lake and subscribe as follows : " This true Catholic 
huh, without which no one can be saved, which at this present 
time I do of my own accord profess and sincerely hold, ], the 
same N. N. do pronfiise and vow, and swear, and God assisting 
me, most constantly to retain and confess; entire and unviolated, 
to the last breath of my life ; and so far as in me lies, I will 
likewise take care thai it shall be held, taught, and preached 
by my subjects, or those the care of whom befongs to me, in tbe 
discharge of my office." 

Tbe exclusive character of tbe Roman Catholic religion is 
its worst feature ; in doctrines, of a puiely theological nature, ■ 
it differs little from tlie Calvinisl, or at best from the reformed 
churches ; in morals it is equal to the best of them : in disci- 
pline it is more rigid than any of them : but in the exclusive 
spirit, which it almost erery where breathes, it is more uni- 
formly explicit, and expressive than all the others, itistrue, 
that in llie Church of Ei^land, we boldly pronounce " God's 
wratb and everlasting damnation" on all who da not believe, 
or hold, or " keep whole and undefiled," the creed of St. Atha- 
nasius. It is equally (rue, that the Calvlnian churches do not 
admit salvation without faith, meaning thereby faith asunder- 
stood and e;ipi'essed by them. Nor is it less a fact, that many 
sects and parties " do not see bow a man can be saved holdii^ 
such and such a creed, differing from their own :" but, then, 
we do not, like the Roman Calhplics, call persons heretics, and 
anatiiemalize them at the repetition of every doctrine, consign- 
ing ibetn to the blackness ot^ darkness for ever and ever, be- 
cau,=e liiey do not say our Shibelelb in every particular. We 
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do not finally and ful!^ condemn for every trivial error : il is 
only ihe man who disputes llie most material of ihe " Five 
Points" tbat we all of us^ive over toSatan. If a man believec 
tiie holy trimly, original sin, vicariocia saciificeR, ttnd elernal 
punishment — iflie luilds the imputed righteousness of Christ— 
rtip final perseTerance of (he saiiils — the extraordinary influence 
of the Holy Spirit, and has taken the oath of abjuration, and 
that also against transubstanliation, we all admit that such aD 
one is, at least, in a salvable stale. But how different this frutv 
th» creed of Ihe Roman Catholics, which calls all men heretics. 
e<cept the invincibly ignorant, who do not believt; all the arti- 
cles of the Christian faith ? 

I should not do justice to the religious opinions of Ihe pres- 
ent race of Roman Catholics were I to omit the insertion of the 
Ibtlowing address, issued a few years a^o, expressive of Ihe 
general sentiments of this body of Christians on some of those 
poifitK on which (hey have been so grossly misunderstood. I 
extract it from my work, the " Porlraiiure of the Roman Cath- 
olic Religion," not bavii^ the original paper befoi*e me : — 

" An address of several ofhis majesty s Roman Catholic sub- 
jects, to their Protestont lellow-suhjects. His majesty's Roman 
Catholic subjects flallcred themselves that the declarations they 
had already made of the integrity of their religious and civil 
tenets — the oaths they had taken lo his majesty's person, family, . 
and government, — the . eroic exertions of a considerable pro- 
ftortion of them in bis majesty's Heels and armies, — the repeal- 
ed instances in which they have come forwaid in Iheircoontry'g 
cause, — Iheir irreproachable demeanour in the general relations 
of life, — and above all, the several acts of parliament passed for 
their relief, avowedly in consequence of, and ejtplicilly recog- 
nizing, their meritorious conduci, would have been a l>ond, to 
secure to them for ever, the affection ami confidence of all llieir 
fellow-subjects, and lo make any further declaration of their 
principles wholly unnecessary : 

" But with astonishment and concern, they observe, tb.-il this 
is not altf^elher the case :— Ihey are again publicly Iraduced ; 
and attempts are again made to prejudice the public mind 
against them : 

" We, therefore, English Roman Calhol ics, whose names are 
here under- writ (en, beg leave again to solicit the atlcirtion <^ 
our countrymen, and to lay before them the following unanswer- 
ed at)d unaswerable document, of the purity and integrity of 
(he religiout and civil principles of ALL fti* majesty's Iloman 
Catholic subjecU, in respect to their king and Iheif counliy. 

" We entreat you to peruse them ; — and when you have pe- 
ru.sed theni lo declare, — Whether his majesty's Roman Catho^ 
lie subjects maintain a single tenet inconsistent with the pticest 
loyally ; or int^rffring, in Ihe slightest degree, nitb any one 
duly which an Englishman owes bis God, his king, or bin 
country ? 

*'l.— -The first document we present loyou, is the oath aad 
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ili'claralion prescribed by (be British parliament, ol' the 3ItC 

of bis present inajesl]', »iid ivbicb is lakeu by all English 
Catholics. 

'" I, ,1. a., do bereby declare, thai I do profess (he Roman 
Catholic religion. 

"•. I.. 9. B., do sincerely promise and swear, that I will be 
faithful and bear true allegiance to his majesty King George 
the Third, and him will defend to the utmost of my power, 
against all cotiiipiracies and a(temp(s whatsoever that shall be 
made against bis person, crown, or dignity : and 1 will do my 
iitmost endeavour to disclose and make known (o his majesty, 
bis heirs, and successors, all (reasons and traitorons conspira- 
eies, which may be lomied against bim or them :' And I do 
faithfully promise to maintain, support, and defend, to the ut- 
most of my power, the succession of the crown ; which suc- 
cession, by an act, entitled, ' An act for the further limitation 
of the crown, and better securing the rights and liberties of the 
subject,' is, and stands limited (o the Princess Sophia, Eleclress 
and Dutchess Dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, 
being protcslants ; hereby uttedy renouncii^ and abjuring any 
obedience Or allegiance unto any other person claiming or pie- 
tending a rijght to the crown of these realms. And 1 do swear, 
that 1 do reject and detest, as an unchristian and impious posi- 
tion, that it is lawful to murder or destroy any peison or per- 
sons whatsoever, for, or under pretence of their being heretics 
urinlidel?; and also that unchristian and impious principle, 
that faith is nut to be kept with hercticts or infidels : And 
I further declare, that it is not an article of my failh ; and 
that I do renounce, reject, and al jui-e the opinion, that princes 
excommunicated by the pope and council, or any authority of 
the see of Rome, or by any authority whatsoever, may be de- 
posed or murdered by tbeir yiiibjects, or any person wIiatEoever : 
And I do promise, tlia( I will not hold, maintain, or abet any 
such opinion, or any olher opinions contrary to what is express- 
ed in tliis declaration : and I do declare that 1 do not believe 
llial (lie pope of Rome, or any other foreign prince, prelate, 
slate or potentate, balli or ought Id have, any temporal or civil 
jurisdiction, power, superiority, or pre-eminence, directly or 
indirectly, within this realm ; And I do solemnly, in the pres- 
ence ofGod, profess, testify, and <)eclare, ibat I do make this 
declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary 
sense of the words of this oalb, without any evasion, equivoca- 
t'ioi>;or mental reservaliou whatever, and without any dispen- 
sation already granted by the pope, or any authority of the see 
of Rome, or any person whatever, and without thinking that I 
am or can be, acquitted before Ood or man, or absolved of this 
declaration, or any part thereof, although the pope, or any other 

Seri«)n or authority whatsoever, shay dispense with or annul 
e same, or declare that it was null or void. 

" ' So help me God.* 
" II. — The nejft documents ire present to you are, the oalRs 
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and dec]araliaD» prescribed bjr the acts of the Irish parliament 
to Irish Roman Catholics :_ 

" The first is iheoath ot'ailegiance and declaration, prescrib- 
ed by [he Irish act of the 13th and 14 th of his present majesty ; 
and 13 taken by alf Irish Roman Catholics. 

■' I, Jl. B., do take Almiehly God, and his only Son Jesus 
Christ, my Redeemer, lo witness, that I will be failhful and 
bear true allestaiice lo our most gracious sovereign Lord Kiiig 
Qeorge the Third, and him will defend to the utmost of my 
power against all conspiracies and attempts whatsoever, that 
^ihall be made against bis person, crown, and dignily ; and I 
will do my utmost endeavour to disclose and m^tke Known to 
bis majesty and his heirs, all treasons and traitorous conspira- 
cies which may be formed against him or them ; and ] do 
iaillitullypromise to maintain, support, and delend, lo the ut- 
most of ray power, the succession of the crown in bis mejesly's 
family, against any person or persons whatsoever, hereby ut- 
terly renouncing and abjuring any obedience or allegrance 
unto the person taking upon hintselftbe style and title of Prince 
of Wales, in Ihe life-titne of his father, and who, since bis death, 
is said lo hare assumed the aty!^ and title of King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by the name of Charles the Third, and to 
any other person claiming, or pretending a right to the crown 
of these realms ; and I do swear that I do reject and detest, as 
unchristian apd impious to believe, that it is lawful (o murder 
or destroy any person or persons whatsoever, for or under pre- 
tence of their being beritics, and also that unchristian and im- 
pious principle that no faitb is to be kept with heritrcs : I 
further declare, that it is no article of my faith, and that I do 
renounce, reject, and abjure, the opinion that princes excora' 
municated by the pope and council, or by any authority of the 
see of Rome, or by any authority whatsoever, may be deposed 
or murdered by their subjects, or l>y any person whatsoever ; 
and I do promise, that I will not hold, maintain, or abet, any 
such opinion, or any other opinion, contrary to what is expressed 
in this declaration ; and I do declare, that I do not believe that 
the pope of Rome, or any other foreign prince, prt-l ate, state, 
or potentate, hath, or ought lo have, any temporal or civil 
jurisdiction, power, superiorily, or pre-eminence, directly ol 
indirectly, within this realm ; and I do solemnly in the pres- 
ence of God, and of his only Son Jesus Christ my Redeemer, 
profess, testify and declare, thai I do make this declaration, and 
every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense of the 
words of this oath, without any evasion, equivocation, or men- 
ial reservation whatever, and without any dispensation already 
granted by the pope, or any aulhorily of the see of Rome, ot 
any person whatever, and without thinking that 1 am, or can be 
acquitted before God or man, or absolved of this declaration, 
or any part thereof, although the pope, or any other person or 
persons or authority whatsoever, shall dispense nilh or anauX 
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the same, or declare that it was null and void from the lipgin- 
ninff. '"Solielp meGod." 

''The next is the oalb Snd declaration prescribed by the Irish 
act of the 33d of his present majesty, and is taken by all Irish 
Roman Catliolics, wishing to entitle themselves to the benefit of 
that act. 

" ' I, J. B., do hereby declare, that I do profess the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

" I, A. B., do sivear thai I do abjure, condem, and detest, 
as unchristian and "impious, the principle that it is lawful to 
Diurder, destroy, or any ways injure any persons whatsoever, 
for or under the prelsnce of "being a heritic : And I do declare 
solemnly before God, that I believe that no act in itself unjust, 
immoral or vcicked, can ever be justified or excused, by or un- 
der pretence or colour that it was done either for the pood of 
the church, or in obedience to any ecclesiastical power whatso- 
ever : I also declare, that it is not an article of the Talholic 
failh, neither am I thereby required to believe or profess that 
the pope is infallible, or that 1 am bound to obey any order, in 
its oivn nature immoral, thou^htlhe pope or any ecclesiastical 

fower, should issue or direct such order ; but on the contrary, 
hold that it would be sinful in me to pay. any respect or 
obedience thereto : I further declare that I do not iielieve that 
any sin whatever commilled by me, can be foi^iven, at the 
mere will of any pope, or of any priest, or of any person or 
persons whatsoever, but that sincere sorrow for past sms, a firm 
and sincere resolution to avoid future guilt, and to atone to God, 
are previous and indispensibte requisites to establish a well- 
founded expeclalion of foiyivenees, lind that any person who 
receives absolution without these previous requisites, so far from 
obtainim; thereby any remission ot his sins, incurs the additional 
guilt of violating a sacrament: And I do swear that I will 
defend, to the utmost of my power, the settlement and arraige- 
ment of (property in Ibis country, as established by the laws 
now in being r 1 do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly 
abjure, any intention to subvert lite present church establish- 
ment, for the purpose of substituting a catholic establishment in 
its stead : And 1 do solemnly swear, that I will not exercise 
any privilege to ivhich I am or may become entitled, to disturb 
and weaken the protestant religion and proleslant government 
in this kingdom. " ' So help me God.' 

" Such are the principles which his majesty's Romnn Catholic 
subjects have publicly and solemnly declared and professed on 
oath. There is not, in any of them, a single principle which 
eveiT Roman Catholic subject of his majesty does not profess ; 
or which, if his king and countiy required it,he would not think 
it his duty to seal with his blood, 

" 111. — In the year 1788, a committee of the Enelish catho- 
lics waited on Mr. Pitt, respecting tlieir application Tor a repeal 
of the penal laws. He requested to be furnished with authentic 
evidence of the opinions of the Raman CaUiolic clergy and the 
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Koroan Caftolic universities abroad, ' on the existence and ex- 
tent of the pope's dispensing power,' Three questoins were 
accordingly framed, and sent tuihe uitiversities of Paris, Lou- 
Tain, Alcala, Doway. Salamanca, and Valladolid, for their 
opinions. The questions proposed to them were, 1. Has the 
pope or cardinals, or any body of men, or any individual of the 
church of Rome, anj civil auloority, power, jursidiction, or pre- 
eminence whatsoever, nilhin the realm of England ? 2. Can 
the pope or cardinals, or aiiy body of men, or any iodividual 
•f the Church of Rome, absolve or dispense with his majesty's 
subjects from their oath of allegiance, upon any pretest nhatso- . 
ever ? 3. Is there any principle in the tenets of the catholic 
&ilh, by which cathofics are justified in not keepii^ faith with 
heretics, or other persons, differing from them in religious 
opinions, in any transaction, either of a public or a private 
nature ? 

"The universities answered unanimously: — 1. That the 
pope or cardinals, or any body of men, or any individual of the 
Church of Rome, has not any civil authority, power, Jurisdiction 
or pre-eminence nhaisoever, within the realm of England. 2. 
That the pope or cardinals, or any body of men, or any indi- 
vidual of the church ot'Rome.CAiiNOTabsolveor dispense with 
his majesW's subjects from tbeir oath of allegiance, upon any 
pretext whatsoever. 3. That (here is no principle in the tenets 
of the catholic faith, by which catholics are justified in not 
keeping faith with heritics, orother persons differing from them 
in religious opinions, in any transactions either of a public or a 
private nature. As soon as the opinions of the foreign univer- 
sities were received, they were transmitted to Mr. Pitt ; but 
we earnestly beg of you to observe, that it was for his satisfac- 
tion, not ovra, that these opinions were taken i assuredly, his 
naiesty's Roman Catholic subjects did not want the wisdom 
•f foreign universities to inform them, that bis majesty is the 
lawful sovereign of all his Roman Catholic subjects ; and that, 
by every divine and human law, his Roman Calhnlic subjects 
owe him true, dutiful, active, and unreserved allegiance. 

"Such then, fellow-countiymen and fellow-sulijects, — awk 
hting our religious and civil principles, in respect to our king 
and our eauatry, — let us now again ask you, — is there in. Ibem 
a sii^le tenet which is incompatible With the purest loyalty ; 
or which in the slightest degree, interferes with the duty we owe 
to God, our King, or our country ? 

"But, — are these principles really instilled iniouf" "^ 



actions correspond with them ? In reply we ask,— Are there 
not at this very moment, thousands of his majesty's Roman 
Catholic subjects, who daily and hourly make the- roost heroic 



exertions and sacrifices in those fleets ; 

patient and adventurous courage it is owii^ that we are still 

blessed with a kii^ and country. 

" Now then, fellow-country men and fellow subjects, be as- 
sured, tJiat among these heroic and inestimable defenders and. 
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supporlera of theirkir^andlheircountry, there isnot one, whose 

parenla am) whose priesla have not taught him, that loyally is a 
reliKroiis as much as a civil dul_y ; and that when he is fifrhlir« 
for his kingand his counliy, he is performing a duly lo his God. 

This paper was signed by 69 of the most respectable catho- 
lic noblemen and gentlemen uf the kingdom, with the late ven- 
erable Dr. Douglas, Vic. Ap. London, at their head. 

A faithful view having thus been exhibited of the Hf.licion 
of the Roman Catholics, so far as relates to doctrines and opin- 
ions, nothing remains hut to attempt a similar description of 
Ihoir Rites and Ceremonies, inclucfing some rel%ious Pr*cti- 
cES not already sufficienll? explained. 

It is well known that the Roman Catholics perform divine 
service in the Latin tongue. The Council of Trent decreed that 
this ought to lie the case. This practice was introduced so early 
as [he year 666 ; a very ominous number, being no other than 
the number of the beast mentioned iu the holy scriptures, that 
beast bein^, as we protestants believe, no other than the church 
of Rome berself ;* though some ignorant catholics have declar- 
ed that it meant the famous Doctor Martin Luther ; and several 
later writers, that it applies to Napoleon Bonaparte, now fallen 
like Babylon of old. However this m.ny be. the Church of Rome 
has chosen to have all her masses performed in the Latin tongue ; 
but for the instruction of the ignorant, all those praj'ers, &c. 
are translated into the mother- torque. 

It has -been -said, hut without foundation, thai the Roman 
catholics forbid the use of the holy scriptures in the vulgar 
tongue; they now have nuniprous translations in use among the 
laity as well as among the clergv ; but the cliurch does not en- 
courage any translation besides her own. 

Something ought to be said concerning Persecution and the 
Inquisition ; but all that is'needful to be stated on those points 
is, that the re/ig^'ow of the catholics forbifls the former, and knows 
no inoreof thelatlerthan the prole^tsnt religion knows of the 
Star-chamber. They are slate iiistitulioiw and stale practices, 
not properly chaigeable upon the religion of the catholics; 
though they may be upon catholic princes and rulers, who '" not 
knowiiig ■ivnat manner of spirit they were of," encourged them 
in despighl of the obviou= tenets of their religion. 

The Worship of the Church of liome is of the Bjrandesl and 
most imposing character. Its ceremonials, especially in foreign 
countries, are extremely splendid. The most remarkable of 
their religious solemnities shall he now described. 

The Altar, according to (he sacred canons, should be made 
of stone ; and it is the bishop's province to consecrate it. The 
table should be made of one single stone, supported by pillars ; 

*Tlie opinion that flic Catholic Cliurch ii the Anllchriat of ■♦he 
Miriplure! is not an umiet-al amnn; Protsttaala H< it ban been. That 
church bw nerer ilnnied.pxnlicitlv, the Father and the Soa. 
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there should he three steps lo go ap to it, covered with a car- 
pet ; and it is jbe clerk's business to see tbat the table be cover- 
ed with a ehriiiaal, that is, a fine cloth as white as possible, laid 
upon it. All Ibis must be observed with the greatest exactrjes* 
nith regard (o the high altar, where Christ's body, or the host, 
is generally deposited. The clerks must be dressed in their 
surplices when they approach it, and immediately kneel down 
and adore the holy -lacraiiient. Certain rules are nkcn-jse lo be 
observed in (he cQ^nge of the ornainenls ; the whole gfwhich 
must be blessed, crossed, &c. and sprinkled vrilli holy, or 
consecrated water. 

The same fonnalities are to be observed with respect lo the 
Tabehnaclc of the altar, lo the pyx, that ts, the bos wherein 
the host is locked up, and the corporals on which they conse- 
crate ; in all which thej are to provide ereiy thing of the great- 
•si value j neitbergolil, silver, nor precious stories, are spared 
to adorn it ; and the most splendid productions of art contribute 
to its lustse. Tapers are set on the right ainl left side, which 
must be made of while wax, except in offices for the dead, &c. 

There must be a crucifix, in alto relievo, on the altar ; whicli 
is generally of curious workmansliip. This crucifix must be so 
placed, thai llie foot may be as high as the top of^ the candle- 
ittick. There are, also, sundry cruets, basins, ^'c. ibr wash- 
ii^ ; also, a little bell to be rung at what is called the sanctut, 
and the two elevations, or lifiir^s-up, of the boi^t. The cleHc 
nuat tinkle it twice at each mncivs ; and at llie Iwo elevations 
nine times [viz.) thrice when Ibe priest kneels down ; Ihrice 
when he elevates ihe host, and thrice when be sets it down upon 
fbe altar. 

The same formalities are observed in regard (o the chalide, 
or cup. 

The attar is inclosed within rails generalljli of curious work- 
manship, and Ihe whole service is conducted with solemnity and 
great ceremony. 

li will be proper here to explain, as well as I can, " obscured 
as they are in the misl of aniiquity," some of these cere] not lies, 
and ot the vestments with which ihe priests are decorated on 
their solemn occasions. The Rev. J'eterGandoiphy,a li-amod 
priest of Ihe metropolis, has given sufficient esplanaiiim of 
ihe.m in his ptreface lo his edition of the lituisy, published a 
few years ago. These ceiemonles, composed, as be says, for 
the e'dification of Iht failhful, were mostly intended toliear a 
mystical .significalioii ; though convenience and propriety olten 
dictated the adoption of some. Thus the pra}ing with uplift- 
ed bands, in imilalion of Moses, myslically expresses the ele- 
vation of our thoughts to God. St. Paul also gives a mystical 
reason ior the custom of ttien praying uncovered in churches ; 
and even to matiy oflbeir ceremonioi^ which proprielv has in- 
troduced, the church has added a mystical sense. Thus llie 
altrtra in.lhe Roman Catholic churches are always raised above 
Ihe level of Ihe pavement, that the people may more easily 
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abserre the mysteries as they are celebrated ; yet, in this the 
church proposes to herself a. meaning of a mystical kind, which 
is that they are the altars of mediation between heaven and 
earth. 

In the same manner the sacred vestment) were, we are told, 
originally common garments, in universal use when first intro- 
duced into the offices of religion. These several vestments are 
called by the following names : The ehamhle and dalmatic : 
these were coloured dresses, corresponding in shape to the 
French frock worn by our labouring peasants : convenience has 
taught the Catholics to leave the seams unsewed at the sides. — 
The cope. This is an exact pattern of our modem trooper's 
cloak, — Tbettole: this was a smaller cloak, more resembling 
a tippet, or a Spanish mantle, which the scissors have gradual- 
ly narrowed to its 'present shape. — The jnonupie was originally 
a clolb, hanging from the left arm, to wipe the face. The 
amice was a cloth tied over the head ; used perhaps for warmth, 
and so placed that it might be drawn back upon the neck and 
shoulders at pleasure. The alb was the universal under gar- 
ment of all ranks, full, and reaching down to (he beets ; and is 
still the common dress of the Asiatics.— The girdle was a cord 
necessary to confine il close to the body. — The surplice was a 
short loose while dress, and so called because occasionally worn 
over a dress made of the fur and hair of animals. 

Such are the names, and such the origin, of the principal 
vestments worn by the Catholic priests of the present day ; but 
induenced by the ever-varying fashion of the times, the church 
soon affixed to (hem a mystical signification, and piously assirri- 
ilafed them to the virtues in which the Christian s soul is ever 
supposed to he arrayed. The amice, orhead-clolb, for instance, 
was compared to the protecting helmet of spiritual grace and 
salvation. The loi^ alb, or white linen garment, was snpptised 
to !>e emblematical of future glory and immorlalily.— The ma- 
nuple was Ihouglil to be an emblem of persecutions and suffer- 
ings forChrist'ssake ; and the chusuble, aalmaiic, &c. toespress 
the yoke and burthen of the gospel. 

Divine seroice, amongst the Catholics, consists of prayers and 
holy lessons, which the church has appointed lo be read eveiy 
day by the clergy at particular hours. This service is called 
by the church the canonical hours ; because it was ordained by 
the canons of the church, which not only prescribe the hours 
in which it was to be said, but likewise the particular circum- 
stances by which it is to be said. - ,.,..- 

This office is generally called the breviary, which derives its 
name from its being an abridgment of a longer service, that was 
formerly used, than is at present. 

This office is to be said in a standing posture, pursuant to the 
ancient custom of the church ; and upon the knees on the day 

The office consists of seven hours, if matt ins and lauds are to 
be reckoned one ; but of eight, in case they are divided. In 
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the more early ^^s it was composed of eix parts onhf. At 
present they are divided into seven or eight parts, (viz.) mattins 
for night, lauds for the morning ; ^nW, fierce, MX(e, and none 
for the day ; vesperi for the evening, and compline for the be> 
ginning of the night. 

The hour of saying prime is directly after sun-ristng ; titree 
is fixed to the third hour of the day ; lexte at the sixth hour ; 
none al the ninth hour ; vespen towards the everiiie, and com- 
pline after sun-st- 1. Due care is taken, that these offices be all 
punctually performed at or near the times specified. 

When the pope celebrates mass himseli, the cardinals ap- 

fear in white damask robes, laced with gold. The cardinal 
ishops wear copes ; the cardinal priests chasubles ; the car- 
dinal deacons tunics ; and all of them while damask mitrei. 
The bishops were copes also ; but they are all of rich silks, 
embroidered with gold, and white linen mitres sewed on paste- 
boards. 

The Ceremonies nftke Man come next to be described. In 
this most solemn serrice, which is, as I have already stated, a 
holy sacrifice, the cburcb not only prays herself, but Jesus 
Christ, by the sacrifice of his own body, is supposed to offer 
up to G(M his Father the most perfect adoration that can pos- 
sibly be paid, since it is nothing less than a sacrifice offered to 
the Almighty by one who is himself God. 

The mass consists of two parts, (vii.) first, from the begio- 
nir^ (o the offering, formerly called the mass of the catechu- 
mens ; and the second, from the offemig to the conclusion, call- 
ed the mass of the faithful. .411 persons without distinction 
belne present at mass till the offering, the deacon then crielh out 
" holy things are for such as are holy : let the profane depart 

In Picart's book on Religious Rites and Cereroonies we have 
no fewer than thirty-five curious prints, illustralive of the 
several parts or portions of this great service : ihev are briefly 
as follow : — 1. The priest goes to the altar, in allusion to our 
Lord's retreat with his apostles to the Garden of Olives. 2. 
Before he begins mass, he says a preparatory prayer. Tbe 

Sriest is then to look on himself as one abandooea of God, and 
riven out of Paradise for the sin of Adam. 3. The priest 
makes confession for himself, and for the people, in which it is 
required that he be free from mortal and from venial sin. 4. 
The priest kisses the altar, as a token of our reconciliation with 
God, and our Lord's being betrayed by a kiss. 5, The priest 

5oesto (he epistle sideof th« ailar, and thurifies or perl'umes it. 
esus Christ is now supposed to be taken and bound. 6, The 
7ntroi(e, said or suns:. ■- e. a psalm or hymn, applicable to the 
circiimstance of our Lord's beii^ carried before Caiaptias the 
hish-priest. 7. The priest says the Kyrie Eloison, which sig- 
nifies. Lord, have mercy upon us, three times, in allusion to 
Peter's denyii^ our Lord thrice. 8. The priest tumii^ lo- 
warda the altar, says, Domintu vobiacwn, L e. Tfae Lord be 
5 
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witbyoa; the people return Ibis salulation, cum SpiriiutM, 
and with thy Spirit. Jesus Cbriat lookitiEcat Peter. 9. The 
piiest reads tbe epistle relatii^ lo J<!sus being accused before 
Pilate. 10. Tbe priest bonii^ before the altar, says Munda 
eor, i, e. Cleanse our hearts. The gradual is sung. This 
psalm is varied accurdii^ as it is tbe time of Lent or Dot. The 
deTOtion is now dii'ected to our Saviour's being accused before 
Herod, and making iio reply. )1, The priest reads ibe gos- 
pel wherein Jesus Christ is sent from Herod to Filale. The 
rospel is carried from tbe right side of tbe altar to tbe left, to 
denote tbe lender of the gospel to Ibe Gentiles, after refusal by 
Ibe Jews. 12. The priest uncovers the chalice, berebj to 
represent our Lord was stripped in order lo be scoured, 13. 
The oblation to the host, the creed is sung by the coi^regation. 
Tbe priest then kisses the altar, then itie priest offers up the 
host, which is to repre.^ent or import Ibe scouiging of Jesus 
Christ, which was introductory to bJs other suffernigs. 14. 
The prie-^l elevates tbe chalice, then covers it. Here Jesus 
beiitt crowned with tborns is supposed to be figured lo the 
mind, shewing that be was going to be elevated a victim ; 
and it is well Known the victims of the Pagans were crowned 
kefore they were sacrificed to their idols. 15. Tbe priest 
washes his fingers, as Pilate washed his hamls, and declares 
jfesus- innocent, blesses the bread and the wine, blesses tbe 
frankincense, and perfumes the bread and wine, praying that 
the ^mell of this sacrifice may be more acceptable lo him 
than the smoke of victims. 16, The priest turning to the peo- 
ple, says, Coremus Fratrei, i. e. Jel us pray. He then bows 
kimseU to tbe altar, addresses himself to tbe Trinity, and 
prays in a very low voice. This is one of tbe secrelums of 
ihe mass, and the imagination of tbe deveut Christian is to 
find out the conformity between this and Christ beiic clothed 
with a purple robe ; tut we shall be cautious of adding more 
•n this head, that ne may not loose ourselves in tbe boundless 
•cean of allusions. 17. Tbe priest says tbe preface at the 
close of the Secretwn. _ This part of the mass is in affinity to 
Jesus Christ being crucified. The priest uses a prayer to God 
the Palber, wbicn is followed by the Sanetui, holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord, &c. which Ibe people sins. 18. Tbe priest join- 
ing his hands pra^s for the faithful Inat are livii^. This ii 
said to be in allusion lo Jesus Christ bearing the cross to die 
Upon, that we might live. 19. Tbe priest covers with a cloth 
the host and cbaMce, St. Veronica otiering her handkerchief lo 
Jesus Christ. 30. The priest makes the sign of the cross 
upon the host and chalice, to signify that Jesus Christ is nailed 
to the cross. 21. The priest adores Ihe host before elevated,' 
uid then he raises it up, in the best manner to represent our 
Saviour lifted upon the cross. He repeats the Lord's prayer, 
with bis arms extended, that bis body might represent the fig- 
ure of a cross, which is the ensign of Christianity. 22. The 
priest likewise consecrates the cjbalice, and elevates it, to lep- 
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resent the blood of Jeaui Christ shed upon the cross. J9. 
The priest saja Memento for the faithful that are in purgatoir. 
This prayer is in allusion to that which our Lord made Tor his 
CDemies : but Ihia allusion nould be forced and unnatural, un- 
less the devotees looked upon Ihemselfes as his enemies. 24. 
The priest then raises bis voice, smitiiu; his breast, beg^s God'i 
blessing on himself and coi^regation, for the sake of such taints 
as be enumerates, and implores the divine Majesty for a place 
in paradise, to imitate the thief upon the cross. 26. The 
priest elevates the host and cup, and says theoer omnta, then 
the Lord's prayer. The sign of the cross, which he makes on 
the host, the chalice, and the altar, is to represent to God that 
bleeding sacrifice vrbich his Son i^ered up to him of himself : 
then the devout Christian becomes the child of God, and all 
this is an allusion to the Virgin Mary's being bid to look on St. 
John as her son. 26. After the Lord's prayer the priest sayi 
a private one to God, to procure his peace by tbe mediation of 
tbe Virgin Mary and tbe saints, then puts the sacred host upon 
tbe paten, and breaks it, to represent Jesus Christ giving up 
the ghtst. %1. The priest puts a little hit of the host into the 
chalice. The true Christian is. now with an eye of faith to b«- 
hold Jesus Christ descendir^ into Ldmbo, i. e. hell. 28. Then 
the priest says, and the people sing, .id^vs Dti, ii.c. thrice over, 
and the priest smites his breast. This action is an allusion to 
those who, having seen our Lord's sufferings, returned home 
smitii^ their breasts. 99. After the Agnus Dei is sung, tb« 
priest says a private prayer for th« peace of the church. He 
then kisses the altar, and the instrument of peace called tha 

Easis, which being received at bis hands by the deacon, it is 
anded about to tbe people (o be kissed, and passed from each 
other with these words, peace be -mitk vow ; and whilst the paxis 
is kissing, the priest prepares himself for tbe communion by 
two other prayers, when he adores the host, and then says, with 
a low voice, 1 wul eat of the celestial bread; and smiting bis 
breast, says, I am not worthy that thou shovldest enter into tmf 
house, three times, after eating of the bread. He uncovers the 
'chalice, repealir^ verse i. of the 115th psalm, according to the 
Vwlpaie. When the priest has received the communion, he ad- 
ministers it to the people. The application of these ceremo- 
nies is to tbe death and burial of Jesus Christ, and his descent 
into bell. 3(1. Ai\er this, the priest putlii^ the wine into the 
chalice, in order to take what is called the ablution, repeats a 
short prayer ; then he causes wine and water to be poured out 
for'the second ablution, accompanied with another short prayer,, 
and then salutes the cor^regation. These ablutions aliegorl- 
eally represent die washing and embalming the body of Jesus 
Christ, &c. 31. The priest sii^ the post communion or prayer 
for a good effect of the sacrament then received, expressed by 
the glorious resurrection of the regenerate Christians, and is to 
be looked upon as the representation of our Lord's resurrectiMi. 
.32 The priest, tunung to the people, says, Potitinvi vobis- 
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cum, ulutes th« con^ogation, aa th« smbmudor ofChriil, 
with the message of peace. 33. The priest icads the begin* 
ping of St. John's gospel, and particularly of Jesus's appear- 
ing to his mother and disciples, and uses some ^tort prajera. 
34. The priest dismisses the peopU with these words, be nUa- 
»a est, depart, ib« mass is concluoed, to which Ihej aoswer, 
God be thanked. This, they say, points to (h« ascension of 
Jesus Christ, where he receives the eternal reward of that s*- 
srifice, both as priest and victim. 36. The people receive the 
benediction of the priest or hisbi^, if be is present, to repre- 
Mnt the blessings prwnised and poured down upon the apostles 
by tbe Holy Ghost. 

This benediction must be given after kiw)i», with eyej 
creeled to heaven, aad anna etictclied out, ana then gentl7 
broggbt back to the stomach, that the batids may join ia an 
a&ctionate manner for the congregation of the failhliil. 

Tbe estmsion of the arms atxf the joinii^ of the batids are 
both mistical, and shew the charity with whuh the priest calls 
bis^iritual brethren to God. 

When he pronounces the benedictioo be must lean in an eD< 
tagii^ posture towards the altar. 

The general division of masses is into h^h and low. Ht^h 
Mau, called also ttie Grand Mats, 'a that sui% by tbe choris- 
ters, and celebrated with the assistance of a deacon and a 
lub-deacon. Law Mais, wherein the prayers are barely re- 
hearsed, without any sioging, and performed without much 
ceremony, or the assistance of a deacon and a sub-deacon.-— 
Tbe music on diese occasions is generally as full and as rich 
as possible. 

As to ordinaiT maEses, there are some which are said for tbe 
Christian's soul ; for releasing it from purgatoiy, or mitigating 
its punisbment there. A aufficieat sum must be left to tbe 
parish priest for that purpose. 

Tbere are also Private Mattes, for the restoration to health, 
for Iraveilers; and for returning thanks to Almighty God for par- 
ticular mercies ; these are called Votive Masses, 

Tbe mass used at sea ia called the Dry Mass, because oa 
(hose occasions the cup is omitted, lest the motion of tbe vessel 



«hould occasion any of the t»Dsecrated wine, which is the blood 



occasion any oi i 
of Ood, to be spilled. 

There are other sorts ot solemn masses, as the collegiate, tbe 
pontifical, those celebrated before the pope, cardinals, or bish- 
ops, at Christmas, Pession-week, &c. 

When high mass is perforined episcopallv, or b^ a bishop, it 
is attended with still greater ceremony and magnificence. As 
soon as the bishop is observed to come in sight, the bells are 
rung ; that is of course, where bells are used, which is not veiy 
common. On bis seltiiw bis foot within the church doors the 
oi^ans begin to play ; the master of tbe ceremonies gives the 
sprinkle to the heaa-canon, who presents it, aller be has kissed 
both that and the prelate's hand. Hia lofdsfaip sprinkles him- 
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self, sod then the canons with it, in the mme of die Father, the 
Sod, and the Holy Ghost; and then eoes and gays a prayer be- 
fore the altar, on which stands the holy sacrament, at a desk 
rrepared for that particular purpose, and does the same at the 
igh altar, from whence he withdraws into the vestry, and there 
puis on his peculiar ornaments in the following order ; — 

The sub-deacon goes to a little closet contieuous to (he altar, 
and takes from ttience the episcopal sandals and stockings, which 
he elevates and presents to the bishop'. Then the deacon kneels 
down, and pulls off bis lordship's shoes and stockings, in the 
midst of seven or efght aeolite* and readere, the former being 
generally youi^ persons, whose business it is to wait on toe 
' pope, or serve in churches, as in this instance. The word itself 
simply signifies /bJ/detr*. These are all dressed in their respec- 
tive habits, and with tbe deacons, all upon their knees, spread 
Ihepreiate's robes. 

Two of the acolUes, or accolythi, alter that they have washed 
their bands, take tbe sacred habiliments, hold them up, and 
give them to the two deacon -assistants, to put upon tbe bishop 
as soon as he ^as wa^d his hands. The deacon salutes the 
bishop, takes off his upper garment, and puts on his amice, the 
cross whereof he devoutly kisses. Then ihey give him the albe, 
the girdle, tbe crou, (or his breast ; tbe itoU, and pluvial. 
Upon receiving each of these the bishop kisses the cross, there- 
by to testify his veneration of that sacred emblem. The dea- 
cons and assistants likewise kiss tbe holy vestments. 

As soon as the bishop is seated, they put his mitre on, and a 

Eriest presents bira with the pastoral rin^. The deacon gives 
im his right glove, and the sub-deacon his left, which each of 
them kiss, as also the band they have the honour to serve in all 
these cux^umstancea. 

Prayers intended to retumGod thanks for the sanctification 
of his church by the Holy Ghost, are ejaculated, and adapted 
to each individual piece of the episcopairobea. The devotion 
of this ceremony is also supported ana confirmed by the ^'ingii^ 
the office of tlie fierce. These several robes, &c. have also 
each a mystical or spiritual signification ; as the ttole describes 
the yoke of the gospel ; the taking off of the shoes alludes to 
Moses putting off bis shoes. Tbe pltmial nas formerly used 
by travellers, to represent the miseries of this life, Stc. &c. 

Tbe bishop being; thus dressed in all his habiliments, his 
clergy range themselves round about him. Two deacons, who 
are canons, place themselves on each side of him, both in their 
dtUmaticui ; and after them a deacon and sub-deacon. Then 
tbe in cense- bearer, with the censer, and a priest, with the navel, 
out of which the bishop takes the incense, puis it into the 
censer, and gives it his benediction. After this be kisses tbe 
cross, which is upon the veetry altar ; and then goes in pro- 
cession to the other altar, where he is to celebrate the mass. 
Tbe incense -bearer walks at the head of the procession ; two 
wax-candle -beaien, with lighted tapers in their hands, narch 
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nent sm eacfi side of bin who bean the cross. All the fSetgy 
follow them. The sub-deacoo, who is to sic^ die epiatle, car- 
:iiea before his breast the New Teitament snut, witD the biah- 
ifip's maniple in it. .A deacon and priest march just before IbR . 
bubop ; bis lordship canying his shepherd's crook in his left 
hand, to dispense Bis blessings on those good Christians be 
passes in bis way. 

The bishop beins advanced to the altar, bows himself once 
to the cler^ and then advances on the fir^ step of the attar ; 
deliten his crook to the sub-deac«i, the deacon takint; off the 
nitre. Then the prelate and clei^ all bow before the cross 
on the altar ; after vrtiich the clcigr withdraw, exce[)t two 
priest's assistants, one on his right band and tbe other on bis letl, 
with the incense- bearer, the sub-deacon, the two deacon's as- 
sistants ; and thus the ceremony of the mass-serrice begins, 
the choir singing the latroit. 

Want of room prevents a further description of the cere* 
monies attending mass in tbe varimis forms in which that great 
s^rice, or sacrifice, is performed ; or an amusir^ account of 
tbe solemn mass, as celebrated b^ the Pope himself, might 
be given ; a ceremony aboundii^' with ubusual pomp and mag- 
nificence. 

It would be equally amusii^ to describe the peculiar cere- 
monies attendii^ higb-mass at Christmas, when his holineai 
officiates ; but this cannot be done : space is only lefl to notice 
some other topics of interesl-ftnd importance connected witk 
this venerable and singular cvmmuni^ of Christians. 

The procession of the host on Good Friday in Catholic coun- 
tries is peculiarly solemn ; though not so grand and impoaiDg 



At Courtray, a town in the Austrian Netherlands, it was, and 
it is believed still is, the practice on Good Fridays, to have « 
grand procession to what tuey call Mount Calvaiy, when a pioor 
man is hired to represent the suffering Saviour, and in that ca- 
pacity receives no small portion of thumps and blows. It was 
also, once the cuslotn at Brussels to have a public representa- 
tionof the crucifixion ; but I am inclined to believe, that the 
advancement of knowledge has taught the agents to lay aside 
that absurd custom. And it should be observed, once for all, 
that these, and such like practicen, have nothii^ to do with 
the ceremoniesof tbe church properly speaking, in all Catho- 
lic countries, hoivever, to this day, tbe- practice of procession- 
walkii^, on numerous occasions, particular on what is called 
corpus chriiti, is very prevalent. 

The prone, or homily, ought not to be overlooked. Under 
this woi^ pr(me, we are to include tbe instruction ^ich is giv- 
en to the people relative to what is necessary to salvation ; (he 
prayers of the church in a peculiar manner for (he faithful ; the 
publication of festivals, fasts, banns of matrimony, holy orders, 
9nA other things concerning tbe discipline of the church. The 
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jffww follotH the Ko^te) in lh« peifannance <^ divine iervic«. 
It is performed with n«at Mreiuony and pomp. 

It wili be ezpectea that some notice should be taken of the 
use of keadt, toe rotary, itc. 

The Eoman CatboHea tell us that the btadt, (which are a 
DumbeT of small beads strung' loosely on a piece of thread or 
silk) is a devotion, conaistii^ of a certain number of Patemot- 
ttr$ and Ave Mono*, directed for the obtaining' of the blessir^s 
of God through the prayers aod intercession of our Lady, that 
is, the Virgin Hary. Tho«« penona who use bead* in their 
devotions are generally found amongst the more ignorant ami 
poor of the congregatkHi : they shift or move a bead every time 
tbey have said a kail Mary, or a Lord't Praytr ; and in the 
service <^ the beada, tbey usually say ten half Maries for one 
Liord'i Prayer. 

By the rosary is meant a method of sayir^ or telling ibe 
beads, ao as to meditate on the incarnation, passion, and resur- 
tection of Christ ; and it is divided into three parts ; each part 
consistir^ of tWe mysteries, to lie contemplated duriru the re- 
petition of fire decade*, or tens, up<» the beads. The fiv« 
lint are called the jc^ful mysteries ; namely, the stmuiHTalion, 
the miitation, the nativity of Ckriit, and his representation in 
the temple ; ihejmr^eahoa of the blessed Viigin ; and Christ's 
being fctuod in the ftrnpJe tn the pUdtl of the daetori, fcc. The 
next five are called the ddorous and aofrowful mysteries, hav- 
ii^ a relation to the passion of Christ ; as his agony in the gar- 
den ; his being erovejted with thontt ; his carrying hia cross ; 
his being scourged at the pillar ; his enictfixion and death. 
Then come fire glorious mysteries, namely, the retiirrection of 
Christ: his asce>t*ionj coming of the Holy Ghost; atmmp- 
tian of the blessed Virgin, &c. and the eternal glory of the 
sainlf in heaven. This is, altogether, called the service of the 
Tomry. 

It is the opinion of the Roman Catholics, that hikacles have 
not ceased in the church ; aod some very recent instances have 
been solemnly stated, by the present learned Dr. Milner, an 
English Catholic prelate of ^rcat antiquarian and theologi- 
cal repute ; but as those miracles are not admitted by all 
Catholics, they will not here be described. There are many 
very enlightened and truly liberal priests, who do not give 
credence to every thing that is related of this kind ; although 
their general orthodoxy cannot be reasonably disputed. 

The consecration of crosses, bells, vestments, vessels, &c. 
must all be passed over, with barely mentioning that such are 
the practices of this ancient church ; as that of churches, 
ohorch-yards, bells, and regimental colours, is prevalent amoi^ 
the reformed. 

Tbe same observation will apply to the sign of the cross ; 
thonsh that ceremony is much more frequently used by Catho- 
lics ttwn by Protestants. 
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The /eorii and faOt of the Cathdic Church are n , 

aod are obserred by them tvith great veneration and puncluali* 
ty. Catholics do really fast. Eaater is kept with peculiar 
seal and solemnilT hy the Catholics ; so is Christmas and other 
holidays of that kind. Lent is also y^rj rigidly obserred hy 
them. 

ExoreittM, or the casting out of evil spirits, are now but 
seldom practised br the Roman Catholics : but they constantly 
exorcise salt, candles, water, &c. but alt tbey mean (hereby 
is blessing those articles, by way. of begging ot God, ^hat such 
as religiously use them may obtain blessings, &c. 

An ]Meiixu Dei is a piece of wax, stamped with the Lamb of 
^ God, blessed by the Pope with solemn prayer, and anointed 
with the holy chrism. These were formerly articles of sale ; 
and the (raffle in them was very productive. 

Every good Catholic on entering his place of wor^ip first 
dips his linger in the holy water, placed near the door ; then 
crossii^ himself, gently bends the knee — looking towards the 
altar.' From this has arisen the practice amoi^ Protestants, 
in the church of England, of putting their hats, or hands, be- 
fore their faces, and uttering a short prayer, before they take 
Iheir seat at churcb. 

We have also borrowed the practice of bowine at the name 
•f Jesus from the Roman Catholics, (hough, as will be shown in 
another part, we do not use that cereniony so frequently as they 
do. 

The practice of bumiro: candles, or wax-tapers, before the 
image of saints, the crucifix, and in the churches is of very an- 
cient origin. In the continental churches, the lamps are fre- 
quently numerous, brilliant, and costly. 

In describing the various forms and usages of the Catholic 
Church, it is lamentable to notice the eagerness with which 
many writers have quoted distorted representations professedly 
at enmity with the church and people they attempt to delineate. 
Prejudice and bigotry and imperfections are not confined to any 
ane sect of Christians, ll is easier to sneer and to lau^b than 
to reason ; and much easier to profess than to practice the 
Christian duties. Let such as gratify themselves in seeking out 
the errors and imperfections ol any denomination of Christians 
with a view of disputation only, and thus pass judgmeot upon 
them, reflect upon the following Scripture texts. Judge not 
that ye be not judged." " He that is without sin amoi^ you 
let him cast the first stone." "And why beholdest thou tbe 
mote that is in thy brother's eye, and considerest not the beam 
that is in ttiine own eye." " Let all bitterness and wrath and 
olamour and evil spraking be put away from you." " If it be 

fossibie as much as lieth in you live peaceable with all men." 
I is idle to suppose »iiy body nf Christians are entirely void 
of error or imperfection. "The heart of man is deceitful 
above alt things and desperately wicked." These reflections 
have been called forth from tbe considerations of the hasty 
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•intoat which hsn been fonoed oa the vmgM of tli* Catholic 
._iurch ; and particularly of Ho); Water, the CanoBizatioa of 
Saints, &c. 

The Cancmuaium ofSaiMti takes place in the Catimiic church, 
•B the proof, real or nipfKMcd, of miracles haring been wrouf bt 
at or by their relics : this is a hamiieas opinion, and does not 
kbstiact from the rationalitr of the Catholic in hi« coDception 
and practice of more weighty opiaions, and is often ill-under- 
atoodby the uotbinkii^ refonnisl. <• 

The kissing of the Pope's loe originated in a desire to exhibit 
profound bumility and veneratioa for the succeasor and the 
cause of Christ ; from the notion, probably, that the more 
lowly the appearance of attachment, the more holy the object 
ef it, aod more deroul tiic suppliant. 

It remains only to describe ibe eitstiof orders and societies of 
priests in the Catholic church. At one time the religious orders 
were extremely numerous ; but the improveinenlg of modem 
times bare f reatly reduced them. The march of reason and 
eommetice has done much for posterity ; and monastaries and 
convents are now growing into disrepute, and out of fashion, 
dl over the Christian world. 

Several Orders, as they are called, bowerer still exist : it 
will be sufficient to notice the most preralent and numerous. 

The Bbsbdictineb were formerly the great preservers and 
propE^aton of learning in the Christian world ; but they are 
now greatly diminished in number and influence. Some houses, 
however, still remain on the continent ; and, were it only for 
the service they have rendered to the republic of letters, tbe^ 
merit the gratitude and respect of the whole Christian and phi- 
losophic world. They foHow what is called the rule of St. 
Benedict, and were iounded about the year 529. They bave 
somewhat relaxed their former austerity ; they were once 
obliged to perform their devotions seven times in twenty-four 
hours, and always walk two together ; — tbey faated every day 
in Lent, till six o'clock in the evening, and ahated of their usual 
time in eatii^, sleeping, he. Every monk of this Order has 
two coals, two cowls, a table-book, a knife, a needle, and a 
hancUcerdiief ; and the fbmitura of his bed formerly consisted 
of only a mat, a blanket, a rug, and a pillow. 

To this Order (he English owe their conversion to the Chris- 
tian faith from the darkness and superstition of idolatij. They 
founded the metropolitan church of Canlerbuiy, and all the 
eathedrals afterwards erected. One of this Onler, AlcuJsius,. 
founded the University of Paris ; Guido, a Benedictine, in- 
vented the scale of music ; and Sylvester, the organ. Man_y 
pious and learned men, however, of this Order, still remain ni 
various parts of Christendom. 

The Dominicam, also called Jacobittt, and, in this country. 

Black Friari, were at one time, the most powerful supporter! 

' of the papal authiH'iiy in the world. They were founded by St. 

DomtKic, a celebrated Spaniard, in the early part of iIm 13tb 
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ceotuiy, and dill «xiat in France' and otfaer countries. The 
principal object oF this Order was the extirpation of error, and 
the destructten of heretics. Thev came to Ei^land about the 
jear IS2I ; and, in fhe jear 1276, the lord major and alder- 
men gave them two streets near the Thames i where they had 
a most magnificent monastaiy ; no part of which now remains, 
but the place is still called filaek Friari. 

In contradistinction to the Franciscaiu, the order of St. 
Dominic maintain that the Virgin Mary was born without ori- 
ginal sin. 

The modern term Jacobin* was derived from this Order ; and 
some of the first and most active promoters of the French rev- 
olution beloi^ed to it. 

The ¥l,agtllanU can hardlj be nowsard to have any existence 
as a body ; — they never were a recognised Order, !n ail ages 
of the world, a strange notion has existed that the Deity must 
necessarily be pleased with tbe self-inflicted punishment of his 
creatures ; instances of this unaccountable infatuation exist 
even at the present day.* These fanatics at one time maintain- 

*The practice of icflicIiDg self punisfament, ia some instance), ha* 
degenerated, of rathef riien, into an ocoasioo of rejoicing, or aome 
mere form, I kaow not prccUelj whence aroae the Irjih cuitoin of 
pasting between tbe two firea of Beal. 

To (be old Trinh glosiariei, noticed by Mr. LhuiTjd, mention it made 
thnt the Iriih druidt Died to light the solemn Grei every year, through 
which all four-footed beatti were driven ai a preiervative ftgaioit COD- 
tajpous diteatet. 

The Irish itill preserve the ancient custom, and light the Gret in the 
milking jards ; the men, women, and children, past through, or leap 
over Iheae sacred fireg ; and the cattle are driven through the flamei ob 
the Srat of May. 

tit. Joha'e eve it another of those iestivalt, at which time the lacred 
fires are lighted in every district throughout the kingdom, to the 
amount of oiaay thousands ; in the remote part of the country, all 
lamiXii s extinguish their domestic Gres, which must be re-lighted from 
the bonlSre. 

In Ireland is an ancient cave and chapel, dedicated to St. Patrick, 
The cave appears to have bem cut out of the solid rock. Within it is 
a very Email rill of water, issuing from the rock at the tide of the 
chapel, and pasiins through it 

To this chapel and cave, on a certain day in each year, and on Pat- 
rick's day in particular, the natives pay their devotions in pilgrimages, 
which, iiir certain atagrs, they undertake barefoot; but when they 
come to a certain spot in tbe way, they go on their bare kneet, and 
continue their devotions all the way to the cave, on stone and gravel, 
intermixed with heath and grass. 

During their devotions at the care, there is great stTu^^ling to get 
a drop of the water, with which the cripples, and those who have bad 
ulcers, are sure to wash themselves, in hopes of heing made well. 
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ed Q veiy, conspicuous figure, particularly in Italy : wticAever a 
kind of penitential procession was celebrated, the self-cunvicCed 
cfiiDinals inarche'l solemnly thmugb the streets, whippine them- 
selves wiih iiie uLiiost severity, and imploring, in the moiit pite- 
ous strains, the mercy of God. 

Tu such an exiravagani extent had thi« fanntical furor at 
length proceeded, that Pope Cleraejit VI. formally conilrmned 
then practice anrl tliemselves as impious and perr^rciotis heretics. 

Thr- practice of self- punishment is nol yet alwlislied ; even 
in Ibis cniighltned age it is deemed meritorious. 

't tie Fra-^eiseani were founded hy St. Francis, in the year 
1203 ; and it is. or was, a strict Order. At the time it was 
iouidtd, the churchmen, of every description, had become en- 
ervateil by riches. The pleasures of the (able, the sports of the 
Geld, and the alliiremerits of luxury and sensuality, were in- 
dulged in without restraint. The establisliment of an Order, 
liiuiided on tlie 'njunctions of the Christian author, lo his disci- 
ples, when be says " provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass, 
in your purses: neitherlwo coats, nor shoes, noryel staves: for 
the workman is worthy of his meal ;" was under these circum- 
stances, bigbly proper 

" Toe Kule of Penance of the Spiritual Father, St. Francis," 
pr luted at Douay, in 1644, says, that the brothers or sisters, 
thai are to he received into this Onler, ought to be faithful cath- 
olics ; not tied to matrimony ; free i'rom debts ; sound in body ; 
prompt in mind; not touched with any public infamy; reconciled 
to^eir neighbours ; and before their admission, to be diligently 
examined of these ibii^, by those that have power to receive 
tbem. 

St. Francis builfan edifice well calculated lo be beneficial to 
mankind, bad his successor followed the essential parts of bis 
regulations. He no doubt intended that bis followers shoifIS be 
absUimious and moderate in all their ap[>etites ; but he likewise 
intended that they sliould labour with Iheir hands for their sub- 
sintence ; and serve in spiritual matters almost gratuitously. In- 
stead ot observing these wise and benevolent rules, they attach* 
ed themselves to the observance of the moat rigid poverty ; and 
a superstitious adherence to the coarseness and form of the hab- 
it, particularly to the figure of the eapvee. 'Ibis became the 
cause of many divisions ; and finally occasioned the separation of 
tbe society into three distinct and independent Orders, besides 
briber subdivisions, with particular statutes. 

The Franciscans became a rich and powerful body, and they 

penance ; then they reluni in haste, both men and women, to > greek 
spot OQ the lidt ofa hill, and begin diLnciDg and camiiFiiig for the rest 
of the day, which leldoin paa-.ei witbont a feaeral fight, or icuSe ; 
terminating, however, through the interference of the old men ant 
women, in good humour ; after which thej rrtire to their reipectire 
hom^i, vrithont retaining tbe leut feeling of •Biinoaitjr kgiinit etch 
other. 
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widely extended their tenets and influence, but thef are now- 
sunk iulo comparative meanness aod iDstgniQcance. Tbe Span- 
ish Franciscan monks are particularly disgustii^ in their ap- 
pearance and habits; the very sii^ht of them, as a learned monk 
of the Benedictine Order personally informed the author, would 
dispose many persons, not only to despise the individual, but set 
tbem against all religious Orders whatever; and, perhaps, escite 
atitipi'thy to the catholic church itself, for suffering and encour- 
agiie a system of vandalism. So meanly are the Spanish muikt 
and friai's generally esteemed, thnt (be i^paniards have an alliter- 
ative proverb, expressive of abhorrence and contempt : "Qui«i 
dice Frayle, dice Frauds ; whoever says friar says fraud ; all 
Ibis is the consequence of their departure from the nites and 
dutiesof their several institutions. 

The order of Si. Jitgnttine was founded in the year 1256. 
Their rule was nearly similar to the Franciscans. Soon after 
their institution they came to Ei^land, and progressively ob- 
tained about thirty houses in diflerent parts : particularly one 
in Londori, at the place still known by the name of Auttin 
Frian. When that irost rapacious of alt rapacious monarcbs, 
Heniy VHT. tanned the design of layii^ waste the church and 
suppressing the monasteries, these monks decreased in power 
and number, and era-^uatly became eiti net ; but the Augustine's 
stiil exist in calholic countries. 

But of all the religious Orders that of the Jtsvits was the 
most powerful ami iiilluential ; this society vr Order, has been 
suppressed and revived ; extolled and defamed ; till the whole 
world has become familiar with the word yenit'C, its meanin^and 
character. 

This Order was founded in tbe year 1540, by an illustriouc 
Spaniard of the name of Ignatius Luyula ; he pretended to 
nothing less than divine inspiration, ancf bis onler received the 
distinguished title of the ' Society of Jesub." Besides tKe 
three common vows of poverty, chastity, and monastic obedi- 
ence, the Jesuits bound themselves to a vow of obedience to 
tbe pope, to go wherever he should command them for the ser- 
Tice of religion, and without requiring any thing from tbe holy 
see for their support. This bst vow seemed to be somewhat 
at variance with the general spirit of the monastic life ; which 
taught men to separate themselves from the world, and from 
connection with its affairs : — in the solitude and silence of th« 
cloister, and the cenobetical life, the monk is qalled on to worft 
out his own salvation by extraordinary acts of mortification and 
piety ; he is dead to the world, and ought not to mingle in its 
transactions ; he can be of no benefit to mankind, but by his ex- 
ample and prayers. 

But in opposition to all this, tbe Jesuits becanie the most ac- 
tive and operative body of men in the world ; there was not 
an affair of state, in any part of Europe, or even in India, 
where they did not exert their influence in the most effective 
manner, That they might have full leiwre for this active ser- 
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vice, they, w«re lotaily exempted from those iuDctions, the Per- 
formance of which 13 the chief husiness of other monks. Ihey 
appeared in no processions ; they practised no rigorous austeri- 
ties ; Ihey did nut consume one half of their time in the repeti* 
lion of tedious offices ; but they were required to attend to all the 
transactions of the world, on account of the influence which they 
. might have upon religion, they were directed to study the dis- 
positions of persons in high rank, and to cultivate their friend- 
ship ; and hy the veiy con ftitu lion, as nell as genius of the 
order, a spint of action and intrigue was infused into all its 
inembers. 

Other orders are to be considered as voluntary as^^ociations, 
in which whatever atfects the whole body is regulated by the 
common suffrage of all its members. In this, a general chosen 
for life by deputies from the several provinces, possessed power 
that was supreme and independent, extending to every person, 
and to every case. He, by his sole aulhorily, nominated pro- 
vincials, rectors, and every other officer employed in the gov- 
ernment of the society, and could remove them at pleasure. In 
him was vested the sovereign administration of the revenues 
and funds of the Order. Every member belonging to it was 
at his disposal ; and by bis unconlmllable mandate he could 
impose on them any task, or employ them in any ser^'ice. To 
his commands they were required not only to yield outward 
obedience, but to resign to him the inclinations of their wills, 
and the sentiments of their minds. There is not in the annals 
of mankind any example of such absolute despotism, exercised 
not over monks contined in the cells of a convent, hut over 
men dispersed among all the nations of the earlb. -As the con- 
stitutions of the Older vested in the general such absolute do- 
minion over all its members, they carefully provided for his 
being periectiy informed with respect to the character and 
abililiesof his subjects.^ Every novice, who offered himself as 
a candidate for entering into the Order, was obliged to lay 
open bis conscience to the superior, or to a person appointed 
by him : and in doing this he was required to confess not only 
bis sins and defects, but to discover the inclinations, the pas- 
sions, and the bent of bis soul. This manifestation was to be 
renewed every six months. The society, not satisfied with 
penetrating in this manner into the inntruiosl recesses of the 
heart, directed each member to observe tlie words and actions 
of the novices ; ^nd he was bound lodisclose every thing of im- 
portance concerning them to the superior. In order tlat this 
scrutiny into their character might be as complete as possible, 
a long noviciate was to be permitted, duiing which they passed 
through the several gradations of ranks in the society ; ;.nd 
they must have attained the full age ol ihirty -three years, before 
they could be admitted to take the Dual vows, by which Ihey be- 
came professed members. In order th:.( the general, who was the 
soul that animated and moved the whole society, miebt have 
ander his ejeeveiy thii^ necessaij to inform or directliim, the 
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provJDcials and I uses were obliged I o 

transmit to him eports cone em mff, I he 

members under t e Ihey descended inio 

minute details wi ter of each person, his 

abilities natural or acquired : his temper, his experience '" "*^ 
afTaira, and the particular deparlmenl for which he was best 
fitted. These reports, when digested and arranged, were enter- 
ed into registers kept on purpose ; that the general might, at 
one comprehensive view, survey the state oi the society in every 
corner of the earth ; observe the gualilications and talents ol 
its members ; and thus choose, with perfect information, the 
instruments, which his absolute power could employ in any 
service for which he thought proper to destine them. 

Unhappily for mankind, the vast influence which the Order 
of Jesuits acquired, was often exerted with the mosl pernicious 
effect. Such was the tendency of that discipline observed by 
the society in forming its members, and such the fundamental 
maxims in its constitution, that every Jesuit was taught to re- 
gard the interest of the society as the capital object, to which 
every consideration was to be sacrificed. This suiiit of attach- 
ment to their Order, the most ardent, perhaps, that ever innu- 
cjiced any body of men, is the characteristic pj-incip!e of ih"' 
JpsiiHs ; and serves as a key to tlie genius of their policy, as 
well as to the peculiarities in their sentiments and conduct. 
The active genius of this Order, which penetrated the remoiest 
coimtries of Asia at a very early period of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, directed their attention to the extensive continent of Ame- 
rica, as a proper object of their missions. Conducted by their 
leader. St. Francis Xavier, they formed a considerable settle- 
ment in the province of Paraguay ; and made a rapid pn^ress 
in instructing the Indians in arts, religion, and the more simple 
manufactures ; and accustoming them to the blessings of secuj, 
riiy and order. A few Jesuits presided over many a thousand 
Indi;ms. Thej soon, however, altered theirviews, and direct- 
ed them altc^elher to the increase of the epuience and power 
of their Order. Immense quantities of gold were annually- 
transmitted to Europe ; and in the design of securii^ to them- 
selves an independent empire in these regions, they industri- 
ously cut off all communication with both the Spaniards and 
Portuguese in the adjacent provinces, and inspired the Indians 
with the most determined detestation to those nations. Such 
was the stale of affairs when, in the year 1750, a treaty was 
concluded between the courts of Lisbon and Madrid, which 
ascertained the limits of their respective dominions in South 
America. Such a treaty was death to the projects ol the 
Jesuits : and the consequence was a violent ctmtest between 
the united forces of the two European powers and the Indians 
of Paraguay, incited by the Jesuits. The craflj' and vindic- 
tive marquis of Pombal, who had raised himself from perform- 
ing the duties of a common soldier, in the character of a cadat, 
to be absolute minister of the kingdom of Portugal, could no 
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easily forgive this refracioiy conduct ; and, perhaps he might 
apprehend the donnfal of his own authority, unless some deci- 
sive check were given to the growing influence of this danger- 
ous society. In the beginning of the year 1769, therefore, the 
Jesuits oiall descriptions were banished the kingdom of Portu- 
gal ; on the plea that certain of their Order were concerned In 
the attempt upon ihelife of the king in September 175!3 ; and 
Iheir effects were contiscated. 

The disgrace of the Jesuits in France proceeded from dif- 
fereot and more remote causes. By their influence the bull of 
L'liigenilus, which condemned so strongly the principles of the 
Jansenists, was generally supposed to have been obtained. The 
Jesuits, who omitted no opportunity of enriching their treasury, 
engaged tajgely in trade, particularly with the island of Mar- 
limco : but certain losses fallii^ heavily upon them, the Jesuit, 
who was the ostensible person in the transactions, affected to 
become a bankrupt, and to shift the payment of the debts he 
had incuned frou the collective body. As a monk, it was 
evident he could possess no distinct property ; and he had 
been always considered as an agent for the society. The affair 
was, tl'erefore, litigated before the parliament at Paris, who 
were not too favourably disposed to the holy fathers, ' 
the course of the proceedings, it was necessai7 to produce the 
institute of rules of Iheir Order, which were found to contain 
maxims subversive equally of morals and of government : other 
political motives concurring at the same time, the Order was 
abolished in France by a royal edict, in the year 1762, and 
their colleges and possessions alienated and sold. Pope Gan- 
ganelti, on the 3IslofJuly, 1773, signed a brief for the final 
suppression of the Jesuits. 

This account is chiefly given on the authority of Dr. Grego- 
ry's History of the Church ; and considering that it comes from 
an avowed enemy of the Calhotic religion, is, upon the whole, 
a faithful description of this famous Order. 

When the present king of Spain, Ferdinand VII. was restor 
ed to his crown and kii^dom, oy the exertions of the English, 
under the Duke of Wellington, and those renowned ]jatriots the 
Spanish Cortes, he attempted to restore the Inquisition and the 
Order of the Jesuits ; but the Revolution which afterwards took 
place in that kingdom thwarted these tyrannical intentions — it is 
hoped forever. The present Emperor of Russia, Alexander, 
has recently forbidden the Jesuits from exercising their func- 
tions in his dominions. 

It cannot be denied, that to this Order the world has been 
indebted for the encouragement they have given to arts, science, 
and literature ; and their various knowledge will loDg be es- 
teemed, while their immoralities are detested. 

In England there is a college or monasteiy of Jesuits, situate 
in the county of Lancaster : that establishment is conducted in 
a very respectable manner ; and the members conduct them- 
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selves in the true spirit of (heir religion, nitbout embroiling 
IheinseJTes wilb the affairs of the world. 

Mosheim, and other trriters, have given us the Yollovring' ac- 
count of the truly respectable and venerable Order of Jahsgn'- 
laTS, founded in France in the year 1640. 

The founder of this Order was Cornelius Jansen, originally 
professor of divinity in the univenily of Lou vain, and after- 
wards bishop of Ypres, in Flanders. This eminent and learn- 
ed person became early attached to the writings of St. Augus- 
tine, and bad imbibed all that father's opinions concerning the 
nature of human liberty and divine grace. The chief labour of 
his life was exhausted in digestif^ these opinions into a regular 
lreati''e, wliich, ii> honour oThis master, be entitled Augustinus. 
He left the work complete at his death, in 1638, and submitted 
it, by his last will, to ibe holy see. The publication might, 
possibly, have passed with little notice; or, almost, like many 
other speculations, have enjoyed only a temporair celebrity, if 
the irapnidence of the Jesuits, who were alarmed by an imagi- 
naiy attack on their infallibility, had not selected it as an ob- 
ject on which lhe_y might display Iheir unbounded influence. 
The famous cardmal Richelieu was not favourably disposed to 
the meinorf of its author, who, in a former work, had condemn- 
ed the politics of France ; and, therefore, uniting with the Jesu- 
its, he procured the condemnation of the work of Jansen, by 
successive bulls. Persecution generally produces opposition ; 
and, perhaps, the unpopularity of the Jesuits might tend consid- 
erably to increase the disciples of Jansen. Hisdocltines were 
embraced by a considerable party, both in France and the Ne- 
therlands, and had the honour (o rank among their defenders 
James Boonen, arch-bishop of Malines, Liberlus Froniond, An- 
thony Arnauld, 61ai?e Pascal, Peter Nicholas, Pasquier du 
Qgeaiiel, and many others of scarcely inferior reputation. The 
utmost vigilance of the church could not exclude the spirit ot 
Jansenism from penelratii^ the convents tbemselres ; but none 
n.-ts so distinguished as the female convent of Port Royal, in the 
neigbbourbood of Paris. These nuns observed the strict rules 
yf the Cistcrtians : the vale iu which the convent was situated 
soon became the retreat of the Jansenist penitents, and a num- 
ber of little huts were presently erected within its precincts. 
After various vicissitudes of pei-seculion, in 1709, the nuns re- 
fusing to subscribe the declaration of Alexander VII., the weak 
and intolerant Louis XIV. ordered the whole building to be 
utterly demolished. 

The principal tenets of the Jansenists are as follow : I . That 
there are divine precepts, which good men, notwithstanding 
tbeir desire to observe tbeui, are, nevertheless, absolutely una- 
ble to obey: nor has God given them that measure of grace 
which is essentially necessary to render them capable of such 
obedience. 2. That no person, in this corrupt state of nature, 
can resist the inlluence of divine grace, when it operates upon 
the mind. 3. That, ia order to render human actions merilo- 
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rious, il is nol requisite that they be exempt from necessity, but 
that ihe; be free from constraint. 4. Tbat the Semipelaglans 
errgreatlj in maintaining that the humaD will is endowed with 
the power of either receiving or resisting the aids and influen- 
ces of preventing grace, b. That whoever affirms tbal Jesus 
Christ made expiation, b^ his sufferings and death, fur the sins 
of all mankind, is a Semipelagian. 

U will be observed, tbal the Janseiiists hold some opinions 
. not very much unlike some of the Calvinian tenets. Many of 
the English catholics are attached lo Jansenism, 

The history of the Roman Catholic Religious Orders may 

be concluded by the following account of a Society formed a 

few years ago m America, under the title of the Order of St. 

Sulpicius. The author is indebted for this information lo an 

- amiable Benedictine Monk. 

The persons forming this- society were fortunate enough to 
escape the horrors and dancers of the French Revolution ; and 
saviuK a small remnant of tlieir property, Ihey took refuge in 
the Oniled States, and established themselves at Baltimore ; 
where, confonnably to their profession, they engaged them- 
selves to communicate religious and literary instruction. In the 
beginning their labours were confined to the instruction of 
young men, destined for the church ; but the candidates for tlio 
priesthood being few in that country, they afterwards admitted 
respectable persons of every description, to the participation 
afforded by their institution. Those that profess the catholic 
communion are regularly instructed in the doctrines and prac- 
tices peculiar_to their church ; whilst (he Protestants are mere- 
ly obliged to attend (he places of worship lo which they respec- 
tively neloi^. By this impartial and equitable line ot conduct. 
proper discipline, and a strict attention to their profeasional 
duties, ihey have founded one of the most respectable literary 
establishments of the present day. Their course of education 
is not limited to the study of Greek and Latin, Literature, 
Philosophy, and the different branches of the Mathematics : 
but comprehends tlie liberal and ornamental ails ; as dancing, 
music, botany, natural hisEory ; and the living languages. 

Besides these advantages that may be considered purely 
Icoal and academical, the benefits ufthis cotlrge are esteiided 
to the whole counlry. The inhabitants oCUallimore and its vi- 
cinitv are particularly benefitted liy the residence of these 
worthy ecclesiastics ; for, notwithstanding (heir professional 
duties, they do not neglect the cultivation q]' those arts which 
.ire subservient to the comforts of life. They have a regular 
portion of land, sufficient ta furnish their numerous community 
with abundance of fruit and vegetables of every kind ; and Ihey 
have naturalized many exotics; including a great number of 
(he productions of the West Indies, without any shelter or ar- 
tificial heat. In their green and hot-houses they raise such 
l>lants as cannot thrive in the open air, for the purpose of bot- 
anical improvement, and the benefit of the curious. They have 
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also erected an elegant litlle church, in the most ancient s^Ie 
of architecture. Thus Ihej contribute to diffusie a taste fur the 
fine arts ; while the labouring and manufacturing parts of the 
community are benefitted by obtainii^ employtnent under 
them. 

The following authorities have been consulted in describing 
the Roman Catholic religion, and religious ceremonies ; — The 
Creed of Pope Pius IF. :—Tke Decrees and Catechism of the 
Council of Trent : — The Catholic Ckriitian Instructed — and 
many other authors. 

In addition to the previous full details of the catholic religion 
and ceremonies, the reader will be gratified and instructed by 
the following eloquent passages from the Life of Chaucer : — 

The authors or improvers of the Romish religion were per- 
fectly aware of the influence which the senses possess over the 
heart and the character. The buildii^s which they conRtruoted 
for the purposes of public worship are esquisitely venerable. 
Their stained and painted windows admit only a "dim religious' 
light," The magfliticence of the fabric, itslofiy and CMicave 
roof, Ibe massy pillars, the extensive aisles, the splendid choirs, 
are always calculated to inspire the mind with religious solem- 
nity. Music, painting, images, decoration, nolhi:^ is omitted 
which may fill the soul wiln devotion. The uniform garb of 
the monks and nuns, Iheir decent gestures, and the slowness of 
their processions, cannot but call off the most frivolous mind 
from the concerns of ordinary life. The solemn chaunt and 
the sublime anthem must compose and elevate the heart. The 
splendour of the altar, the brilliancy of the tapers, the smoke 
and fragrance of the incense, and the sacrifice, as is pretended, 
nf God himself, which makes a part of eveiy celebration of 
public worship, are powerful aids to the piety of every sincere 
deTotee. He must have a heart more than commonly harden- 
ed, who could witness the iiertbrmance of the Roman Catholic 
worship on any occasion of unusual solemnity, without feeling 
stroF^iy moved. 

Whatever effect is to be ascribed to such spectacles, was 
generated in ways infinitely more mullifiirm in the time of 
Chaucer, than in any present country of the Christian world, 
immense sums of money bad been bequeathed by the devout 
and the timorous to pious and charitable purposes. Beside the 
nplendour of cathedrals and churches not now easily to be con- 
ceived, the whole land was planted with monastic establish- 
ments. In London stood the mitred ahbeys of St. John and of 
Westminster, in addition to the convents of nuns, and the abodes 
of monks and of friars, black, white, and grey. Every time a 
man went from his house he met some of these persons, whose 
clothing told him that they had renounced the world, and that 
iheir lives were consecrated to God. The most oidinary 
spectacle which drew ti^ther the idle and the curious, was 
the celebration of some great festival, the performaitce of 
solemn masses for Vhe dead, or the march of some religious 
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processioDi and the exhibition of the Bon Diea to the eyes of an 
admiring populace. Henrj Vlll., ibewor.se than Vandal of 
our English story, destrojed the inhabitants and the memori- 
als which belonged to our ancient character, and exerted 
himself to Ihe best of his power to make us forget me ever had 
ancestors. He who would picture to himself the religion of the 
time of Chaucer niiist employ his fancy in rehuildiiw; these 
Tuined edifices, restoring the violated shrines, and collectii^ 
again the scattered anny of their guardiaa^. 

Besides every other circumstance belonging lo Ihe religion of 
this period, we are bound particularly to recollect two distin- 
guisbing articles of the Koman Catholic system ; prayer for the 
dead, and the confession of sins. These are circumstances of 
Ihe highest importance in modifying the characters and senti- 
ments of mankind. Prayer for the dead is unfortunately liable 
to abuses, the most dangerous in increasing the power of ihe 

finest ; and the most rcdiculous, if we conceive their masses 
wfaich were often direcled to be said lo the end of time) and 
picture lo ourselves the devoul of a thousand years ago shoving 
and elbowing out, by Ihe multiplicity of their donations of Ibis 
sort, all posterity, and leavir^ scarcely a bead to be told to the 
memory of the man who yesterday expired. But, if we put 
these and other obvious abuses out of our minds, we shall 
probably confess Ihal it is difficult lo think of an institution 
more consonant to the genuine sentiments of human nature; 
than that of masses for the dead. When 1 have lost a deai- 
friend and beloved associate, my friend is not dead to me. 
The course of nature may be abrupt, but tnie affection admits 
of no sudden breaks. I still see my friend ; 1 still talk lo him. 
I consult bim in every arduous question ; I study in eveiy 
diflicult proceeding to mould my conduct to his inclmation and 
pleasure. Wbatever assists this beautiful propensity of the 
mind, will be dear to every feelii^ heart. In saying masses 
for the dead, 1 sympathise with my friend. I believe that he 
is anxious for his salvation : 1 utter the language of my anxiety. 
I believe that he is passit^ through a period of trial and puri- 
fication ; 1 also am sad. It appears as if he were placed be- 
yond the reach of my kind offices ; this solemnily once again 
restores to me Ihe opportunity of aiding him. The world is 
busy and elaborate lo tear him from my recollection ; the hour 
of this mass revives -the thought of bim in its tenderest and 
most awful fonn. My ' senses are mortified that they can no 
longer behold Ihe object of their cherished gratification ; but 
this disadvanl^e is mitigated, by a scene, of which my friend 
is the principle and essence, presented to my .senses. 

The practice of auricular confession is exposed to some of 
the same objeclions as masses for the dead, and is connected 
with many not less conspicuous advantages. There is no more 
restless and unappeasable propensity of the mind than the love 
of communication. The desire lo pour out our soul in the ear 
of a confident and a friend. There is no more laudable check 
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upon the moral errors and deviations ofourialure, llian the 
persuasion that what we perpetrate of base, sinister, and dia- 
graceful, we shall not be allowed to conceal. Moralists have 
recommended to us that, in cases of trial and temptation, we 
should imagine Calo, or some awful and upright judge of virtue, 
the witjiess of our actions ; and that we should not dare to do 
what he would disapprove. Devout men have pressed the con- 
tinued recollection of the omnipresence of an all-perfect Being. 
The Roman religion, in the article here mentioned, directs us 
to some man, venerable by charactM, and by profession devot- 
ed to the cure and relief of human frailties. To do justice to 
the original and pure notion of the benefits of auricular confes- 
sion, we must suppose the spiritual father reallr to be all that 
llie office he undertakes requires him to be. He should have 
with his penitent no rival passions nor contending interests. 
He is a beii^ of a different sphere, and his thoughts employed 
about widely different objects. He should have with the per- 
son he bears, so much of a common nature, and no more, as 
should lead him to sympathise with his pains, and compassion- 
ate his misfortunes. In this case we have many of the advan* 
t^es of having a living man before us to fix our attention and 
satisfy our communicative spirit, combined with those of a 
superior nature which appears to us inaccessible to weakness 
and folly. We gain a tnend to whom we are sacredly bound 
to fell the little stoiy of our doubts and amiieties, who hears us 
■ with interest and fatherly aifection, who judges us uprightly, 
who advises us wilh.an enlightened and elevated mind, who 
frees us from the load of undivulged sin, and enables us to go 
forward with a chaste heart and purified conscience. There is 
suthing more allied to the barbarous and savage character than 
sullenness, concealment, and reserve. There is nothing which 
operates more powerfully to mollify and humanise the heart 
than the habit of confessing all our actions, and concealing none 
of our weaknesses and absurdities. 

Several oth«r circumstances in the Roman Catholic religion, 
as it was practised in the fourteenth century, co-operated with 
those which have just been mentioned, to give it a powerful 
ascendancy over the mind, and to turn upon it a conlinualre- 
collection. Oiie of those is to be found in the fasts. and absti- 
nences of the church. These were no doubt so mitigated as 
scarcely to endanger any alarming consequences to the life or 
health of the true believer But they at least interfered, in 
some cases, to regulate the diet, ami in others to delay the 
hours of customary refection. One hundred and twenty-six 
days may easily be reckoned up in the caieniiar,. which were 
modified by directions of this sort. Thus relta;ion, in its most 
palpable form, was continually protruded to the view, and gain- 
ed entrance into every family and'house. 

The preparation for death is one of its foremost imunclions. 
The Host, that is, the true and very body of his Redeemer, is 
conducted in stale to the dying man's house, conveyed to his 
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chamber, and placed upon his parched and fcvt^red longue ; he 
13 anointed with holy oil ; and, after a thousand awful ceremo- 
nies, dismissed upon his dark and mysterious voyage. Every 
thing is sedulously employed to demonstrate that he is a naked 
and wretched creature, about to stand before the tribunal of an 
aubtere and rigorous judge ; and that his blameless life, his un- 
daunted integrity, hia proud honour, and his generous exertions 
for the welfare of others, will al! of them little avail him on this 
tremendous and heart-appalling occasion. 

The forgoing account of the Catholic Church is principally, 
fruin a respectable English author, who writes with a good deal 
of feeling, and discovers, in some parts of his account, a par- 
tiality in favour of the Catholics, and, in others an unnecessaiy 
severity. The Catholics are to be considered a lar^e part, and 
at the present day, a veiy interesting part, of the visible 
Church of Christ. They have their errors, great errors, but 
they have always held the Scriptures to possess the highest au- 
thority, and their Creeds, in highest repute, are scriptural and 
evangelical. The exertions ot^the present day to disseminate 
the scriptures among the Catholics, have been eminently success- 
ful. Much less opposition to this work is eiperiended than was 
generally Mpected. And, so far as opportunity has been af- 
forded, calQolics discover an unexpected solicitude to procure 
and read the sacred Volume. There is no more devoled oi 
successful labourer in the Bible cause, at the present time, thaa 
the eminent Professor Van Ess, a catholic clergyman at Mar- 
burg in Germany. 

The slate of the catholic church has ^atly meliorated since 
the Reformation, and their prepress in improvement was never 
more rapid than at the present time. The number of persons 
devoted to the ascetic life, withdrawn from society and from 
usefulness, ci^ifined to the idleness of the convent, is daily di- 
minishing. The odious tribunal of the Ini^uisition, if it be not 
already, finally abolished, surely must he soon. The increase 
of education and the establishment of common schools, in all 
catholic countries, a distinguishing characteristic of the present 
ti. ■•-'s, will gradually destroy many of the offensive features of 
their i,,''7iou' ,ystem. The intercourse between Cutholics and 
Protestants is cuiistantiy increasing, and this will lead good men 
lo see their own deficiencies, as well as the excellencies of their 
Christian brethren. A system of religion that is stable, main- 
taining the primaiy principles of the gospel of Christ, not to b« 
withdrawn I rom its own steadfastness, is always more safe, and a 
greater security to the cause of righteousness than one that is 
carried about with every wind of doctrine. 

No civil goveniment was ever more attentive lo passing 
events, and to the general state of mankind, than the court of 
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men must be convinced of tbe truths they are called to believe, 
and of the reasonableneM of (he duties they are required to 

Eractise. While the Lord Jesus sends his gospel to nations thai 
itherto have known bim not, he sheds increasing light upon 
those countries in which hia truth has been long obscui^d by the 
darkness of error. We tnisttbe day of the (leaceof the Church is 
approaching, when God will give to his Son all partsof the earth 
lor his possession. It is nut to be expected that the Catholic 
Church mil be lost, in the changes which will take place at the 
approach of that day ; but, lite every portion oi the visible 
church, will be purified of its errors and corruptions, and be 
made meet for the approbation of its Saviour. It has o tilde 
strength, and in an important sense, has not denied lite name of 
the Lord Jesus. 



CHAPTER II. 
THE GREEK CHURCH. 

The greatest division of tbe Christian Church ihat has yet 

taken place, and one more ancient than any other that has be- 
come permanent, is into the Eastern and Western Churches. 
Tlie respective limits of the two departments have had fre- 
quent variations, but, generally, the Eastern Church has in- 
cluded all who acknowledge the religion of Christianity in 
Asia, Africa, and the eastern parts of Europe. The Western ' 
Church includes the central and western countries of Europe, 
from which have sprijng all the churches on the continent of 

These two portions of Christendom have been commonly de- 
nominated in modem times, the Greek and Latin Churches. 
The eastern was called the Greek Chureh because it included 
ancient Greece ; its principal centre was at Constantinople, 
and the public proceedings of the Church, K^ether with their 
forms of worship, have been, generally, in the Greek language. 
The Western has been denominated the Latin Church, as its 
principal seat was at Rome, and the Latin language has been 
generally used in the lituigies and public transactions of tbe 
Church. 

The primary cause of this ancient division, which became 
tbe souKp of great calamities to the Christian world, was the 
removal of the seat of empire from Rome to Constantinople. 
This event took place in the year 330, a few years after the 
Emperor Constantine had embiaced the Christian faith, and 
the pagan persecution ceased. The church, now released 
from the oppressions which had been endured ever since the 
ascension of Christ, in the enjoyment of esternal prosperity, 
decorated with the splendours of wealth and power, became 
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the object of attention to worldly minds, and declined from 
that purity and internal peace which had been, hitherto, ita' 
greatest ornament and strength. The jealousies, which natur- 
ally arose between the modern and ancient capital, became, in 
their progress, as injurious to Ibe peace of the church, as they 
were lata! to the perpetuity of the empire. 

In the first a^es of Chiistianity all of its ministers possessed 
an equality of office. The terms, Bishop, Elder, Minister, are 
ut^ed in the New Testament, interchangeably, referring to (he 
same office, with the same rights and duties in the church. A 
.number of churches, within certain convenient limits, usually 
united ti^ether, for (heir mutual benefit, for additional strength, 
and for the proper maintenance of gospel order, which would 
naturally become an established ecclesiastical body. For the 
sake 01 convenience and due order of proceeding, the pastor 
of the church in the principal town gradually became the 
standing moderator and presidii^ officer of the body. By de- 
grees this distinction was claimed as a matter ot right, and, 
with more or less reluctance, was acceded lo fay the other pas- 
tors and churches. This led to the establishment of bishops 
as a superior order of clei^ in the Christian churoh. 

Upon the same principle that the clei^ of the provincial 
towns acquired a superiority over their brethren in the vicinity, 
the bishops of lh<: great cities claimed a precedence above all 
others of the episcopal order. This led to a distinct dcoomina* 
tion in the clerical office, and introduced llie titles of melropli- 
tan bishops and archbishops. An additional authority and' su- 
premacy were given by the Christian empeiors to the bishops 
of Rome, Constantinople, Antioch, and Alexandria, who exer- 
cised 3 certain conlroul over al! other bishops and cbuiches, and 
were dignified by the title of Patriarchs. As the declining purity 
and increasing opulence of the church afforded additional mo- 
tives to aspirii^ ambition, the patriarch of Constantino pie, with 
the countenance of the imperial city, ptrariually acquired a 
superiority over those of Antioch and Alexandria, while the 
patriarch of Rome, through a variety of concurrir^ causes, was 
rapidly increasing his dominion over all the churches of the 
West. These two ambitious prelates bad been too successful 
in their progress to wealth and power to endure with patience 
the sight of a rival. One presidiie in the metropolis, and the 
other in the mo^t august cily of the empire, each claimed tlie 
supremacy, and, in vindication of their claims, involved the 
xi^spective portions of the church in perpetual contentions. 
While good men exceedingly regretted these events, which 
brought so great a reproach upon the Cliiistian cause, all 
attempts to reconcile tnc contending parties seemed iuffec- 
tual. At times the contest would abate for a season, but various 
causes were constantly increasir^ the alienation. 

In the beginning of the seventh centuiy, one of the gloomiest 
periods of the church, about the time of the rise of Mahomet- 
lanism, Phocas, an inhuman tyrant, who had obtained the impe- 
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rial crown at ConsUntin'opIe hy the murder of the reigning 
emperor, knowii^ in what a liehl his character musl he viewed 
in Inat city, and desirious to obtain support in the distant pro- 
vinces, proclaimed Boniface, the palriarch'of Rome, universal 
bishop of (he Chrislian church. All others were directed to 
acknowledge his supremacy. As a violent death soon depriv- 
ed the tyrant of power loenforee his command, and as his reien 
was considered a usurpation, the edict of Phucas was generally 
Irealed with contempt. The Roman pontiff, however, has 
never ceased to assert his supremacy, from that time, and has 
condemned as schismatics all Christians who do not acquiesce 
in his arrc^ant pretensions. 

In the next age the breach between the Eastern and the West- 
ern churches was widened by violent contentions respecting the 
worship of images. This practice was advocated by (he 
Latins, and violently opposed by the Greeks. The latter, how- 
ever, after the long controversy had subsi<ted, gradually fell 
into the practice, and adopted the error of the churches of the 
West But " the great schism," as it has generally been call- 
ed by ecclesiastical writers, may be considered as establiabed, 
from the time of the claim of the title of Universal Bishop by 
the Roman PonliC And, from that time to the present, there 
has been an alienation between the Greek and Latin Churches 
which no efforts have been able to reconcile. The separation, 
however, was not considered as coDlirmed, till about the middle 
•f the ninth cenluiv. 

The Eastern, or Greek Church, may be considered as divid- 
ed into two distinct communities. The^rii, that of the Greek 
Christians, properly so called, who agree in allpoints of doc- 
trine and worship witli the Patriarch residing al Constantinople, 
and are subject to his jurisdiction. 

The tecnnd comprehends those Christians who are not sub- 
ject to the Patriarch of Constant i nop ie, and who differ in eome 
respects, fi-om him in doctrine and forms of worship. 

SECTION I. 

Of the Greek Oiurck subject to the Patriarch of Cm>tantinopU, 

The Oriental or Greek church is the most ancient of all Chris- 
tian chiirelies ; for, though il may be granted that the Roman 
pontiff had acquired a spiritual, or ratner a temporal jurisdic- 
tion, before the patriarcn of Constantinople, and perhaps be- 
forft ,tny other Oriental patriarch, yet it cannot be doubted that 
tbiv rirst Christian church or society was established al Jerusa- 
lem. 

The next churches were, doubtless, those of Syria and 
Greece ; and if ever St. Peter was at Borne, which has not yet 
been fully ascertained, it was not til! afler he had been bishop 
of Antiochj so th^t the Latin church is unquestionably the 
daughter of the Greet, and is indebted to her for all the bles- 
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sings of the gospel : a trulb which one of our orni bishops 
acknowledged in the Council of Trent. 

" The law went out of Zion, and the word of the Lord frotn 
Jerusalem." This citv was the mother of a!l churches ; — the 
original emporiuni of the Christian faith ; the centre from which 
the healing rays of Christianity diverged and spread over the 

lathe history of IheGreeA: Ckarck,(rotn the fatal separation in 
the ninth century, litlle occurs, that is interesting, excepting the 
Crasadts, or holy wars, arid the vast accession that was made to it 
by the ccmversion of the Russian dominions, in the lOth cenlutr, 
till about the middle of the Afteenth ( 1 453,) when Mahomet the 
II. took Constantinople, and overthrew the Grecian Empire, 
under Conitantine PalceologM, the last of the Byzantine Ciesars. 
With the empire of the Greeks, their religious establishment 
was overthrown : and though a partial toleration was at first 
permitted, the religious despotism of their conquerors soon con- 
tracted it within mure confined limits, and reduced the Chris- 
tian religion and its professors to the miserable slate in which 
they now exist under the yoke of the Oltomans. The Greek 
church still subsists under tbe sceptre of Mahomet. But hotr 
does it subsist ? Like the tree (says the venerable Bishop 
Home) that had suffered excision, in the dream of the Chaldean 
monarch ; its root indeed remains in the earth, with a band of 
iron and brass, and it is wet with the dew of heaven, until seven 
times shall have passed over it ; at the expiration of which, 
it may come into remembrance before God, and ^ain bud, and 
put forth its branches, and bear fruit, for the shadow and sup- 
port of nations yet unknown. But at present its condition is 
not to be envied or coveted. The Mahometan power has been 
raised up to be the Pharaoh, the Nebuchadnezzar, and the An- 
tiochus Epiphanes of these last days, to the Eastern churches. 
Let those therefore that now stand, " be watchful, and strength- 
en the thii^ that remain, that are ready to die," lest they also 
fail. The promise of divine protection, and indefectible sub- 
sistence is not ^ade to any particular church or churches, but 
to the church oi Christ in general ; and as the Seven Churches 
of Asia have, of a loi^ time, almost wholly disappeared, and 
tbe glory of the Greek Church has for ages been wretchedly 
obscured, so may any church or churches, however flourishing 
now, be one day equally obscured : and, sooner or later, even 
wholly extinguished and forgotten. 

Dhtinouiskiro Doctrines. — The Greek church agrees in 
most tbii^s with either the church of Rome, or the Reform- 
ed church; wherein it differs from jhe one, it for the most 
part, agrees with the other. Many of the corruptions of 
the church of Rome arose bcforb the final separation took 
place between it and the Greek church ; and, as manr of 
these had their origin in the East, they continued in boih 
churches after tbe division, so that, in the Greek church, may 
be found many of what we consider us eirors in tbe Latin 
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<hurch : but, thouaffa Ibe former has departed widely fron the 
feilh nhich it once professed, and is now suidc into deplorable 
ignorance and superalition, It can scarcely be admillea that it 
is so corrupt aa the latter. 

It agrees with the reformed church, in disonnii^ the pre- 
tended supremacy and infallibility of the Pope, and the church 
of Rome as the trae Catholic church ; and in rejecting pulsa- 
tory by lire, — graven images, — the celibacy of the secular 
clei^, — and inadniiitisteringlhe sacrament in bolb kinds ; — but 
it differs from it in the number of sacraments, — in using picture), 
—in admitting the invocation of sainsts, — in transubstantiation, 
and, of course, the adoration of the host ; and. tbough it rejects 
pur§;atory, it has soniethir^ that may be said to resemble it ; 
and it admits masses and services for the dead. 

But as lbi» church has no public or established articles of 
' faith, like those of the United church of England and Ireland, 
iic. we can only collect what are its doctrines, from tbe coun- 
ails ivbose decrees it receives, — from the different offices in its 
litu[£ies,— and from the catechisms which it authorizes to be 
taught. 

The Holy Scriptures, and tbe decrees of the first leven gen- 
fral councils, are acknowledged by the Greeks as Ibe rufe of 
tbeir faith ; and tbe doctrine of the Trinity, together with the 
articles of tbe Nicene and Athanasian creeds, are received by 
them, in common with most other Christiana. In one particular 
indeed, lliey differ from the other churches of Europe, whether 
Romish or reformed, viz. in believing that the Holy Spirit pro- 
ceeds from the Father only, and not from tbe Father ana the 
Son ; and, in defence of this opinion, they appeal to tbe Holy 
Scriptures.* — ecclesiastical btsloiy, — tbe acts of councils, — the 
writii^sof the Fathers, — ancient manuscripts, and especially to 
a copy of the M'cene or Constantinopolitan creed, engraven on 
two tables of silver, and hung up in tbe church of St. Peter, at 
Rome, by orderof Leo Itl., in tbe beginning of the' 9tfa cenluiy, 
where, we are told, it still appears without the interpolation in 
dispute. They af^sert, that Ine bishops of the church of Rome, 
without consulting those of the Eastern churelies, and without 
any regard to the anathema of tbe council of Ephesw, have ad- 
ded the word Filioqve (and the Son) in tbe Nicene creed ; Yet, 
to remove all suspicion of their entertaining any heterodox 
opinion in regard to the third person of the ever blessed Trin- 
ity, they declare, that " they acknowledge the Holy Spirit to 
lie of the same substance with the Father and the Son ; — to be 
God from eternity, proceedii^ from the essence and nature of 
the Father, and to be equally adored." 

They have seven sacraments, or, as they tmn them, myitt- 
rits i which are defined to be, " ceremonies or acts appointed 
by (lod, in which God giveth, or signilieth, to us liis grace." 
'rjiis number ihey have probably received from the Latin 
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icnpturt 

(iquity as sacraments. Tb<^y are, 1.- Baptina; 2. The Chrittn, 
or baplismal u action ; 3. The Eiichariat,. or sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper ; 4. Confessiim ; 6, Ordination ; 6. Marriage ; 
aitd, 7. Tlie Euekelaion, or Mystery of the Holy Oil, with 
prayer. 

Of these. Baptism and the Eucharist are deemed the chief ; 
both which, together with the Raptiimal Uactiim and Con/a- 
sion, aie to be received by all Christians ; but of the other three, 
none, not even the Eucktiaiott, is considered as obligatory upon 

air. 

With respect to baptism, I am not aware that Ibey hold any 
peculiar opinions as to its aoture ; but they lay so great stress 
OD its ntcesiitv to salvation, that, with the church of Rome, they 
admit of la^ baptism when a priest or deacon cannot be had to 
administer it ; and they never repeat it on any occasion what- 
ever. They baptise hy immersion, and they use the trine t'm- 
mertion, or forpi of dipping the child thrice in water ; but, pre- 
vious to baptism, the child, though not two months old, nnust be 
solemnly initialed into the cfaurcb, as a catechumen, through the 
medium of its spoticors, when exorcism is used ; and the other 
rites aod ceremonies connected with the administratitm of this 
sacrament are equally sii^lar. Formerly only one sponsor 
was required, and there have been regulations to prevent mote ; 
hut they are not now observed ; nor is the number limited in 
the Greek church. It is howevernot unworthy of notice, that 
a ^dfatber is not permitted to many his goddaughter. . 

When the child is baptised, the priest proceeds immediately 
to anoint it witti the holy chriam ; for this, though reckoned a 
distinct mvstery, is inseparable from baptism. Previous to 
baptism, toe child was anointed with oil, which was likewise 
used in the consecration of (he baptismal water ; but this 
chritm is a very different thing from it,* and consists of various 
oils, and other precious ingredients, which, in different propor- 
tion, are all boiled together, and afterwards solemnly consecra- 
ted by a bishop. It can be prepared only by a bishop, and only 
on Maunday Thursday, t. «. Tnursday_ in Passsion Week ; ana, 
as the anoinli:^ with it is substituted in place of the apostolical 
rile of laying on of hands, called confirmation in the churches 
of Rome and Ei^land, and is occasionally used for some other 
purposes, great quantities of it are of course prepared at once, 
and distributedt among the different churches of each diocese. 
This anoinliitf (he Greeks call " the seat of the eitt of the 
Holy Ghost ; which words the priest repeats while he applies 

• It likewise differ! from, and is much more coitly than, the chritm 
uroiiilmenl, wtiicb waauicdforr^nlirnatioDintbe ancient chaich, and 
wbich va* miide simply of oil olive, and the balm or Gilead. 

t En round vials, or alabaster boxes, in allusion to thit itbicA Marjf 
JHagtial'.n broke aa-\ poured on our SaTiour's bead. — ThomPIOII'* 
TxmieU, vol. i. p. 594, 
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(he ekritm, or holy oil, to the forehead, eyes, nostrils, moutb^, 
«rs, breast, hands, and feet, of the child. 

Iminediatelv after, or some days after, as ordered, the child 
6 again brou^nt to the church ; when the priest, ailer prayii^ 
ibr it, unties its ^irdte, and iinen clothes ; and then taking a 
new spoi^, moistened with clean water, be washes its face, 
breast, tic. saying, " Thou hast been baptised, enlightened, 
anointed, sanctified, and washed, in the naine of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, now, and for ever, even 
unto a^es of a^s. Amen. Archbishop Platoa observes Ibaf 
ftie invisible effects of Baptism are only obtained by faith, 
and adds, " for the words of the gospel remain unalterable, 
Except a man be born of neater, and of the spirit, he cannot tH- 
lerinto the kingdom nfGod. In the baptism of infants, in place 
of their own faith, that of their parents and sureties serves, and 
ft siifficienl," 

The last ceremony appended to baptism, is that of the- 
tonsure, or culling tite hair of the child s head in the form of 
the cross ; when the priest offers up for it several prayers, all 
alludin|; to the rite to be performed ; and then cuts its bale 
crosswise, saying, " N. the servant of God, is shorn, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Sou, and of tlie Holy Ghost," 
be. as above. 

For the celehration of the Lord's Supper, the Greeks have 
three liturgies that are occasionally used, viz. that of St. 
Chrysostom, which is in ordinary daily use ; that of St. Batil, 
used upon all the Sundays of the great fast, or lent, except 
Palm Sunday ; upon Holy Thursday and Saturday, or Easter 
Eve ; upon the vigils of Christmas and the Epiphany ; an4 
upon St. Basil's day ; — and that of the Pre-sanctijied, which (S 
used on all the week days during the great fast, except Satur-i 
days, Sundays and the Lady Day. The liluigies of St. Chry- 
sostom and St. Basil are supposed to have been considerably 
corrupted, particularly the former; in their present stale there 
is no essential difference between Iliem ; and the office of the 
Pre-mnctiJUd is merely a form of dispensing the communion 
with elements which had been consecrated on the precedii^ 
Sunday, whence it has its name. 

In the ((ffertory there is a strange ceremony, called " (A« »/ay- 
in^ of the Holy Latnb ;" which may be seen in Dr. Kill's 
Rtlei and Ceremoniet of the Greek Chvreh t'» Rtuiia, p. 137, 
lie. 

The Greek church, strictly so called and considered by 
itself, had no notion of the Romish scholastic doctrine of (ran- 
tuislantiation. Thai monstrous tenet, as it has no true found- 
ation in Scripture, so was it utterly unknown to the primitive 
church. 

This, among other aiguments, has been evinced from the 
frame of the ancient liturgies ; in which, after those words of 
our Lord, This is my bodyy—Tki* is my blood, whereby, as the 
church of Rome ma mta ins, the substance of the bread and wine. 
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is chadged into the substance of his body and blood, — there is 
an express and mast solemn invocation ; praying God the 
Father to send down his Holv Spirit to sanctify the elements, 
and make them the body ana blood ofChrist, for pardon, crace, 
and salvation, to those who should duly receive ttiem. Which 
prayer is quite incompatible with the belief of transubstanlia- 
tion, but quite cODSentaneous to the doctrine of our Saviout — 
" It is the Spirit that quickeneth : the flesh profiteth nothing : 
the words that I speak unto jou are spirit ana are life."* Now, 
the Greek Church at the pjesent day uses this invocation, and, 
in opposition to the Roman, lays the great stress of the conse- 
cration upKHi it. Whence it may be as clearly ai^ued, that the 
Greek church, according to the voice of its liturgies, even as 
published by Gaar in his Euchologion, owns not transubstantia' 
tion, as denned hy the Romanists. It is, however, a humiliat- 
ii^ consideration, that Ibe Greeks, in their low depression, 
scarcely understood their own offices, and used many terms 
without any precise meaning. And therefore, when the Latins 
gained influence over tbeni, they found them fit scholars for 
their own school ; and by every undue means, but veiy capli- 
ratiiig to poverty, tutored many of them into their own opin- 
ions ; thus ^ainii^ suffrages to make it be believed, that their 
opinion had been all aloi^ that of the Greek church also. But 
others, and among them tlie famous hut lamented Patriarch 
Cj/ril Lucar, have borne plain te»^linionf against theml 

It is true, in their Orthodiu: Confeision[eo called.) transub- 
slantiatiofl, in the Romish sense, is roundly asserted ; but this 
has been transfused from their Latin teachers, whose scholastic 
sophistry the modern Greeks wen notable to unriddle. 

In this church, it is deemed essential to the validity of this 
holy sacrament, that a^-tittle warm water be mixed with the 
wine ; that the napkin, which is spread over the holy table, and 
answers to the corporale of the church of Rome, be consecrated 
bj a bishop, and that it may have some small particles of the 
leliquesof a martyr mixed in the web, otherwise the eticharisi 
cannot be administered. It may also he observed, that leaven- 
ed bread is used in this sacrament ; (hat children may receive 
the communion immediately af^er baptism ; that the c^ergJ 
receive the elements separately ; and that the lay communi- 
cants, of whatever age, receive both the elements together, the 
bread being sopped in the cup, and that they receive Ihcm 
standing, provided their age, k.c. tvill admit of that posture. 

Previous to receiving the communion, the mystery of Coiifcs- 
tion is always necessary ; the church, indeed, prescribes it ti; 
all her members four times a year, and it is so often performed 
in monasteries, and much otlener by those who have made great 
advances in holiness , but the laity, for the most part, confess 
only once in the year, to which, in Russia, they are obliged by 
the laws of ^e laud ; and it is usual to do it in the great fast 

•St. John,vi,63,&e. 
7* 
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before Elaster. It is said that they do not consider ccAifession 

ax a divine precept, but allow it to oe only a poailive injunction 
of the church ; but if such be really the case, it does not readi- 
ly appear how it agrees with the definition of a sacrament. 
It used, huwerer, to be a much more rational and edifying 
service here than in the church of Rome ; for the ancient 
Oreek church, as Dr. Covil obserres, commanded her penilenti 
to confess their sins in secret to God alone ; and bade them 
consult their priest or pastor in what was then needful to instruct 
them, and " restore tnem in the spirit of meekness ;" so that 
here the end of confession was the amendment of the penitent; 
whereas, in the church of Rome, it serves rather to magnify the 
glory of the priest. 

In the former church, the confessors pretended only to abate 
or remit the penance, declarit^ the pardon to come from God 
alone ; in the latter, they take upon them lo remit or forgive 
the sin itself. But, if we may credit a learned and judicious 
traveller (Tourneibrl.) ihe practice of confession ia now muck 
abusedamong the Greeks. And another learned author calls it 
" one of the fundamental pillars of the Eastern churches ; thft 
axis upon which their whole ecclesiastical polity turns ; and 
that, without which, the clergy would no longer have any au< 
Ihority or influence over the consciencesof the people," &c.* 

The next in order of their mytferiea, or sacraments, is ordi~- 
nation, and in this church they have the same division of the 
clergy into regular and secular, as in that of Rome ; and (here 
are five orders of Ihem promoted by imposition of the blip's 
hands, with prayer, viz. Readers,} Sabdeaeojti, Deaeonj, Pres- 
hytfra and Biiki^t. — The forms used in (be ordination of dea- 
cons, priests, and bishops, are serious and significant, bearii^ 
in ihcniselve.? evident marks of great antiquity ; but it does 
not appear tliat that of the reader or subdeacon Is donsidered 
by them as a sacrament, or that ordination in general was so 
considered in the primitive church. At the consecration of a 
bishop, several bi.stiops lay on their hands, together with the 
archbishop ; but it does not appear from Dr. KiiK, who gives 
these offices at full length, thai in this church the attending' 
presbyters lav on their hands, together with the bishop, at tlie 
ordination ofa presbyter, as is the practice in the church of 
England. 

Great care used to be taken that the candidate for holy 
orders have no lameness, or other defect, either of body or 
limbs ; but the ancient disciplioe of the Greek church, with 
respect to ordination, is said to be now much neglected ; th» 
canons beii^ seldom consulted about the requisite aee ami 
character of the candidate, or the interval that should take 
jilace between the several orders ; so that it frequently hap- 
|»en3 that ihey are all conferred in the space of three or four 
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days. Tet, in those who are candidates for the Milre, celiba- 
cr, and the assumptitHi of Monastic habits, are still indispensa- 
blj requisite : and hence, few or no bishops are elected from 
amon^ Ihe secular clergy, but almost ever; bishop elect is an 
Archtnumdrite, of HUromoaachut, i. e. ao abbot or chief monk 
in some monastary. 

This church, as well as that of Rome, seems to admit matri- 
mony into the mimber of sacraments, on the ground of an ex- 
pression of St. Paul concerning' marriage, nliere, speakii^ of 
the union of husband and ntfe as beir^ a stronger tie than that 
of parents and children, he adds, " this is a ereat myitery, but I 
speak cancemii^ Christ and the church."* But surely the 
apostle's language would have been different and more explicit, 
bad he meant that a Christian sacrament should he built on this 
text. Besides, the term mymry is of much greater latitude 
than sacrament ; ereiy sacrament is a mysteiy, but every mys* 
ten^ is not a sacrament. 

The ceremonies with which matrimony is perfornrad in the 
Greek church, consists of three distinct offices, formerly cele> 
brated at different times, after certain interval!, which now 
make hat one service. Firtt, there was a solemn service 
when the parties betrothed themselves to each other, by gtvii^ 
and receivii^ rii^s, or other presents, as pledge." of their mu- 
tual Gdelity and attachment. At this time the dowry was paid, 
aj)d certain obligations were entered into to forfeit sums in pro- 
portion to it, if either of the parties should refuse to ratify the 
ei^agement. At this ceremony, called (he eipousaU or betroth- 
ine, the priest gives lighted tapers to iheparties to be contract- 
ed, makit^ the sign of the cross on the forehead of each, with 
Ihe end of the taper, before he delivers it. 

The tecond ceremony, which is property the marriage, is 
«alled the office of tnalrimonial coronation, from a singular 
circumstance in it, that of ero^onirtg the parties. This is done 
in token of the triumph of continence ; and therefore it has, in 
some places, been omitted at second marriages. Formerly 
these crowns were garlands, made of flowers or shrubs ; but 
now th«re are generally kept in tnost churches crowns of silver, 
or some other metal, for the celebration of matrimoDy. At the 
puttii^ of them on, the priest says, " M. the servant of God, is 
crowned for the hand-maid of God, N. ;" and " N. the hand- 
maid of God, is crowned for the servant of God, M. in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; addinar 
thrice, " O Lord our God, crown them with glory and honour." 

The third ceremony is that of dissolvii^ the crowns on the 
eighth day ; after w"hich the bride is conducted to the bride- 
groom's bouse, immediately to enter on the cares of his family. 

The Greeks have no good opinion of second marriages, and 
a m^ch worse of those who ei^age in holy molrimonya third 
time ; and the foKrth marriage is condemned as absolutely sin- 

«Etlie».v.3«. 
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ful. It is required that the man be above fourteen ^ears of age, 
and the woman above thirteen, before thay enter into the slate 
of matrimony ; and the consent of jiarenla or guardians is 
deemed so necessarv, tkat the want ot it destroys the validity 
of the marriage. The sotemnization of manlage during the 
fasts is prohibited, and divorces are not frequent, nor easy to 
be obtained. 

The last sacrament of the Greek church is that of the holy 
oil, or evchetaion, which is not confined to persona at the point 
(if d^ath, or dangerously ill, like the extreme vnction of the 
church of Rome, but is administered, if required, to devout 
persons, upon the slightest malady. This ceremony, or mm- 
tery, as tliey are pleased to call it, is chiefly foundea upon Die 
. advice of St. James, ch. v. ver. 14. 15. but is not deemed ne- 
cessary to salvation ; and it is well that it is not, for seven 
priests are required to administer it regularly, and it cannot be 
administered at all by fewer than three. 

This oil may be consecrated by a priest ; and when conse- 
crated, each priest in his turn, takes a twig, and dipping it in 
the oil, now made holy, anoints the sick person crossways, on 
the forehead, on the nostrils, OD the paps, the moulh, the breast, 
and both sides of the hands, prayii^ that he may be delivered 
from the bodily intirmity under which be labours, and raised 
up by the grace of Jesus Christ. 

This service the Laliiis, who are desirous to make all the cer- 
emonies of the Greek church coincide with their otvn, consider 
the same as, or equivalent to, extreme unction : but though the 
Greek church reckons it in the numbar of her mysteries or 
aacrameiils, it differs from the Roman sacrament in its not being 
confined to persons pericttlose agrolantibvt, et mortis periculo 
imininente, and in its adhering more closely to the text on 
which it is founded, by requiring more priests than one to ad- 
minister it. 

The invocation of »otn/s is practised in the Greek as well as 
in the Koman Church. They pay a secondary adoration to the 
Virgin Mary, to the twelve apostles, and to a vast number of 
saints with which the Greek kalcndar abounds ; hut they den^ 
that they adore them as believing them to be gods. The pn- 
maiy object of all religious worship is undoiditedly the Su- 
preme Being; and the homage paid to those saints is only a 
respect as they define it, due to those who arc cleansed (roin 
original sin, and admitted to minister tu the Deily, " thinking 
it more modest, and more available, to apply to them to intef- 
cede with God, than to address themselves immedialeir to the 
Almighty." Thus, as to the olrjecl, they assert that they are 
clearfy distinguished from idolaters, notwithstanding their offer- 
ing prayers, and burning incense to their saints. 

But however plausible this reasoning may at first sight appear, 
it certainly implies the ascription of the divine and incommuni- 
cable attribute ofvbiqvify lo the saints, and it will be diificult to 
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reconcile it with that text o( St. Paul, " Thei« is one God, and 
one Mediator between God and men, Ibe itinn Christ Jesus."* 

Though the members of this church abhor the use of carreil 
or graven Images, and charge the Latins with idolatrjr on tbat 
account, thej, nolwithstandiiw. admit into tbeir boutes and 
churches tbe pictures of our Sariour, (he Virzin Mar;, and a 
whole multitude of saints, to instruct, they saj, tbe ignorant, and 
to animate the devotions of Others. Tbese pictures are usuallj 
suspended on the partition or screen that separates tbe chancel 
from tbe body of tbe churcb, nhich, from thence, receives the 
name of Iconoatoa ; and they honor tbem by bowing, kissii^ 
them, and offering up tbeir devotions before them : they like- 
wise sopnetimes perfume them with incense. 

This church, at the celebration of the Lord's Supper, eom- 
memorates tbe faithful departed, and even prays for uie reinii> 
sion of their sins ; at the same time, she rejects puwatory, and 
pretends not to determine dogmatically concerning tne state or 
condition of departed souls. She must, however, believe in a 
niddle or intermediate state between ileath and the genera) 
resurrection, and that no final judgment is passed npon tbe 
jreat body of mankind, till the consummation of all things, otb- 
•rwise such prayers could not be offered without absurdity ; and 
in this belief she is countenanced by most of tbe pnmitive 
fathers of the chuW:b, if not by several passages of scripture.f 
This commemoration of, and these prayers for, their deceased 
friends, seem to have been established, partly out of respect to 
the dead, and for their benefit, and partly to impress on the 
minds of the living a sense of their mortality. It is upon tha 
same principle that a regard is paid to the reliques of saints 
and martyrs, of which, it must be owned, too superstitious a use 
is made in this church, as well as in that of Rome. 

Works of supererogation, with tbeir consequent indulgences 
and dispensations, lAicb were once so profitable, and after- 
wards so fatal, to the interests of this last churcb, are utterly 
disallowed in that now under cwisideration ; nor does she Uj 
claim, with her daughter of Rome, to the character of iafaih- 
bilUy. Yet, on this head, she seems to be, like some other 
churches, not a little inconsistent ; for, while she wisely disowns 
an absolute freedom from error, her clergy seem to consider 
their own particular mode of worship as that which is alone ac- 
ceptable to God, and tbeir own church that wbich alone is 
entitled to tbe character of trw and orthodox, whereby they as- 
sume in effect, what they deny in terms. 

Predestination is a doctrine of this church : but if viewed in 
the same light by her members in general, as amongst the peo- 
ple of Russia, wliere Dr. King tells us it is a very prevailing 
opinion, viz. " as depending on the attribute of prescience in 

•ITim. ii. 16. 

t The penod betweeo death and the resurrectiaa is an intermediale 
(fatte of KDiiUe eiitteoce of the tool, bat it i* not a period orprobaliop;. 
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lh« dif ine nature ;" few, I presume, of Ihe most mUi-ccUvini^- 
eo/ in this, or any country, will find much ditficulty in subscrib- 
ineto their doctrine on this most intricate subject; 

They consider the Septuagiitl as the authentic version of the 
Old Testament ; — acknowledge the eighly-five apostolical ca- 
noM as ol great authorily ; — receive nine provincial councils ; 
and allow nearly the same authority that it due to the sacred 
Scriptures, to the canons of the first seven oscum'enical org-en- 
tral ones ; which are these : 

1 . The council of A'ice, held in the year 325, under Constan- 
line, s^ainst Arius, who denied the divinity of the Sod, ex- 
cept in an inferior sense. 

2. The first council of Comtantiiuiple, held A. D. 381, under 
Theodosjus the Great, against Macedmita, who denied the 
divinity of the Holy Ghost. 

3. The council of EjAetiu, A. D. 431 , in the reign of Theo- 
dosiua Minor, against JVetfenns, who maintained the same 
opinion as Arius,and asserted, besides, that cur blessed Lord 
had two persons, as well as two natures. 

4. The council of Cfto/rtdon, A. D. 451, in the reign ofMar- 
cian, against Evtyckes, who denied the humanity of Christ, 
and asserted that there was only one nature in bim, the oppo- 
site extreme to the Nestorians, 

6. The urond council of Comtanttttoph, A. D. 653, )n the 

reign of Justinian, in which the three chapters, and certain 

doctrines of Origen, &c. were condemned. 

6. The third council of Comtanttjiople.in Trullo, A. D. 680, 

under Constantin* Pogonatus, against Sergiw, pope HonontM, 

Maearita, bishop of Antioch, and others, who held that Christ 

had but one nature and one will, ana vrere thence called 

Monothelitei. , 

1. The seeond council of Nice, A. D. 787, in the reign of 

Conslantine and his mother Irene, aeainstlhe konomada, who 

condemned the use of pictures ana images ; and it is on the 

authority of this council that the Greeks defend the use of 

their pictures in their churches and worship. 

The Greeks observe a great number of holy days, and days 

of abstinence ; and keep four fasts in the year more solemn than 

the rest, of which that of Lent is the chief. It is even said that 

there is not a day in the year, which, in their church, is not 

•ilher a fast or a festival : and that the several books containing 

the chunch-serviee for all the days in the year, amount to more 

than twenty volumes folio, besides one large volume called the. 

RtgtUalion, which contains the directions bow the rest are to be 

They have tmenty-two fiised and immoveable feasts, besides 
those of the church of Ei^land. Their other festivals are move- 
able, and depend upon Easter, in assigning which, they make 
use of the old pascal or lunar cycle, as established by the hrst 
general council of Nice. 
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Sennons being rarely preached among them, in many places 
DCTer, or but seldom, except in Lent, and catechising being' 
much neglected, what knonledge they still have of Chnstianily 
-i&tbougbttobe chiefly owing to their strict observation of tlie 
festiTals and fasts ; " by which," says Sir P. Ricaut, " the peo- 
ple are taught as in a visible catechism the hisloiy of Christian- 
ily."* By these religious solemnities, the' memory of our Sa- 
viour's birth, death, resurrection, and ascension ; the doctrine of 
the ever-blessed Trinity, and other fundamental articles of our 
faith, are kept alive in their minds ; and, while lliey commemo' 
rale the sufferings of the apostles andothers saints, they are ani- 
mated by such glorious examples, to undergo the trials and 
hardships (o which they themselves are daily exposed, and to 
endure patiently the Mahometan yoke. 

They use the cross to drive away evil spirits, &c. and many 
of them abstain from ihii^ strangled, from blood, and from socb 
other meats as are forbidden in the Old Testament. But it is 
not to be im^ined, that all the various superstitions of the vul- 
gar, or the particular opinions of eveiy writer on the sibject 
of rellg'ion, are, in any country, to be considered as the re- 
ceived doctrines of the church ; yet this distinction has not, in 
all cases, been. duly attended lo, and particularly in regard to 
this church, respecting which, in its present state of ignorance 
and depression, more full and correct information is still a de- 
sideratum in the history of religion. 

Dr. Moaheim refers us, for the doctrine of the Greek church, 
to a treatise, entitled. The Orthodox Cortfeanon of the Catholic 
and Apoatolie Eastern Church, which was drawn up by Peler 
Mogiitaus^ melro|>oliian of Kioff or Kiow, in (he Ukraine, ii> 
a provincial councjl assembled in that city, and originally meant 
merely for the use of his own diocese This confession, origi- 
nally composed in the Russian language, was afterwards trans- 
lated into Greek, revised, approved, and confirmed, jn 1643, 
• by Parthenius of Constantinople, and the other three Grecian 
patriarchs ; who decreed, " that it faithfully followed the doc- 
trine of the church of Christ, and agreed entirely with the 
holy canons." 

Worship, Rites, iNP Ckremomes.— Much of what should 
belong to this head is already anticipated, and yet much still 

*Tht r-'tiinl !lalt of the Greek and ^rmaiian Chunht>, p 16. 
Anno, IC78. l}r. Smith aho has a rery sffeiitins reniurk on this sub- 
jpct, in his ^ccmmt ofihe Greik Church. 

" .Vent to the miraculous and graciou* providence of God, I ascribe 
the prrserration of Chriitianitj amoug them," sajB ti<^, " lo the slrii t 
and rFtigious ohiervntion of the rertivals and faats ofthr church ; Wua 
liRini; the happy and blcped eflect of those ancient and pious instilii. 
ti»ni, thi: toial npslcct of wliich would soon inlrodui'e ignorance, and 
n olhi-r countries hesul. s those 
II pp. 111. VJ. A 
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remains to be said ; Tor the public service or the Geek church 
is so long and so complicated, that it is very difficult to give 
a clear account of it, and still more difficult to give a shott one. 
The greatest part of it varies every day in the year, and eveiy 

Eart of the day, except in the communion-office, tvhere the 
irger part ia filed, and where, as already observed, three 
i:>.._;^c ,,. nflt^sj ji-e occasionally in use.* 

'eveiT day, whether it has a Vigil or not, be- 
^..„ .J the evenii^ of what we would call the preceding daj;, 
as amoi^ the Jews ; and, for the same reason, viz. because it 
id said in the Mosaic account of the creation, that, " the even- 
ing and the muming were the firat day." — The several ser- 
vices for each day. according to the original or monkish insti- 
tution, are, lit. The ftsptTS, which used to be celebrated a 
little before sunset ; id, The After-Ftspers. answering to the 
Completorivm of the Latin church, which used lo be ceiebralcd 
after the monks had supped, and before they went to bed ; 3d, 
the Meioai/ciion, or midnight service ; 4th, The Matins, at 
break of day, answering lo the lauda of the Romish cliurch ; 
Btft, The First Aoj/r of prayer, or prima, at sunrise ; 6tli, The 
Third hour, or tertia, at the third hour of the day ; 7tk, The 
Sixth hour, or texta, at noon ; and Stk, The Aj«(A hour, or nona, 
in the anernoon, at the ninth hour of the day. 

These are called the canonical hour* ; but it was not till a 
late period that the a/ter-vesperi were added, before which, 
the reason assigned for' the number of services being tcTien, was 
because David sailh, " Seven times a-day will I praise thee." 
The greatest part of the service of this church consists in 
psalms and b^mns, which should all regularly, according lo the 

Srimary institution, be sung ; and when that was done, these 
lily services could not p>)s<ibly have been performed in less 
than twelve or fourteen hours. 

But the service as it now stands, and was at first drawn up 
in writing, is calculated for the use of monasteries ; and when 
it was afterwards applied to parochial churches, many of the 
above offices or forma, which had been originally composed for 
different hours of the day and night, were used as one service, 
without any alterations bein^ made, to avoid repetition ;f and 
it is now become the practice lo read the greatest pari of 
them, especially in parish churches ; yet sliTl they are read 
in a sort of recitative, and hence thi; expression in the Rubric, 
" The Litufgy of St. Chrysostom is *ui^," or ether offices are 
sung. 

* The word LilUrgy ia this i.liurch caiulantly signilies the- cemma- ■ 
nwn MiTin, or office of the focharifil only, whirh was its ancient 
meaning in Eogliih. King KdwarcH's liturgy contained only ttiat office, 

t Thus, likewiie, in the lerviee, of our own church, the malias, the 
.lilnng,aad tlie communion, whicli were formerlj three distinct servicef,. 
load at different timn) of tlie day, are now ran into ooe fervice. 
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In all the services, except in the communion, prayers and 
praises are oSered to some saint, and to t)ie Virgin Maiy, al- 
most as often as to God ; and in some of llie services, after 
every short prayer uttered by tlie deacon or the priest, the 
choir chants, " Lord have mercy upon us," thirty, forty, or 
even^/(y times, successively. 

But, besides (hose ?ain(s whose festivals are marked in the 
kaiendar, there are other saints and festivals, to which some 
portion of the service for eveiy day of tlie week is appropriat- 
ed Thus, Sunday is dedicated to the Renirrection ; Monday 
to the An^eh ; Tuesday to St. John Baptiit; Wednesday to 
the Firgin Mary and the Crota ; Thursday to the Apostles ; 
Friday to the Passion of Qtrist; and Saturday to the Saints 
and Martyrs. For these days there are particular hymns and 
services, in two volumes folio, entitled OcloecAoj, to which, and 
the Menaion, the common service, a book which contains ser- 
vices common [o all saints, martyrs, bishops, &c. may be con- 
sidered as a supplement. 

The psalter and the Hours, i. e. the services of thecanoHi'coI 
hours, fill another volume. The book of Fsalms is divided 
into twenty portions, called Calkisma or sessions : sittings, one 
of which is read at a service, and each calhi^m Js divided into 
three parts, called ffTiow, rie JtaltOKj, j(ont/ing-s, at which the 
Gloria Pairi is said, and Allelujah three times, with three rev- 

Thefoar Gospels make another volume by themselves ; and 
whenever the gospel is read in any service, the deacon « 



claims, " Wisdom, stand up. Let us hear the holy gospel." 
The choir, at the beginnii^ and end of the gospel, always says, 
" Glorj; be to thee, O Lonl ! glory be to thee ;" an ejacula- 



tion which was enjoined to be used before (he gospel in Kiog 
Edward's first common prayer-book. 

From the Old Testament and the Epistles, eilracis only are 
used in the service ; and these, made from different books ap- 
plicable to the day, are collected tc^elher in the Menieon or 
Octoecbos, and in reading them, at every change, the deacons 
call out, attend. 

The Ritual, or Book of q^es, contains the riles of Baptism, 
Marriage, the Burial Service. &c. And Ihc Book of Prayer, 
or the Service, as it is called, contains the ordinary daily pray- 
ers for the priest and deacon, in the vespers, matins, and com- 
munion offices, unless the sei-vice be changed, as it very fre- 
quently is, on account of the nature of the holiday. 

All these different services are mined together, and adjusted 
by the directions contained in the hook ot Regulation ; and it 
is the difficulty of this adjustment which makes trie public wor- 
ship of this church so very intricate, that, as was said of the 
service of the church of England before the Refomiation, " ma- 
ny times there ivas more business to find out what should be 
read, than to read it when found out." 

*' It is well known" says Mr. Thomson, " that they" (t. «. 
8 
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(he Greeks) "still continue to perform their, devotions with 
tbeir faces tonards tbe eatsl, in which they are scrupulous even 
to superstition. They seldom pull off their caps in the church, 
except when the gospel is reaa, — when the elements are car- 
ried in procession ijefore their consecration, or during the cel- 
ebration of Ihe eucharist ; but at these limes they all stand 
uncovered with Mtraordinary reverence and attention. They 
have no instrumental music in their churches, and their vocal 
is mean and artless ; but now and then the epistle and gospel 
are pretty well sui^ by the deacons."" 

In regard to the ceremonies of this church, Ihe^ are numer- 
ous and burdensome, so much so indeed, that besides (be sev- 
eral books containing the church sen'ice as above, Dr. Kii^ 
lellsus, that "tbevhave a great number of ceremonies con- 
tinued upon the aulhorily of oral tradition onl^." And hence 
Dr. Mosneiro ventures to say, that " their religion is a motley 
collection of ceremonies, the greatest part of which are either 
ridiculously triilii^, or shockir^ly absurd. Yet," adds he, 
■' they are much more zealous in retaining and observing these 
senseless riles, than in maintaining the doctrine, or obeying 
the precepts of the religion they profess." The ceremonies 
connected with the seven mt/>teriea or sacraments have already 
been noticed, under the head of doctrines ; and for an account 
of that of the Beiudiciion of the -waicra, on the morning of the 
Epiphany, the reader is referred lo the article fiussian Greek 
ChvrcK below. 

In the Greek, as well as in the Lntin church, (here is a cer- 
emony called The Divine and Holy Lavipedium, observed 
on Holy Thursday, i. e. the Thursday of Passion Week, in 
imitation of our Saviour's humility and condescension in wash- 
ing bis apostles' feci. 

At Constantinople, Jesus Christ is, on this occasion, personi- 
fied by the patriarch, and eveiy where else by Ihe bishop of 
Ihe diocese, or the principal of the monastaiy, and the twelve 
apostles by twelve priests or monks, when a ludicrous ctmtest 
arises who shall represent Judas, for the name attaches for life.+ 
The office for this ceremony is allowed to be ancient, and, if 
decently performed, must be affecting. It may be seen in Dr. 
Kill's " aitea and Ceremonies of the Greek Church in Russia" 
where he has given the principal offices and services of llie 
Greek church at full lengih. 

it must be acknowledged, that a great similarity subsists be- 
tween Ihe burdensome ceremonies of this and the Romish 



•Mr. Thomiod likewise obiervea lliat the women "are 6lway" 
apart I'romthe meii in Iheir religiouB assemblies." 

tThia uiurk iif our Lord'i tiuniiiily i« likewise coinmeinoralcJ on 
Itiii day )>y luOBt Chrislian kiii°:s, wlio wnsb tlie feet of a CErtaia 
Dumlier of poor peraons, in a very aeceptahle way, pot with their own 
royal liaacti, hut by the hande of their Lord Almongr, or <onie othcrt 
deputy. 
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cburch ; a natural consequence of their union for near); nine 
faundred years : whence every Protestant may learn to set a due 
value on that refurmatlon which is eslablisheii in his oivn. 

Chcrch-Governmest, Discipline, Revenues, &c.— This 
church bears a striking resemblance to that of Rome, with 
regard likewise to its government and discipline. Both are 
episcopal, and in both there is the same division of the cieigj 
into secular and regular; the same spiritual jurisdiction of 
bishops and their officials ; snd the same distinction of offices 
and ranks. 

The supreme head of the Greek church is the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, whom they style the 13th Apostle ; and whose 
usual tide, when he subscribes any letter or missive, is, " by 
the mercy of God, Jlrchbishcp of Constantinople, the JVero 
Romt, and Oecumenical Patriarch." The right of electing 
him is vested in the twelve bishops who reside nearest that fa- 
mous capital ; but the right of confirmh^ the election, and of 
enabling the new chosen patriarch to exercise his spiritual func- 
tions, belongs only to the Turkish emperor. 

The office is verv uncertain, for it is oAen obtained, not by 
merit, but by brfbeiy and corruption ; and when a higher 
bidder appears, the possessor is ohen displaced.* It is not* 
withstanding both honourable and lucrative ; and of high trust 
and influence ; for, besides the power of nominating the other 
three patriarchs of Alexandria, Aniioeh, and Jeruialem, and 
all episcopal dignitaries, the Constantinopolitan Patriarch en- 
joys a most extensive jurisdiction and dominion, comprehend- 
inff the churches of a considerable part of Greece, the Grecian 
Isles, Walachia, Moldavia, and several of the European and 
Asiatic provinces that are subject to Turkey. He not only 
calls councils by his own authority, to decide controversies, 
and direct the anatrs of the cburch; but, with the permission 
of the emperor, he administers justice, and lakes cognizance 
of civil causes among the members of bis own communion. 
For the administration of ecclesiastical affairs, a synod, con- 
vened monthly, is composed of the beads of tne church resi- 
dent in Constantinople. 

In this assembly he presides with the patriarchs of .^nh'&efc 
and Jerutalem, and twelve archbishops. Seniority ought to 
lake the lead in these councils, but is often oveborne by superi' 
or talents, or habits of intrigue ; and a majority is commanded 
by that prelate, whose influence promises most to those who 
support bun. 

The Patriarch of Alexandria resides generally at Cairo, and 
eiercises hia spiritual authority in Egypt, Nubia, Lybia. and 
part of Arabia. Damascus is the principal residence of the 

• " lu the ipace of two yeari that 1 ilny ed at Constantinople," sayi 
M. Grelot, " Iwo different palriarclii gnve ibr tlie pHtriarclisliip, tfie 
one 5OA0O, the other 60,000 crown>, b» a present to the GraniJ 
Bi^ior." — Voyage la Cotutatilinspte, p. 131. 
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Palriarch of JnfiocA," whose jurisdiclion extends lo Mesopo- 
cia, and olberpTovinces ; while the PatriarcH 
prehends within the bounds of bis pontificate, 
Arabia, (he country beyond Jordan, Cana in 
nt SioD. The episcopal dominions of tbeae 
re extremely poor and inconsiderable ; " for 
9 hate long since assuoied [he pntriarcbal 
ia nnd Anttoch, and have deprived the Greek 
greatest part of their membere in all those 
' gained an ascendant. And as Jerusalem is 
stians of every sect, who have their rcspec- 
rulers, that jurisdiction of the Grecian pa- 
uently confined there within narrow Jimils." 
he patriarch of Constantinople is drawn par- 
churches that are subject to his jurisdiction ; 
aries according to the state and circumstances 
istians, whose condition is exposed to many 
Phe bishops depend entirely upon a certain 
sach house withui their districts inhabited by 
y are universally chai^d with the interest, 
sums, accumulated for ages, in consequence 
^n the patriarch'ste, to which each diocese is 
He its quota. By such burdens, the revenues 
are so diminished as to leave to the most opulent bishop, 
" little more," says Mr. Dallaway, " than 3001. a year." And 
the same defalcation of (heir original incomes is said to extend 
throughout the whole ecclesiastical slate, from the prelates to 
the parochial papaa, or priests. 

Tne power of the chief patriarch is maintained, on the one 
hand, by the authority of (he Turkish monarch, and, on the 
other, by his right of excommunicating the disobedient mem- 
bers of the Greek church. His influence with the Porte is 
very extensive, as fnr as his own nation is concerned. His 
memorials are never denied ; and he can, in fact, command the 



death, the exile, imprisonment for life, deposition front offices, 
or pecuniary fine, of^ any Greek whom he may be inclined to 
punish with rigour, or who has treated his authority v 



tempt. And his right of excommunication gives him a singular 
degree of influence and authority, as nothing has a more terri- 
fying aspect to thai people than a sentence of excommunication, 
which they reckon among the greatest and most tremendous 
evils. All orders of secular clergy in the Greek church, inferi- 
or to bishops, are pciinii.led to marry ; and the married papas 
ure distii^^ished by a 61let of white muslin round their bonnet 

•/. e. When he ia not at Conalsntinople ; for to sieoderancj uncer- 
fain are llii; revenues of the jiatnurijn of Jefusalem and Antioch, thai 
ihey are obligei! to reside fit Constantinople, and lo depend, in a great 
loeasul*. on the boootj of their superior, who, of course, commanils 
'iieir BLffragea, 
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of black fell,* and are never promoted to a higher dignity thatr 
th&l of prolo-papas <i{ the chvTch tnivhich Ihey serve. The 
regular clei^, we are told, are generally men of a certain edu- 
cation ; whereas the seculars are of the meaner sort, and ilVil- 
erate in the extreme. 

The Caloyeri, or Greek monks, almost universally follow Ihe 
rule of S(. Basil ; tlie convents of females are now few innunilier; 
but in both sexes the degree of ascetic proficiency is marked 
by peculiar habits. 

CocKTRies WHERE FOUND, Numbers, &c,— As the Greek 
church is of the highest antiquity, so, including all its branches, 
its doctrine prevails at this day over a greater extent of coun- 
try than that of any other church in the Christian world, and 
is supposed lo be professed by about 30,000,000 of soul a. It 
is professed through a considerable pari of Greece, Ihe Grecian 
islands, Walachia, Moldavia, Sclavonia, Egypt, Nubia, Lybia, 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Cilicia, and Palestine ; all which 
belong to this arlic!e,t beii^ comprehended within the jurisdic- 
tion of the patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem. At least one half, if not two thirds, of the in • 
habilants of European Turkey are Greeks ; and if all these be 
Christians, their number must be very considerable, nolivitb- 
standing the harsh treatment, and many hardships to which for 
several ages they have been exposed. 

Among other grievances, all the Greek males, above fourteen 
years of age, are subject together with all other ragas, i. e. all 
who are not of the Mahometan religion, to a capitation tax, 
called Carach, which " varies," says Mr. Dallaway, " in three 
degrees, from/our to thirteen piaatresX a-year ; nor are the no- 
bility liable lo any other personal tax : but individuals fre- 
quently suffer greatly in their properly, without redress." 

On the oilier hand, the Greeks in Turkey enjoy several 
privileges; for, besides the patriarchate, to which they may 
aspire, the Olloman government has, for some ages past, con- 
ceded lo them four posts of the g^atest honour and emolument 
(hat a subject can enjoy, viz. the dignity of kospodar. or gov- 
ernor of the two fertile provinces oT Moldavia and Walachia, 
wilh the title of prince, and the offices of body physician, and 
chief drogornan or interpreter, of the imperial court, Yel lh<t 
value of these appointments must be much lessened, from [he 
Ihe circumstance of their being held only at the pleasure of the 
Sultan. 

• \Ir. Dallawiiy Gb-er.es, that they likewise '■ wear lonj beanli 
niiiversKlly ;■" a practice which formfrly was common, if it does not 
still eslcnd, to nil the clerjj of all orders and dejcriptiong. 

f Yet the exact number of ChrisliaDa who are memherB of the 
church nnir under consideration cannot easily be aaccrtained, as no 
inconsiderable proportion of Uie Christians within these bound? belong 
to tlie other E:iBtcrD Chtirchcs, or to other communions. 

^ A piatlre is equal to about 4i. sterling, or sooiewhat mcrp. 
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n for Ihe members of their 

cburch are established od Mount ^'Aoi, in Macedonia, oow called 
Montt Sancto, or ihe Holy Mount, where there are (wenty-two 
monasteries, and about 4000 monks, and al the monastary of 
the Jipoealypst, in (he island of Patmot ; " but I am credibly in- 
formed," &ays Mr. Dallatray, " that the latter contains, at this 
time," (1797) " three professors only, and less than 100 stu- 
dents." 

Nothing can be conceived more deplorable than the state of 
the greater part of the Greeks, ever since their subjection to 
the oppressive yoke of the Ottomans. Since that fatal period, 
almost all learning and science, human and divine, have been 
extinguished among them. They have scarcely any schools, 
rolleges, or any of those literary establishments that serve to 
onnoble human nature ; and the ignorance that reigns among 
them, has the worst effect upon their morals. Those few that 
■surpass the vulgar herd in intellectual acquirements, have 
derived this advantage, not from having studied in their monas- 
teries, but from the schools of leamit^ in Sicily or Italy, where 
the studious Greeks usually repair in quest of knowledge, or 
from the perusal of the ancient Fathers ; "and more especially," 
says Mosheim, " of the Theology ol St. Thomas, which ibey 
have translated into their native language." 

Yet, notwithstanding these assertions are built upon the 
clearest evidence, and supported by testimonies of every kind, 
many of the Greeks deny, with obstinacy, this inglorious 
chaige, and eitalt the learning of their countrymen since the 
revival of letters. 

It is a fact, however, that, within a fewyears past, schools of 
various kinds have been established by the Greeks, some of 
them Colleges for a liberal editcation, which are furnished with 
able instructors, and are in a flourishing stale. No portion of 
Christendom is in a more interesting state, at the present day 
than the Greek church. Al the fall of the Turkish Empire, 
which seems to be an event not far distant, this church will 
probably take the lead in (he re-establishment of Christianity In 
the ancient countries of patriarchs, prophets and apostles. 



Eastern Churckei not mlijeet to Ihe Palriarch of Constan- 
tinople. 

THE RUSSIAN GREEK CHURCH. 

RfSE, HiBTonv, AND CmsQKS intboduced by Petbb tok 
Rreat. — Of those independent Greek Churches which are 
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^Tcmed by their own laws^ and are in communion ivilli tbe 
patriarch of Constanlinople, but are not subject to hia jurisdic- 
tion, there is noTie but the church establishment in Russia that 
is oi any note in the Christian world ; tbe rest, i. e- the Gcorgi- 
ana and Minerelians, " are sunk in the most deplorable ignor- 
ance and batljarity tbat can possibly he- imagined."* 

The accounts which have been riven of the intioduclion of 
Chnstianity into Russia, are so faBulous and ridiculous, that 
Ihey are sufficiently refuted by their own absurdity. " 



have pretended, that the country ivas cnnverleU by tbe apostle 
^' Andrew. Another tradition, equally groundless, and slill 
absurd, reports, that Si. Anthony of Padua, converted 



them to tbe Christian fuilh ; and adds, that Ihe s 

over the Levant upon a great raill-slone, and then rode to 
Novogorod upon it 1 Another account says, that Wladtmir 
was convincea of (he truth of Ihe Christian religion, by seeiiig 
the book of the New Testament thrown into a large fire, aua 
from thence taken out unburnt and unhurt. What we learn 
with most appearance of prohabihly is, thai Ihe Grand Duchess 
(Xga. or, as her name is pronounced, 0,'fta, grandmolher to 
Wiadimir, was tbe first person of distincljon converted to Chris- 
tianity in Russia, about the year 955, and that she assumed tbe 
name of Helena, at her conversion ; under which name she still 
stands as a saint in ihe Russian kalendar. — Alelhodius, and 
Cyril the philosopher, travelled from Greece into Moravia, about 
the year 900, to plant the gospel ; where they translated tbe 
service of the church, or some parts of it, from the Greek into 
the Sclavonian language, the common language, at that lime, of 
Moravia and Russia; and thus it is thought tbal this princess 
imbibed the first principles of Chiislianity. And, being herself 
fully persuaded of ils truth, she was veiye^jtiesl with her son, 
the Grand Duke Svialoilav, to embrace it alqi';' but this, from 
political motives, he declined Id do. In the 'course, however, 
of a few years, .Christianity is said lo have made considerable 
progress in that naljpn.- 

It is fuliy_ ascerteii^ that, about tbe end of tbe tenth century, 
Ihe Christian relig-Mb 'was introduced into Russia, chiefly 
through tbeir connexion with Greece; and coming from this, 
quarter, it was very natural ihat llie doctrine and discipline of 
the church of Con stuz) lino pie should become at first the pattern 
of the chui'cb of Russia, which it still continues lo follow in the 

Greatest part of ils offices. IJence likewise Ihe patriarch of 
'nnstaiitinople formerly enjoyed the privilege of a spirilual 
supremacy ovei- tbe Russians, to whom ne sent a Metripolitan* 
whenever a vacancy happened. 

• Moilieim'i Ec^L Hisl. vol. v. p. 259. 

^ MelrapoHtant had (he goverwnont of a province, anfl Suffragan 
t>Uhopl under them, and were so called frooi their usual!; bein^ the 
Liishopi of Ihe raiiiul city of the prorince. Moeheim toUi ue, thai in 
tbe fourth century, Uiey had likewise the archhiehopa uaderlhcin; 
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Little occurred in the ecclesiaslical histoir of Russia, except 
perhaps the rise o I the seel of the Raskoltki, vihicii excited 

considerable tumults and commotions in that kingdom, till Peter 
the Great ascended the throne of Russia ; who, in the begin- 
tiing of the eighteenth century, made some remarkable changes 
in the form and admin is I rat ion both of its civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal government, 

lliis great prince made no change in the articles of faith re- 
ceived among his countrymen, which contain the doctrine of the 
Greek church ; but he took the utmost pains to have this doc- 
trine expla,in(;d in a manner conformable to the dictates of right 
reason, and Ihc spirit of the gospel ; and he used the most effect- 
ual methods lo destroy, on the one hand, the influence of that 
hideous superstition that sat brooding over the whole nation ; 
and, on the other, to dispel the ignorance of the clei^, «hich 
was incredible, and that of the people, which would have sur- 
passed it, had ifiat been possible. 

To crown these noble attemptSj he extiitfuished the spirit of 
persecution, and renewedand confarmed to Christians, ofall de- 
nominations, liberty of conscience, and the privilege of per- 
tbnnii^ divine worship in the manner prescribed by their re- 
spective liturgies and institutions. This liberty, however, was 
modified in such a manner, as to restrain and defeat any at- 
tempts that might be made by the Jesuits and other members 
of the church of Home, lo promote the interests of Popery in 
Russia, or to extend the jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff be- 
yond the chapels of that communion that were tolerated by 
law ; and particular change was given to the council, lo which 
belonged the cognizance of ecclesiastical affairs, lo use their 
utmost care and vigilance to prevent the propagation of Romish 
tenets among ibe people. All this caution bad, no doubt, arisen 
from the repeated eSorts of the designing pontiiTs of Rome and 
their missionaries, lo extend ibe papal empire over the Greek 
churches, under the pretence of unilii^ the tivo communions ; 
and, with this view, 3 negotiation was entered into in ISiiU, 
under John BaiilidM, Grand Ouke of Russia, who seems to 
have had political ends to answer in prelendinE to favour Ibis 
union. But, although the professed object -of this negotiation 
failed, Ibe ministiy of Possevin, the learned and arlfuT Jesuit, 
who was charged with the mission on the part of the Roman 
poDtiif, was no[ without fruit among the Russi.ms, especially 
among those residing; in the Polish dominions. 

Proposals lor uniting the two communions had been made by 
different Popes, as Honorius Ml., Gregory IX., Innocent IV., 
Gregory Xlt!., and last of all, by the Academy of Surhonne in 
ni8 ; but the Russian Sovereigns and the nation have always 
I'emained 6rm and true lo their religion : at the same lime, all 
religions, without exception, are toleraleil in Russia. In ihc 
year ! 58 1 , in the reign of Czar Joka FasilUriit, Pope Gregory 

; been almoft fynoi'vmoil''. 
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XIII., proposed to that sovereign thai the Lutheran clergy 
should be banished from Russia ; but he nas answered, that in 
that country all naiiom have a free exercise of their religion* ; 
and now in Russia there are Lulhurans, Calvinists, Hernhutters, 
Annenians, Jeivs, Maliometans, Pagans, Hindoos, &c. &c. Ro- 
man Catholics are to be met witb in almost every government, 
particularly in those conquered IVom the PolisJi dominions : 
tbeir clergy are governed by their own rulers, and are totally 
independent of the Russian ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

Peler likewise introduced a considerable cbai^e into the 
manner of governing the church. The splendid dignity of 
patriarch, which approached loo near the lustre and preroga- 
tives of majesty, not to be oSensive to the emperor and burden- 
some lo the people, was suppressed, in 1721, by this spirited 
monarch, who declared himself (and thus became, like the 
British monarch,} head of (he national church. 

The functions of this high and important office were entrust- 
ed with a council assembled at St. Petersburg, which was called 
die Holy Synod ; and one of the archbishops, the most distin- 
guished by his integrity and prudence, was appointed as presi- 
dent of it. 

The other orders of the clergy continued in their respective 
rank and offices; but both their revenues and their autliortty 
were considerably diminished. It was resolved at first, in this 
general reformation, to abolish all monasteries and convents, as 
prejudicial to the public, and unfriendly to population ; but this 
resolution was not put in execution ; on the contrary, the empe- 
ror himself erected a magnificent monasteiY in \tQt\ot ai Alexan- 
der JVewsky, whom the Russians place in the list of their heroes 
and saints. 

DisTisG DISHING DocTRiRES, — This church agrees almost in 
every point of doctrine with tbe Greek Church subject to the 
patriarch of Constantinople. It, of course, receives seven 
Msyleriei or sacraments ; admits no statues or graven images, 
but pictures only, upon which the name of the saint must al- 
ways be inscribed. Dr. King assures us, that the more learned 
of tbe, Russian clergy " would willidgly allow no picture or 
representation whatever of God the I'alher; for the figure of 
' the ancient of days,' from Daniel's vision, whose ' garment 
was white as snow, and the hair of his bead like the pure wool,' 
is by them interpreted to be the second person of the Trinity, 
wbo so appeared to the prophet ; yet it must be confessed, that 
the common practice is so contrary to- their opinions, that, in a 
great number of churches, as well ancient as modem, this 
Sffttre, and Jeius, and the Dave, are painted t<fi'etherto signify 
theTrinity: nay, there is now in the church of St. Nicholas at 
Pelersbuig, a picture of an old man holding a globe, and sur- 
rounded witb angels, on which God the Father is inscribed." 
Dr. King further observes, that during the reign of Peter the 
Great, the synod censured the useof such pictures, and petition- 
ed the emperor that they mighi be taken down ; when he, thoi^b 
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concurring in opinion wilh the synod, declined eiyin^ any com- 
mand for that purpose, conceiving that his subjects were not 
ripe for such a reformation, and that if attempted, it might give 
rise to an insurrection. 

The JipoatUi Creed is received by the memhers of this 
rhurcb, as containii^ nothing repugnant to sound doctrine ; 
but it is not sanctioi^ by public aulhorily, like the JVic*ne 
and Aikanaaian Creeds : nor ia this last ever recited in public. 
We are told, that " in the Russian Greek church there are nei- 
ther sermons, nor exhortations, nor catechising." But such an 
assertion, without expl.inalion or qualification, can scarcely be 
ndmilted, particularly as the contrary can he evidently proved 
by there being many voluines of sermwis, exhortations, and 
catechetical lectures, printed and published by the Russian 
clergy. They have also been chained with rebaplizing all 
proselytes from other communions •, hut this Archbishop Platon 
denies, and remarks, that, in regard to baptism, they do not 
differ in any thir^ from the churcn of.Rome, — that they do not 
rebaptize proselytes from any communion of Christians, except- 
ir^ those who are unsound m the doctrine of the Trinity ; and 
that all others are admitted members of their church, on their 
submitting to the mystery of the Holy Chrism. 

Worship, Rites, and Cebemohies. — Under these beads 
likewise, there is but little worthy of remark here, unless that, 
in addition to the forms and services of the Greek church, most 
of which the Russians have all along adopted, they still retain 
various ceremonies and superstitions ol their own. At present, 
however, instead of strictly ubserring all the canonical hours, 
they have service, both in monasteries and parish churches, only 
three times a day : viz. the vespers, — the vtatim, — and the Id- 
Mrffv, or communion. 

ITie church service, in general, is performed in the Sclavo- 
nian language ; but in some places it is also performed in the 
Greek, bolfi ancient and modern : and. in the administration of 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, they use the liturgies of 
St. Basil and St. Chrysoslom. 

The Greek Church does not allow any musical instruments ; 
but the rhyme observed in singing the hymns produces a melo- 
dy, with which the ear may be very well entertained. 

Every person is obliged, by the civil law, to communicate at 
least once in (he year, which is commonly done in the fast be- 
fore Easter ; and they scarcely ever receive the holy cCHnmunion 

" If there be any who desire to participate of the holy mys- 
teries, the priest is to divide the two remaining portions of the 
holy lamh.^' t. e. the last two of the five consecrated loaves, 
" into as many small parts as will be sufficient for all the com- 
municants ; and,'^ulling them into the holy cup, he administers 
the body and blowl of the Lord together, according lo cuplom. 
But they are not to receive till after the deacon has said : Draza 
near tnth faith and gotUy fear. Then Ihey who communicate 
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are lo go near, one after another, bowing with all liumility and 

reverence ; and, holding their hands cronsed on their breasts, 
are lo receive the divine mysteries; the priest, as he distri- 
butes the rn, mentions every coininunicanl's name: j^. N. the 
servant of God, doth, partake of the pure nnd ho/y body and blood 
of our Lord, our God, and ovr Savtoar Juua Christ, for the re- 
mission of his fins, and for eternal life. Amen. Thecomrnuni- 
canl Uieo wipes his tips with the holy covering, and kissing the 
boly cup, retires bowing. 

In the Greelt Church there are two offices for the benediction 
orsanctilication of the water, called in the Euckologion, "The 
office of the Lesser Sanctification," which may be performed at 
any time when there is a want of holy water for baptism, or 
any other use of the church ; and " The office of the Great 
Sanctification," which is celebrated on the Holy Theophany or 
Epiphany, about the first of January, in memory of the baptism 
of Christ ; by which the Greeks believe that the nature of all 
waters is sanctified ; and that such virtue remains in tliem after 
this ceremony, that those taken in the night, when this service 
is performed in the church, will remain uncorrupted for years, 
and l>e as fresh walerjusl taken from the spring or river. 

This solemnity is annually celebrated at Petershurg in the 
following manner : — On the river Keva, upon the ice, which 
is then strong in that country, there is erected for this ceremony, 
a kind of temple of wood, usually of an octagonal figure, paint- 
ed and richly gilt, having the inside decorated wilb various 
sacred pictures, repre.-ienting the baptism of our Saviour, his 
transfiguration, and some other parl° of his life, and on the top 
a picture of St. John the Baptist. This is called the Jordan, 
which name used to signify the baplisliy or font, or any basin 
m which holy wafer is consecrated. I'here the attention of the 
spectators is drawn to a laige emblem of the HiJy Ghost, ap- 
pearin)c to descend from heaven, a decoration common to al- 
most all Greek churches, in which a perisierion, or dove, as a 
symbol of the Holy Ghost, is usually suspended from four small 
columns which support a canopy over the Holy Table. The 
Jordan is surrounded by a temporary hedge of the boughs of 
fir-trees ; and, in the middle of the sanctuary or chancel is a 
M^uare space, where the broken ice leaves a communication 
with the water running below, and the rest is omamenled with 
rich tapestry. Around this temple a kind of galleir is erected, 
and a platform of boards, covered with red cloth, is laid for 
the procession to go upon, guarded also by a fence of boughs. 
The gallery communicates with one of the windows ot the 
Imperial palace, at which the emperor and his family come out 
to attend the ceremony, which begins as soon as the liturgy is 
finished in the chapel of the Imperial palace, and the regiments 
of guards have taken post on the river. Then, at the sound of 
the bells, and of the artilleij of the fortress, the clerks, the 
deacons, the priests, the archimandrites, and the bishops, dress- 
ed in their richest robes, cariying in their hands lighted tapers,- 
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the censer, Ihe Gospel, and the sacred pictures and banners, 
proceed fioin the chapel to the Jordan, singing the hymns ap- 
pointed in the office, nnd followed by the emperor, the grand 
duke, the senators, and Ihe whole court. 

When arrived at the place where the ice is broken, the arch- 
bishop of Moscow, ur other officiating bishop, descends, Ijy 
means of a hdder, to tlie side of (he ivater. There he reaas 
liie prayers appointed in the office, — dipis his cross three times, 
an<] euos llie ceremony by an exhortation appropriate to it ; 
and the ivnlei? are then thought to be blessed. As soon as Ihe 
renice is (inislied, the arlilleiy and soldiers fire ; after nhich 
llie prelate sprinkles Ihe naler on the company around him, 
and on the colours of all the regiments (hat happen to be at 
Petersburg, uhicb are planted round (he Jordan. He (hen re- 
tires, when (lie people ci'owd (owards the hole, and drink of (be 
waters with a holy avidity, " Notivilh standing (he cold, (he 
motbei-s plunge tbsir infants, and the old men (heir heads into 
Ihem. Li tij bodj makes i( a duty to cairv away some for the 
purificaliun of their houses, and curing certain distempers, 
against which the good Russians pretend Ihis holy water is a 
powerful specific. 

Chducm Governsient and Disciplihe. — From Ihe first in- 
tro<:uctiun of Christianity into Russia, til! (be year 1589, this 
church had been always subject to the patriarch of Constan[i- 
noplt. but no sooner was Jo6 consecrated patriarch of Russia, 
(ban she declared herself independent of (be other ; yel it ap- 
pears that she has since frequently appealed (o Ihe see of Con- 
slarifinople, not only in the way of advice, but judicially. 
Thus, it was by Ihe aulhorily of the pa(riarch of Constantino- 
ple, dial Alexis, father of Peter (he Grea(, deposed Nikon, the 
Russian patri.irch,* whose power and influence had arisen lo 
thai astonishing height, that he even excommunicated the Czar. 
Peter the Great was too clear-sighted not (o discern the dan- 
gerous consequences of this enormous power of the patriarchs, 
which had grown up by degrees, from concessions made lo them 
by the Czars, — from the great wealth (hat they possessed, — 
from (heir inSuence with tte clergy, and from their family con- 
nexions ; and therefore, upon the dea(h of the patriarch Ad- 
rian, in 1 700, he suppressed that dignity, and gave the admin- 
istration of the afTaira of the patriarchate loStephtn Jaixoraky, 
me(ropolitan of Rezan, wilh the title of Exttrch or Ticege- 
rent of Ihe patriarchal see. Bui small and daily occurrences 
were the only business which came before the ej;.irch ; all af- 
fairs of importance were brought before (he sovereign, or sn 
assembly of Ihe o(her bishops, to deliberate upon them ; whicfa 
asseinhiy of (he exarch and bishops was then known by the 
name of^llie Holij Council. 

' Tliii, howevtr, did not take place without ihe formalilj of a coud. 
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This eoveniEa«it o{ tbe Exardiy lasted oaly till tbe feat 
1721, wEen P«ler tbe Great declared, in a full assembly of the 
clergy, that be thoi^bt a patriarcb to be neitber necessai; tor 
the adininislrali(Hi ot church affairs, nor expedient lor tbe stale ; 
aod therefore be bad determined to introduce another form ol 
ecclesi.islical govemmeni, which should keep the medium be- 
tween that of a sir^le person and general councils : and this new 
mode was to he a cuiistsnt council or ff nod, iritfi tbe name of 
The Holy Legittative Synod. Of this college or synod, ivhose 
9eal was lixed at St. Petersbui^, he, at tbe same time, declared 
btniself to be tbe supreme judge, as well as bead of the churcb. 
Jt at first consisted of twelve members, three of whom were 
bishops, and tbe rest archimandrites, hegumens, and piolo- 
popes, &c. ; but the number has, since bis time, been frequent- 
ly changed by the sovereign, on whose wilt, tbe nomination of 
all the members, tbelr appoinlments as such, and the time tbey 
nerve in that capacity, eutirely depend. And, besides these, 
an officer, a layman, called the OiieJ Procurator, always attends 
at their deliberations, wbo is consiJered as placed there on the 
I>art of the crown, and has a negative upon all their resolutions, 
till they are laid before tbe sovereign. Eveiy member, before 
be is qualified to sit, is also obliged to take an oath of allegiance, 
couched in tbe strongest terms, in which it is declared, that no 
other than the sovereign should be considered as its bead ; so 
that the checks put to the power of the clergy bv the establish- 
ment of this ecclesiastical college, are so effectual, that no prince 
io the world can now have less lo fear from them than the sov- 
ereigD of Russia. At the same time, to elevate this college in 
the minds of the people, and to prevent their lookii^ upon it 
like tbe inferior colleges, it was ordered, that in all spiritual 
ooncems it should have the same power as tbe senate ; — tbe 
same respect ; — the same obedience, and the same right to pun- 
ish tbe refractory. But in mixed cases which concern boih the 
temporal and spiritual government, it was decreed, that the 
synod should consult with the senate, and present their com- 
mon judgment lo the emperor for his approbation. 

Though matters heloi^ing (o the synod were clearly defined 
and ascertained in tbe &tirilwil Rtgtdation, yet its members 
were further empowered to make new laws, first presenting 
them to the emperor for his approbation. And Peter, having 
placed the coa'tlitutlon and affairs of (he Kufsian church, on Ibis 
footing, wrote a letter to Jeremiai, then patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, stating tbe changes which he bad made it) the ecclesiasti- 
cal govemnient of his counlir, and desiring bis approbation ; 
to this the patriarch replied, in a letter dated S.'Jd September, 
1723, "that he fully approved of the whole ; and all the patri- 
archs, since that time, have honoured the synod with the name 
of the Patriarchal."* 

To the synod tbe election of bishops was entrusted by the 

* Dr. King, p. 44S. 
9 
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.Spiritual RegulfttioQ, and at the same time Ibe maimer of 
election is therp prescribed : the synod is to nomiimte two 
candidates, and present them to the sovereign, of whom oe 
js to make choice of one. The penona most eligible to this 
d^ily are the archimandrites, and hegumens who belong tn 
the synod ; and, after them, other distinguished archimanc^tea 
who are entrusted with affairs to the synod from their dioceses, 
and, allending in St. Petersburg, eive proofs of their abititira in 
conducting the concerns of the church. In this respect Peter 
leeins to hare made no great innovation or change ; for the 
election and confirmation of the superior clergy in Russia al- 
ways depended upon the sovereign, though the ecclesiastics 
had a share in the election. 

For the government of his diocese, each bishop has a con- 
sistory in the chief city, which is composed of three members, 
either archimandrites, hegumeos, orpiolopopes, all appointed 
by the bishop. And subordiirate to the consUlory are many 
lesser courts of judicature, called Ginfoirt, in which there are 
generally two members and their secretaries. Appeals lie froia 
ihe cantoirs to the consistory, from the ctmsistory to the bbhop, 
and from the bishop to the synod. 

The Clergy, MoitKs, Nuns, kc. — The episcopal order in 
Russia is distinguished by the different titles of metropolitan, 
archbishop, ana bishop. Tbe titles of metropolitan and arch- 
bishop are not attached to the see, as in England ; but are, at 
present, merely personal distinctions conferred hy (he sovereign, 
which give the possessorx no additional power, and scarcely aiSy 
precedence ; for every bishop is independent in bis own dio- 
cese, or dependent only on Ihe synod. 

Tbe clet^y are divided into regular and secular. The forro- 
«r are of the monastic order, the latter are the parochial clergy, 
who are not only allowed to marry once, but formerly, a secular 
priest could not he ordained without being married; and, if bis 
wife died, be ivas ubliged to tjuit his priesthood, and either 
' Ktire to a monastery, or submit to take some inferior office in 
the church ; so Strictly was he " tbe husband of one wife." 
That practice is now changed ; but still the secular cleigy are 
never permitted to marry twice, unless they relinquish'^ their 
liiDction, and become laymen. 

They are called pupas* or popes, i. e. fathers ; and the 
behest dignity to which they can aspire is tbst of prolopopt, 
or first pope in tho,?e churches where there are several. One of 
this order may indeed he promoted to a bishopric, after the 
dealh of his wife, hut he must first assume the habit. 

• The word /Jrtpn orpoptsiras givfn indireriminately, in thelirBl ages 
-if CbriitiBnily, to atl bishoiu. end in the East, to aU eceleBiat<(ir)i, tiU 
Gregory llie v![lh ordered it lo be re»erved (o the Biihop of Boma 
alOM. Buttheaepamlionbetnecnthe Latin and Greek chu rebel hav- 
ing taken place before hi» ponlificale, the Greek Cbriatiana did not 
respect (hii order, und therelbre ihll ie*ignBte their mfenor dergy by 
' lb* ttlle ofpapta or popsn 
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Peter did Dot think it necesaaiy to snppress monasteries and 
nurmerieB : but he restricted their number, aod enacted lam 
for tbeir t>etter regulation. Among others, the age before 
which no person was to be received a monk mas &xed at 
ftirly. 

Most of the rules that were made for the regulation of monks 
awl monasteries, werei at tAe same time, meant to extend tti 
nuns and their sucietiee ; for which some additional laws ivert^ 
likewise enacted. B7 these it ia determined that no nun shall 
receive the tonsure before she ia sisty yearn of age ; at least, 
Derer before liftj. 

The number of monks is supposed to be upwards of 6,000, 
and of nuns more than 6,000. — The other pnesls or ecclesias- 
tics belongii^ (o mona«teries and cathedrals are to the number 
of 2,000. 

No Cliristian countir has su few sects and such srcat union in 
religious sentiment and practice, as Russia. 



THE GEORGIAN AND MINGREWAN GREKK CHURCIIEH 

With regard to the other independent Greek churches, viz. 
those of Ilie Georgians and Mingretians. or, as they ivere an- 
ciently called, the Iberiam and Cotchianii I bate not as yet 
been able to learn any thing authentic, and of much importance, 
further than what is lold us by Dr. Mosheiin, nho observes, 
that the light of the gospel was introduced into Ibena ijy means 
of a female captive, in the fourth cenluiy, under Canstantine 
the Great, and that they have declined so remarkably since 
the Mahometan dominion has been established in these coun- 
tries, that they can scarcely, be ranked in the number of Chris- 
tians. 

Such, in a more especial manner, is the deprived stale of 
the Mingreliana, who wander about in the wooils and moun- 
tains, and lead a savage and undisciplined life ; for, among 
the Georgians, or Iberians, there are yet sonic remaitii of leti- 
' gion, morals, and humanity. 

Each of these nations bas a pontiff at their head, irtiom 
Ihey call The Catholic, who is obliged to pay a certain 
tribute to the patriarch of Constantinople, but if, in every 
other respect, independent on any foreign jurisdiction. They 
have also bishops and priests ; but these spirilual rulers, says 
Dr. Uosheim, "are a dishonour to Christiaiiity, by their ig- 
norance, avarice, and profligacy ; ibey surpass almost the pop- 
ulace in the coiTuption of tlieir manners, and grossly ignorant 
themselves of the truths and principles of religion, they never 
entertain the least 'bought of instruclii^ the people. If, there- 
fore, it he aflinned, that the Georgiana and Mingreban), at 
this d-iy, are neither attached lo Die opinions of the Mono- 
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fhytiit*, nor to those of tbe Aetforinru, but embraea the doc* 
irine of the Greek church, this must be affirraed rather in con- 
sequence of probable conjecluTe, than of certain knowledge, 
siuce it is imposible almost to knon, nitb anj degree of pre- 
cisiua, what are the scutimenis of a people ivho seem to b<t 
in tbe thickest darkness. Any reuiaina of religion that are 
•bservable amutig them, are eolireEj comprehended in cei* 
tain sacred festivals and external cerennonies, of which Ib« 
Jbrmer are celebrated, and the latter are performed, without 
the least appearance of decencj ; so that the priests adminis- 
ter the sacraments of baptism and of the Lord's supper with as 
Ijttie respect and devotion as if they were partakinz of an ordi- 
nary repast." Yet Richard Simon, in his Critical Hittory of 
the Retygiom and Ctulonu of the Eutlern Aafioni, eodeavourft 
to remove, at least, a pari of the reproach under which the 
Ceorgiani and JUingreliaiu labour on account of their suppoV 
«d ignorance and corruption. 



THE JACOBITE MONOPHYSITEa 

Thk Mimnphysitei first made their appearance in the GEtb 
century, and Jacob-^JUbardai, or Baradmus, as he is called by 
others, ivho flourished about A. D. 530, restored tbe sect, then 
almoit expired, lo its former v^our, and modelled it anew ; 
hence they uere called Jacobites fiom him.* 

This denomination is commonly used in an extensive sense, 
as comprehending all (he Monopky sites, excepting the Amieni- 
ans ; it however more strictly and properly belongs only to tbe 
Jlsiatic Monmihydtes, of ivhicb Jacob Albardai was the restorer 
and the chief ; and as these differ in some points from the CopU 
and Abyssiniom, I here propose to consider ihe Jacobites in lljis 
I^st sense, as limited by Dr. M'Laine. 

The bead of the Jacobites is the Jacobite patriarch of ^nlt- 
ock, who, from tbe fifteenth century downwards, has alwavs 
taken the name of Ignatius^ with a view to shew that be is tbe 
lineal successor of Si. Ignatius, who was bisiiop of Antiocb in 
the first century, and consequently the lawful palriarch of An- 
tiocb - 

In (he seventeenth century, a small body of the Jacobites 
abandoned, for some lime, the doctrine and inslilulions of Iheir 
ancestors, and embraced Ihe connnunion of the 



Rome. This step was owing to the su^estions and intrigues 
of Andrew Aehigian, who had been educated at Rome, where 
he imbibed the principles of Popery ; and, having obtained 
tbe title and dignity of patriarch fieui the Roman Pontiff, as- 

• Some of tbe mott violont agealt in the French Revolution were 
Jacobites, from which the term Jauiiin ha> become apuliticftl apprl- 
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sumed tlie denomination of Ignatius the XXIV. After the 
death of thia pretended patriarch, another uaurper, whose nanoe 
waa Peter, aspired to the same dignity, and taking the title of 
Ignatius XX V. placed himself in the patriarchar chair : but 
the lawful palciarch of the sect had credit enough with the 
Turks to procure the deposition and hanishment of this pre* 
tender : and thus the small congregation which ackaowtedged 
bis jurisdiction, was entirely dispersed. 

Since then, the Jacobites have ever persevered in Ibeir re- 
fusal to enter into the communion of the Church of Rome, Dot- 
withstanding the earnest entreaties and alluring ofiTers that have 
been made, from time to time, by the Pope's legates, to con- 
quer their inSexible constancy. 



THE COPTIC MONOPHYSITES, OR COPTS. 

This name has loi^ been used to comprehend all the Chris- 
tians in E^pt, who do not belong to the Grttk (Aureh, but are 
Monophynte), and in most respects Jacobitei. Some families 
of Coptt are to be found in the Delia ; but they chiefly inhabit 
the Said, or Upper Egypt, where, in some instances, they oc< 
cupy whole riiri^es. History and tradition attest their descent 
from the people whom the Arabs conquered, i. e. from that 
mixture ofECTptians, Persians, and particularly Greeks, who, 
under the Ptolemies and Constanlines, were so long masters of 

^The gospel was preached early in Egypt ; tradition says by 
S(. Mark, and the patriarch of Alexandria is still considered 
successor to St. Mark there, as the Pope is to St. Peter at 
Rome. Before the incursions of the Saracens, (he vulgar 
loi^ue of the E^ptians was called Coptic ; but, since the 
sixteenth century, the Arabic is generally spoken in Egypt. 
The Christian liturgy is however said to be still tn CbvIiV, 
thoi^h " the priests understand little of it ; get prayers by 
heart, and pray without understanding." The Copts are said 
to be very fond of the bustle of rites and ceremonies that suc- 
ceed each other with rapidity. They are always in motion 
during the time of service : the i^ciatii^ priest, particularly, 
is in continual motion, incensii^ the saints, pictures, books, 
tie. every moment ; and they have many monastaries where 
the monks bury themselves from society in remote- solitudes'. 
Their Dunneries are properly hospitals ; and few enter them 
but widows reduced to beggary. Tfaey have a patriarrh 
whose jurisdiction extends over both Egypls, Nubia, anj 
Abyssinia, and who resides at Cairo, but be takes his title from 
Alexandria. He has eleven or twelve bishops under him, be- 
sides Uie Abuna, or bishops of the Abyssinians, whom be nom- 
inates and consecrates. 
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Next to the patriarch is the hiabop or titukr patriarch o( 
Jerusalem, nho also resides at Cairo, because there are but few 
Copts at Jerusalem ; he is, in effect, little more than the l)ishap 
of Cairo, except that he goes to Jerusalem every Easter, and 
visits some other places in Palestine near Egypt, which own bis 
jurisdiction. To him belongs the government of the Coptic 
church, during the vacancy of the patriarchal see. The ec- 
clesiastics are said to be in general of the lowest ranks of 
the people, and hence that great degree of ignorance that 
prevails among them. The patriarch makes a ^ort discourse 
to the priests once a-year ; and the latter read Homilies, or 
rather legends, from the pulpit on great festivals, but seldom ~ 

As greater error in regard to religion no where prevailed 
than in I^pt before (he Christian tera, so no country ever ex- 
hibited more sincere or greater Christian piety than Egypt, 
and the north of Africa in general, for the first three ages of 
the church. We read of synods of 200 bishops assembled 
there ; of 164 bishops under one metropolitan, in one province 
alone, viz. Zeugitana, nhere Carthage stood ; and of some 
hundreds of bishops expelled from thence by Gentericut, king 
of the Vandals. And whereas, in limes of persecution, the 
Christians of various other countries were apt to return to idol- 
atry, the Africans were kept in the true religion, b^ the btes- 
sing of God, on the zeal and diligence of St. Cyprian, Amo- 
bius, Terlullian, Origen, St. Augustine, and other able and 
pious men in that quarter of the world. 

But now, how aniazing-lhe change ! little more than the mere 
shadow of Christianity can be seen in Egypt, and in point of 
nijoibers, there are not to be fouad there more than 50,000 
Ohristians in all. 



.Ks to the Ab:rssinian Christians, they surpass considerable 
the Co'pts, both in their numbers, their power, and their opu- 
lence ; nor will this appear surprieii^, when il is considered 
litat they live under the dominion of at least a noaiinal Chris> 
tiaii Emperor. They, nevertheless, consider the Coptic Al- 
exandrian pontiff as their spiritual parent and chief, ana instead 
of choosing their own bishop, receive from (hat prelate a 
primate, whom they call Abuna, [i. e. ourjathtr) and, accord- 
mg to some, Caiholtc, whom they acknowtedge as their spiritual 
ruler, and who, as well as the patriarch himself, is generally of 
Ihe order of Si. Anthony. But the emperor has a kind of 
supremacy in ecclesiastical matters. He aione takes cognizance 
i)f all ecclesiastical causes, except some smaller ones reserved 
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to the judges ; and he confeis all benefices, except that of the 

The first coii?eTsion or the Abyssinians, or inhabitants of 
EAiopia Superior, to Christianity, is attributed by some to the 
lamous prime minister of their queen Caaidace, mentioned in 
the 8th chapter of the AcU oftkt Apotlla; but however that 
may be, it is probable that the general converaion of that ffreat 
empire was not perfected before the middle of the fourth 
century, when Fnmetdiui, son of a Tyrian merchant, conse- 
crated bishop of .dxwma by Atbanasius, exercised his miniatt; 
amoi^ them with the most astoni^ing' success. They were 
ealeemed a pure church before they embraced the sentiments 
of the MoDophysitca in the serenth century, or sooner ; and 
Dr. M'Laine ventures to say, that" even since that period, they 
are still a purer church than that of Rome." Ail accounts, 
however, concemir^ Ihem are doubtful. 

They boast themselves to t>e of Jewish extraction, and pm- 
lend to imitate tbe service of the Tabernacle and Temple of 
Jerusalem ; so diat their doctrines and ritual form a slraiq^ 
compound of Judaism, Christianity, and superstition. They 

iiractice circumcision, and are said to extend the practice to 
emales as well as males. They observe both Saturday and 
Sunday Sabbaths, and eat Do meals prohibited by the law of 
Moses. Theypull off their shoes before they enter their church- 
es and sit upon the bare floor, and their divine service is said 
wholly to consist in reading the Scriptures, administerim; Ibe 
Eucharist, and hearing some homilies of the Fathers. They 
read the whole of the four Evangelists pvery year in their 
diurches, beginnii^ with St. Mallhew, and then proceedii^ to 
St. Mart, St. Luke, and St. John, in order; and when they speak 
of any event, they say " It happened in the days of St. Mat- 
thew,'' i, e. while they were readir^ St. Matthew's Gospel in 
Ibeir churches. 



DISTIHOUISHIXa DOCTRINE OF THE WH01.E SECT. 

Thus these Monophysites, both Asiatic and African, ditTer 
from other Christian societies, whether of ihe Greek .or Lalin 
communion, and from each other, in several points, both of 
dcrlrine and worship ; though Ihe principal reason of their 
separation lies in Ihe opinion vvhich they entertain concemii^ 
the nature andoerjon oi Jesus Christ. Pollowir^ the doctrine 
of Dioaeorua, BaTsuma, Xeaiaa, Fulto, and others, whom they 
consider as the heads, or chief ornaments of their sect, they 
maintain that in Christ the divine and human nature were rc' 
diiced into one, and consequently reject both the decrees of 
the council of ChcUcedoa, and the famous letter of Leo tbe 
Oreat. 
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UlfSDCCEBSPUL ATTBXFT9 OF TKR ChUBCH OF RoNB XO 

CoKVEKT THEM. — Thus sLiuated, tbe votaries of Rome might 
well suppose that the Monoplijaitea would become an easy 
prey, ami be readily brought under the papal yoke ; and they 
seem to have been no less indefatigable m atteiDptipg the sub- 
jection of the African Honophysites, than of those in Asia. The 
PoTtiKuese havi:^ opened a passage into the countiy of the 
Abyssiiiians in the bfleenlh century, this was thot^ht to be a 
favourable occasion for exteodic^ the influence and authority 
of the Roman pontiff. Accordingly, John Bermvdei was sent 
into Ethiopia lor this purpose ; and, that he might appear with 
a certain degree of dignity, he was clothed with tae title of 
Patriarch ytt^ Abyttmian*. The same important commis' 
si(Hi was atterwards given to the several Jesuits ; and, at first, 
several circumstances seemed to promise them a successful 
and happy ministry. But the event did not answer this food 
aipectalioa, for the Abyssiniana stood so firm to the faith of 
tbeir anceeton, that towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
the Jesuits bad almost lost all hopes of succeeding in that qan- 



THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 

It appears highly probable, that both the Grcaler and the 
Ltuer Armenia were enlightened with the knowledge of the 
truth in tlie 6isl century, or early in the second ; but the Arme- 
nian ch'urch vras not completely formed till the beginning of the 
fourth, when Gregory, the son of Anax, who is commonly called 
the Enlighttner, from his havii^ dispelled the darliness of the 
'Armenian superstitions, converted to Christianity Tiridatet, 
king of Armenia, and all the nobles of his court. 

In consetjuence of Ibis, Gregory was consecrated bishop of 
the Armenians, hy Leontivi, oishop of Cappadocia, and his 
rainistiy was crowned with such success, that the whole pro- 
vince was soon converted to the Christian faith. 

From that period Armenia has undergone so many revolu- 
tions, that it must appear more remarkable that the Armenians 
should still persevere in ibe Christian faitb, than tliat they 
should deviate in many particulars from the original doctrines 
of their church. They no longer exist collectively as a nation, 
once famous for the wealth and luxury of its monarchs ; but 
successively conquered by, and allernalely subject to, the 
Turks, Tartars, and Persians, they have preserved only their 
native language, (and even it is disused at Constantinople,) 
and the remembrance of tlieir ancient kingdom. 

On Ibe other hand, the state of rel^ion in that church deriv- 
ed considerable advantages from the settlement of a vast 
nujiberof Anneuians in different parts of Euiope, for the pur- 
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pwes of commerce. These merchantg, who had fixed their 
Msidence, ditrii^ the Mventeenth century, at London, Amstei- 
datn, Marseilles, and Venice, were not umnindrul of the in- 
terests of religion in their oatire counliy . And their situation 
furnished them with favourable opportunities of eiercising their 
Keal in this good cause, and particularly of supplying their . 
Asiatic brethren with Armenian translations of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and olber theological books, from the European presses, 
especially from those of England and Holland. These pious 
and instructive productions, neing dispersed amcHig the Arme- 
nians who lived under the Persian and Turkish governments, 
contributed, no doubt, to preserve that illiterate and supersti- 
tious people from faltir^ into the most consummate and deplor- 
able Ignorance."* 

DisTiHucisHiNc DocTttinEB. — The ArtneniaD was consider- 
ed as a branch of the Greek Church, professii^ the same faitb, 
and acknowledging the same subjection to the see of Constan- 
tinople, till near the middle of the sixth century, when the 
heresy of the Moaopktfsittt spread far and wide throi^h Africa 
and Asia, comprehending the Armenians also among its votaries. 
But, though the members of this cburch still agree with the oth- 
er MoBophytitu in the main doctrine of that sect relating to 
the tmifji oT the divine and human nature in Christ, they differ 
from them in so many points of faith, worship, and discipline, 
that they do not hold communion with that branch of the 
H(xiopbysites who are Jaeobttei in the more limited sense of 
that term ; nor, 1 believe, with either the Copts or the Abyssin- 

The Armenians believe that neither the souls nor bodies of 
any saints or prophets departed this life, are id beaven, unlesi. 
it be the blessed Viigin, and the prophet Elias. Yet, notwith- 
standing their opinion that the saints shall not be admitted into 
heaven until the day of judgment, " by a certain imitation of 
the Greek and Latin churches, they invoke them with prayers, 
reverence and adore their pictures or images, and bum lamps 
to them, and candles. The saints which are commonly lurch- 
ed by tbem, are all the prophets and apostles, likewise, SI. &l' 
vttter, St. SavurUh, &c." 

Worship, Kites, ikd Ce&ehonies. — " Their manner of 
worship is performed aAer the Eastern fashion, by prostrating 
their bodies, and kissing the ground three times, (which the 
Turks likewise practise in their prayers.) At their first en- 
trance into the cburch, they uncover their heads, and cross 

• Dr. Moshkim'* Eecl. Hiil. vol. v. pp. 261-2. Msny relieioui 
Imokf, priociprilj Biblei, Lilur°;ieg, and (tie beatific vinotu of Iheir 
laint-, bare alto beta printed at Venice and Coaitantioople. In IT04, 
the Acti of the Apoitlct were trauilated into Armeniaa verse by 
Cotmo (ft CarbogncTU); aad io 1737 they printed St. ChrjKrttom* 
'■ C'ommcntaTj) en St, Jiihn" «t Conituitiiiflpte, where the ArmeniaB 
pi esi i) still enploycd. 
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themBelTei three times, but afterwarda cover their bea^ and 
ail cross-legged on carpefs, after the manner of the Turki. 
Tbe most part oi their public divine service tbev perform in 
the momii^, before day, which is very commenaable, and E 
have baen greatly pleased to meet hundreds of Armenians in a 
summer morning about sun-rising, retumir^ from their demo- 
tions at (he church, nberein, peitaps they had spent two hours 
before, not only on festival, nut on ordinary days of vrork : in 
like manner. Ihey are very devout on vigils to feasts, and Sat- 
urday evenii^s, when they al! g;o to church, and, returnir^ 
home, perfume their houses with incense, and adorn their little 
pictures with tampg. In their monasteries the whole Psalter of 
David is read over every twenty-four hours : but, in the cilies 
and parochial churches, it is otherwise observed : for the Psal- 
ter is divided into eight divisions, and every division into eight 
parts ; at the end of every one of which is said the Gioria/'otri, 

The Armenian is the language that is still used in the servi- 
ces of this church ; and in her rites and ceremonies there is so 
great a resemblance to those of the Greeks, that a particular 
detail here meht be superfluous. Their litm^ies also are 
eitlier essentially the same with those of theGreeks, orare at 
least ascribed to the same authors. 

Chckch Government ano Dibciflire. — ^W hen the Arme- 
nians withdrew from the communion of the Greek church, they 
marie no change in their ancient episcopal form of church gov- 
ernment : they only claimed (he privilege of choosing their own 
spiritual rulers. The name and office of patriarch was continu- 
ed; but three, or acceding to Sir P. Rlcaut,your prelates, 
shared that dignity. The chief of these resides m the monaste- 
ry at Ekmiaitn, near Erivan, and at the foot of Mount Ararat, 
in Turcomania ; his jurisdiction evlends over Turcomania, or 
Andenia M^or. and he is said to number among his suS'ragans 
"" *" r than forty-two archbishops, each of whom may claim 



of 600,000 crowns, are considered only as a fund for 

rous charities : for, though elevated to the highest rank of ec- 
clesiastical power and preferment, he rejects all (he splendid 
insignia of authority ; and, in his ordinal^- dress, and mode of 
living, he is on a level with the poorest monastic. Nay, the 
Armenians seem to place much of their religion in fastings and 
abstinences ; and, among the clergy, the bi^r the degree, the 

' Sir P. RiciuT, pp. 407-8. M. Tavemior otnorven, thai '- they 
mil put off Iheir ihoes before they go into church. Nor Jo the Arme- 
nians kneel, aa in Europe, but itand «ll the wliile upright.'' — Lib. i. 
C.3. 

i Father Simon hag Nihjoined to hi* Cril- Hitt. (p. 184, &c.) a list of 
the churchei tliat ore auhjecl to this grrand patriatt^h. But thii liat, 
though takeofrom Uicantu, aa Armenian bishop, is slid bv Dr. Mo- 
sheim to be -" defective in many respec(«." 
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hwer tbejr muit lire, insomach, tha( it is mid the arcfabialioiw 
live on nothii^ but puUe. 

In the Armeniao church, as in the Greek, a raonatterj is con- 
sidered as the only proper seminaij for dignified eccleaiaslics ; 
forit seems lobe a tenet ol' their church, that abstinence in diet, 
stnd austerity of manners, should increase wilb preferment. 
Hence, though their priests are permilled to marry once, their 
patriarchs ana nuufaie<f, (or martabets) i. «. bishops, must re- 
main in a state of strict celibacy ; at least no married priest cas 
be promoted in their cburch until he shall have become a wid- 
oner. It is likewise necessaiy, that their dignitied clei^ 
should have assumed the sanclimonious air of an ascetic. 

Their monastic discipline is extremely severe. The reli- 
liou! neither eat flesh nor drink wine ; they sometimes continue 
in prayer from midnight till three o'clock in the afternoon, 
durii^ which time they are required to read the Psalter through,, 
besides many other spiritual exercises. 



THE NESTORIAN CHURCHES. 

Names, Rise, Histov, Sec— The denomination of Chris- 
tians now to be considered, who are frequently called Chalda- 
am, from the country where they long principally resided, de- 
rive the name o( jyestoriam, by which Itiey afe more generally 
known, from ^ettoriut, a Syrian and patriarch of Constantino- 
{i^e, in the beginning of the 6llh century ; " a man," says Dr. 
Moshiem, " remarkable for his learning and eloquence, which 
were, however, accompanied with much levity, and with in- 
tolerable arr<^ance ;" and, it may be added, with violent en- 
mite to all the fleciaries. 

The occasion of the fatal controversy in which be involved 
the church, was furnished by Anastasius, who was honoured 
with his friendship. 

This presbyter, in a public discourse, delivered in 424, de- 
claimed warmly against the title o( Mother of God, which \vafi 
then frequently attributed to the Virgin Mary in the contro- 
versy with the Artaos, giving it as his opinion thai (he Holy 
Virgin was rather to be called Mother ofChriit, since the De- 
ity can neither be bom nor die, and, ol consequence, the Son 
ot man alone could derive his birlh from an earthly parent. 
Neatoriui applauded these sentiments, and eKpIained and de- 
fended them in several discourses. But both he and bis friend, 
were keenly opposed by certain monks at Constantinople, who 
maintained that the Son of Maiy was God incarnate, and ex- 
cited the zeal and fury of the populace against him, from an 
idea that he had revived the error oi Pawm Samo»atenta and 
Photinut, who taught that Jesus Christ was a mere man. His 

Eiscourses were, hnwever, well received in many places, and 
ad the majority sii their side,, particularly among tlie mooks 
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of Egypt, thuugb in opposition to the sentitnents and trbisbes 
of Cyri.', " a man of haughty, turbulent, and imperious tem- 
per, TCbo then ruled the see or Alexandria. 

But nothii^ tended so mtich to propagate with rapidity the 
doctrine of Neslorius, aa its being received in the famous school 
at Edeiia, nbere Ibe youtb were Instructed in tbe Ne^torian 
teDets : and the wrilinea of Nestorius, and his mnslers, the re- 
nowned Theodoriia otMoptvatia, and Diodnrvs of. Torju*. 
were translated from tbe Greel( into the Sjriac language, and 
spread abroad throupfhout Assyria and Persia. And the famous 
Bartmnat, who was ejected out of liis place in this school, and 
consecrated bishup otMsibis in 435, laboured with incredible 
seal and desteriiy to procure for the Nesforians a solid and per- 
manent fooling in Persia, in which he was warmly seconded by 
Maant*, bishop oi Ardascira. So remarkable was the success 
which crowned the labours of Barmmai, that his fame extended 
tbnnighout the East ; and the Neituriaiis, wIk> stiil remain in 
Cbaldeea, Persia, Assyria, and the adjarent countries, consider 
him alone as their parent and founder. Nor did his Zealand 
activity end here ; lor he erected a famous school at Nisihia, 
from whence issued those Nestorian doctors, who, in that and 
tbe following centuries, spread abroad thpir tenets through 
E^pt, S3'ria, Arabia, India, Tartary, and China. 

It is proper for us to add, to the lasting honour of tbe Nesto- 
rians, that of all the Christian societies established in Ibe E^sl, 
ther have been the mo=t careful and successful in avoiding a 
multitude of superstitious opinions and practices that have in- 
fected the Greek and Latin Churches." 

Although the Nestorians have fixed their habitations chiefly 
in Mesopotamia and tbe adjacent countries, they are to be found 
throughout the east of Asia, as in Tartary, India, i£c, in greater 
numbers than any other sect of Chrislians, whence Ibey not only 
call themselves Me£(M(«mCArM(i'<ini, as already observed, but 
are sometimes so called by others. 

They celebrated the Eucharist with leavened bread, and ad- 
minister it in _l>oth kinds : they do not worship images, and 
they allow their clergy to manr once, twice, and even thrice ; 
but whether this liberty extends to the regular clei^, I have 
notyet been able to ascertain. 

Their monks are habited in a black gown, tied with a 
leathern girdle, and wear a blue turban ; and Ibeir nuns must 
be forty years old before they take the monastic habit, which 
is much the same with that of the monks, except that theT 
tie a kind of black veil about their heads, and about their 
chiiB. 
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With Kgard to tfae ?7e5torians wbo inhabit the com! of Iffal. 
abar and Travancore, and are commonly called tbe CArirfions, 
t>J St. Tkomai, and by some, the St. T%ome CSiristiam, there 
exists much difference of opinion as to their oi^ni. The Por- 
tuguese, who hrai opened the navigation of India, in the fifteendt 
centu>7, and found them seated there for a^s, sisert ttiat St. 
Thomas, the apostJe, preached the gospel in India ; and that 
these are the descendants of his proselytes, whose failh hai) 
been subsequently pen-erted by the unwary admission of (b« 
Nestorian bishops from Mousul, Oihera observe, that Mar, or 
St. Thom^, is cDnsidered by the Neslorians as the first wlio 
introduced Christianity into Malabar in the fifth or sixth centu- 
rv, and as their first bishop and founder, from whom-tbey -derive 
tne oameof iSf. Thome Ckriitian* ; and others, tbatthey were 
originally a colony of Nestorians, iriio fled fromthe dominion 
of ibe Greek emperors, after Theodosiua the II. had commenc- 
ed the persecution of that sect. 

The Rev. Dr. Buchanan, vice-provost of tbe collie of fort- 
William, who visited these Christians in 1806, and counts fifty- 
five churches in Matayala,* denies that they are Nestorians, 
and observes that their doctrines " are contained in a very few 
articles, and are not at variance in essentials with the doctrines 
of the church of England. They are usually denominated 
Jacolnt<e,\ but they differ in ceremonial from the church of that . 
■ame in Syria, and indeed from any eilstin^ church in the 
world. Their proper designation, and that which is sanctioned 
by their own use, is Syrian Qiristians, or The Syrian Church 
^ Malayala." Yet the Doctor remarks, that tbey acknovr- 
ledge " the patriarch of Autioch," and that the^ ar« connected 
with certain churches in Mesopotamia and Syria, 216 in num- 
ber, and labouring under circumstances of discouragement and 
distress : but be does not say whether it is to the Greek or 
die Jac<Aitt patriarch of Antioch that they are subject. 

So lame, indeed, and imperfect are the best accounts whicU 
we have of the Greeks and their church, the most distinguished 
and best known of alt the Eastern Churches, that an eminent 
and respectable divine of that communion, was pleased to ob- 
serve, in writing to tbe anther of this work, after perusing bii 

* Mal^ala comprehends the ntountaias and tbe whole region widiib 
them, from Cape Comorin to Capellli. Wheieae the province of -Va- 
loiar, commonly v> cilled, coutaina odI; tlie northern dietricli, not in- 
clDiliag tbe coantry of Trataiuitn. 

f Their Liturgy, Dr. B. tells ua, is derived TroiH that of the earW 

church of Aatioch, called " l.ilvrgia Jatobia -Apntloli." — And, accnrd- 

iog to Mr. Gibbon, " the Jarobitei Uiemsel»e» had rather deduce their 

riame and pedigree from St. Jamea the Apostle.** 

10 
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HS. on the sulyect of these churches, that be had " oot melj 
in any foreign publication, so good and so exact a description 
of the Greek church, and fwich has afforded bin so much 
pleaEure and information at the same tinie," be. as that here 

t resented to the reader, in a slate very considerably improved 
y this divine's remariis and corrections, and by bis also Kindly 
' supplyii^ the author with further means of valuable and authen- 
tic information. Aware that some, if not many, readers are 
but ill qualified to judge fur themselves of the correctness of 
what is bere said on the subject of these churches, and not being 
at liberty to public the name of the writer of this letter, 
Ibroi^h whose kind assistance this account of them is, in a great 
measure, what they will now find it, 1 have conceived it in a 
manoer a duty which 1 owe to ihem, to lay before them bis 
•pinioD of it, with a view to their satisfaction ; and if I have any 
wier motive for so doing, it is that 1 might thus rouse oth- 
cn, on their perceivii^ how much we have yet to learn on this 
subject, to more minute inquiries into the present state and 
coiKlition of these to whom, or to whose forefathers and prede- 
cessors, we are all veiy highly indebted, for as much as it was 
Arough the Greek and Easteni Christians that the light of the 
rospel was first communicated to us, and, of course, that we 
derive all the comforts and blessings which we enjoy from oifr 
idiSion. 
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Fk9M Ae time in which (be gOTernmenl of the Ronun Em- 
fiiie became Christian, under the reign of Comtantine the 
Great, in the fear ofChrist324.no great or sudden change took 

Ct in the visible character of the church till the Relbnnalioa 
Popery in the sixteenth centuij. The Refonnation wag 
me of toe greatest achievemeats ever accomplished bv human 
effort, and the greatest blessing that fh't grace of God haa be- 
stowed upon the church since the Apostoiic ^e. 

When, in the providence of God, he designs to acconpiish 
some great event, he raises up some extraorainar; instruraenl, 
sailed to the nature of the deaiga. This appears in all the most 
important transactions recorded in sacred or profane history. 
Such a character, in a most eminent manner, was Hartio Luther- 
He hsM, indeed, great coadjutors in accomplishii^ tbe work of 
the Refonnation, but he was their bead. It has been observed, 
bj the late President Dwigfat, that the Ca(holic Church, at the 
beginning of the siiteenlh century, was the strongest power that 
has ever existed : for all human power ctmsists, essentially, in 
a controul over the minds of men. And this, the court of Rome 
is supposed to have possessed in a greater degree than anj other 
government or monarch has ever oone. 

Lather was bom and lived in the Circle of Saxony, in Germa- 
ny, and enjoyed the benefits of a liberal education, accordii^ to 
the customs of the age. His early life was devoted to study, in 
frtiich he made uncommon proficiency. He alsobecame.eariy, 
a subject of the grace of God, and his religious attainments cor- 
responded with nis uncommon advancement in science. He 
was made Professor in the Universitr of Wiltemherg, and was 
the principal ornament of that flourisnir^ institutioB. 

In the year 161 7, John Tetzel, a Dominican Honk, came to 
Wittembeig an an agent of Pope Leo X, to sell Indulgences. 
Leo was engaged at that time m the erection of St. Peter's * 
Church, at Rome, the most magnificent edifice of modern times, 
and was obliged to adopt extraordinary measures to supply big 
treasury. For this purpose, Tetzel was commissioned to offer a 
plenary pardon of all sins, past and future, to any one who would 
pay the price of the Indulgence. And the price of these wa* ' 
graduated according to the ability of the peraon to make the 
payment. 
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Lulfaer was ooir IhirlT -four years of age. He had made him- 
•clf well acquaiDted witn Ibe Holj Scriptures, which were tery 
Uu\e read at Ibat daj, ettiu by such as were educated for the 
service of the church. His studies and reflections had convinc- 
ed htm that many of the sentiments and practices of the churdi 
were unscrlptural and ahsurd, although he had not examined 
ftem with any uofavouraMe prepossessions. His mind was for- 
cibly struck with the audaVjty of Tetzel's pretensions, and he 
inveighed, publicly, iotbe cily of Wiltemherg, against this gross 
abuse of toe original design of indulgences, and even against 
&e authority of indulgences for sin in any form. This was done 
with a confidence arising from the deepest c(»iviction, and with 
» force of a^ment which ovcrwfaelmea the impkins Telzel and 
all his ai^moilert. 

It may, here, be proper k> lak« a btief view of pa)>t events^ 
The Christian ehivch had been gradually declining from its 
prtsaitjve pnrrty, had advaaced in pomp and worldly grandeur, 
a*d bad made the mtat painful prepress in errors and corrup- 
tionG from the time of its release froiB pagan persecution to the 
present period. At this lime a calm of nraral death penaded 
the CbvDtiaD werid. An endless rotMid ofscnseless ceremonies, 
witb aik UDKonted devotion to the court of Rome , passed for the 
reljgio* of Cbrist. This state of things, however, had never 
been attained but agaimt many powerful stn^l«s of truth. 
Every igc fiirra^a faithAil servants of righteousness, who 
rtisecl a wanrisg voice gainst the corruptions of the limes, and 
laboured to rouse their fellow men to just views of the truth of 
Qod. la the twelfth and thirteenth ceotories, the Waldenses 
bad many pnTecbnrcbes of Christ, amid the lonelyvalliesof the 
Alps ; aiM, notwithstanding their loi^ and severe sufferings 
from papa) penecuticHi, they jieraevered in eotttendinff for the 
fmA ante Miivered wtto the latnts. In the next age, John Wick- 
tiffe, an Ei^lish divine, publicly exposed the l^diiw: error* of 
the Catholic cburcfa, inculcated the pure doctrines of Christ with 
gi%at xea), translated the Bible into bis native toi^^, and bad, 
while living, and ewecially after his death, in hiaownandolber 
countries, many zealous and faithful followers. In the fiftcentft 
century, Hus* snd Jerome, two eminent men in Bohemia, wm a 
divine, die other a civilian, and both men of great learning and 

Eiety, adopted the sentiments of Wicfcli^, uid publicly testi- 
ed against the gross ccvruptioos of the clergy, and the general 
nrora and o)>pressi(»u oE the churcb. They were both burnt by 
order of the great Council of Constance, one in 1414, the other 
* two years aAer. And the persecution continued with unreleut- 
iag severity against their followers. Yet these cruelties made 
ao small impression upon the minds of men ; these martyrs and 
Aeir sentiments could not be forgotton ; the seed of heavenly 
truth was extensively sown, ana, though it vegetated long, a 
century al^er it brought forth a glorious harvest. 

The leading quality in the character of Lutber was an intre- 
pidity of mind which has never been surpassed. Fearless in 
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cisivD, difficulties increased fais conBaence in God, and alrei^h- 
ened his adherence to the path of duty. His sentiments made 
a rapid progress, a host of opponenta arose a^insl bim, but 
tfaeir violence and imbecility served merely to render tbe tri- 
iimpb of the Refonner Ifae more conspicuous. The court of 
Rome became, at length, roused to a Tien of their danger, and, 
as if given up of God to pursue those courses which would prove 
most favourable to tbeir adversaries, they seemed to lose that 
vigour and policy by which they had so long wielded the desti- 
nies of Europe, and, by a mixture of violence, indecision and 
duplicity, defeated their own purposes, while the cause of the 
Refonnation was daily advancing. At the saiue time, to with- 
draw the affections of men from a system of religious sentiment 
aaA practice, confirmed by the veneration of ages, purposely 
constructed in such a manner as to attach all the aomioant affec- 
tioiis of the human ibearl, was one of tbe most arduous labours 
ever undertaken, and not to he efiected except by the special 
assistance of tbe providence of God. 

Lutiier had many great and efficient fellow- labourers. lo- 
differenl countries, meri the nosl dislittfuished for talents, 
leamii^, and piety, espoused the cause of tbe Reformation, and 
advocated it with unsbaken constancy and perseverance. Tb» 
most eminent of these were Zuinglius in Switzerland, Melanc- 
tbon in Germany, Calvin in France, and Cranmer in England. 
Luther also emoyed the uniform protecticn and favour of his 
sovereign, tfaeEIectorof Saxony, while several other independ- 
ent princes of Germany and many of the free cities warmly 
espoused fais cause. 

After several ineffectual attempts to produce a reconciliation, 
the court of Rome formally condemned the sentiments of Luther, 
and, a fiew months at^er, January 1521, he was solemnly excom- 
municated by the Pope and subjected to all those anathemas 
which had so long neen the terror of sovereig^n princes and 
whole nations. A little before this event, knowing what was 
designed against him, Luther, in a public and solemn manner, 
deoooDced the authority of the Roman Pontiff, and withdrew 
fiomall that portion of the Christian church that continued to 
ackllow^e<^« him as its supreme head. A few months after his 
exoMD muni cation at [lome, he was condemned by the Diet of 
Germain', with the approbation of the Emperor Cfharles V. and 
declared an enemy ofthe empire. He was now placed in the 
situationof a public eoem^, and his life was exposed to the rage 
ri his numerous adversaries. But be bad many friends, and 
God was his protector. 

Tbe Reformer, in connexion with Melancthon and otimst 
now proceeded to the formation of a church up<m the principles 
of tbe gospel of Christ, which be denominated the EvatwelicaU 
but it has ever been called by his followers and others, uie Lu' 
tberan Church. This was made the established church in 
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Saioojrinthe year 1537, tnd the elector, uchiefma^tralc in 
bh duninioDi, was ackoowledged its supreme bead. 

At tbe Diet of Spire, in 15S9, it was decreed that no prioc* 
nf tbe empire should be allowed to regulate the concerns al re- 
ligion in his own territories, and that all change of the estab- 
lished Catholic religion, id doctrine, discipliue, or worship, 
should be deemed unlawful. Against this unjust decree, the 
Elector of Saxunr, and five other princes of the empire, with 
tbe deputies of thirteen imperial cities. Pro'etted, and appeal- 
ed to the decisioa of a general Council of the Cburcb, (which 
' they insisted should be converted,) as the only proper autboii- 
|y to decide od these subjects. In consequence of this protest, 
trie followers of Luther were deoominated Protestants— A ^oi- 
erai term which was applied to all who adopted the principles 
<tf the Reformationinoppoaitionto the Catholic church, and has 
continued to the present time. 

Notbii^ in the character of tbe Refonners demands such 
high admiTBtion as their extraordinary raoderatioa. In most 
revolutions, when long established systems are broken, when 
tfaebaee iigmtice and stem oppresMcms of tyranny are exposed, 
when the roinds of men are tinhiitfed by tbe breakiitf of tbe 
shackles in which they have iMig Men bound, tiiey throw off 
restraint and vibrate to tbe opposite extreme. On tnis account, 
good men have always dreaded revolution more than the con- 
tinuance of existing evils. The people of Europe had lone 
been accustomed to look upon tlie Roman Catholic system as 
Chrutianily; aod they knew of no other system of revealed re- 
ligion. They were, at the same time, deeply tinctured with 
licentiousness and vice. Why tbey did not, under such circum- 
atancee, abandon all rel^ion as imposture, and ran to tbe licejise 
of infidelity and the dogmas of atheism, is one of tbe most as- 
(onishing events to be found in tbe history of man. To the 
Pttilestant Reformers, and the sixteenth century belongs the 
extraordinary bonourof having broken, effectually, tbe strong- 
est power and one of tbe most extensive systems of error, that 
have ever existed, and stopped tbe tenible current of revolu- 
tion at the precise point of rational freedom, govemmeBt and 
truth. RatiKr, it was dene hy the mercy of God. This v/aB 
a greater work than the human mind has ever performed. HE 
who promised his gracious presence to bis people, even wiia 
&e end of At world, enlightened their minds, sanctified their 
nearls, imparted to them divine wisdom, and led them to such 
results as hied his Church on tbe immutable basts of the truth 
-of God. No material improvement has been made in the con- 
dition of Protestant churches from the days of the Refonnaticu 
to the present time. 

The Protestant Church is divided into variooa classes and 
denominatkne, which will now be noticed in order. 
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OF THE LUTHERANS. 

The Lutheratu derive tbeir name from Martin Luther, a 
celebrated refonner, who ipiang up and opposed the chufcb 
of Rome with great vehemence and success, in the beginning; 
of the 16th centwry. 

The system o( faith embraced bv die Lutherans, was dram 
up by Luther and Malancdion, and presented to ibe Emperor 
Claries V,, in IftM, at the diet of Augusta, or Augsburg and 
hence called the Augusts or Augsbnig Confession. It is di- 
vided into XvHi parts, of triiich the formtr, ciwtainii^ twenty- 
one articles, waa deaigned to represent, with truth and perspi- 
cui^, the rel^ous opinions of the reformers ; and the lalttr, 
containing seven artictea, is emplured in pointing out and con- 
fbting the seven capital errore which occasioned their sepa- 
ration from die church of Rome : "^ 



one kind, the forced celibacy of the clergy, private masses, 
attricutar coafeMton, l^endair tradition, monastic vows, and 
the excesarre power of the church. The leading doctrines 
of (bis confewion are the true and essential divinity of the 
Son of Ood ; its substitution and vicarious sacrifice ; and the 
necessity, freedom, and efficacy of divine grace. 

From the time of Lother to the present day, no change has 
been introduced into the doctrine and discipline received in 
this church- Tbe ixtetbod, fcowever, of illustrating, enforcir^, 
and defendwg the doctrines of Christianity, has undergone 
servend cfaan^ in the Lutheran church : and, though the con- 
fessioos coBtmue ti» same, jet some of the doctrines which 
were warmlv raaintained by Luther, have been of late wholly 
abandoned ttj Yaa foUowets. In particular, the doctrines of ab- 
3tAftteprtdesttnation,hwnan impottTiee, and irresistible ^race, for 
wlricb Lutber was a zealous advocate, have been rejected by 
most of his followers, and are now generally known by tlie 
name of Catvinistic doctrines. The Lutherans now maintain, 
in regard to the divine decrees, that they respect the salva- 
tion or raiaeiy of men, in conseauence of " a previous know- 
ledge of their sentiments and character," and not with the 
Cafvinists, as founded on " the mere will of God." 

The capital articles which Luther maintained are as follow ; 
to which ape added a few of tbe Tents and arguments which he 
empioyed in their defence. 

1. That- the holy flcriptures are the only source whence we 
are to draw our religious sentiments, whether they relate to 
faith or practice, John v. 39. t Cor. iv. 16, 2 Tim. iii. J5— 
17. Reason also confirms the sufficiency of the scriptures : 
for if (he written word be allowed to be a rule in one case, bow 
can it be denied to be a rule in another ? 

2. That justification is the effect of faith, exclusive of good 
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works ; and that faith ought to produce ^d vtoAs purely io 
obedience to God, and not in order to our justification :* for St> 
Paul, in his epistle to the Galatians, strenuously opposed those 
who ascribe our justification (though but in paM to works*. 
I/* rigktcoiuness come 6y iht iara, uien OVmt it dead in vain. 
Gal. ii. 31. Therefore it is evideut we are not justified by 
the law, or by our works ; but to him who beiievetb, sin is par- 
doned, and Christ's righteousness imputed. 

3. Tbat DO man is able to make satisfaction for his sins ; for 
9ur Lord teaches us to say, when we have done all thln^ tbat 
are comma ntled. We are ■unprofitable tervcml). Luke x?ii. 10, 
Christ's sacrifice is alone sufficient to satisfy for sin, and noth- 
ing need be added to the infinite value of his alODement. 

Luther also rejected tradition, pulsatory, penance, auricular 
confession, masses, invocation of saints, monastic vows, and. 
other doctrines of the church of Rome. 

On the points of Predestination, Original Sin, and Free- 
Will, Luther coincided with Calvin, and sometimes expressed 
himself more stroi^ly ; but on matters of Church discipline 
thev widely differed; likewise on the presence of Christ's 
body in the Sacrament. His followers also deviated from 
him in some lhii«s : but the following may be considered as 
a fairstatement of their principles, ana the difference between 
them and the Calvinists : (1.) The Lutherans have bishops 
and superintendants for the government of the church. But 
the ecclesiastical government which Calvin introduced was 
called Presbyterian ; and does not admit of the institution of 
bishops, or of anj[ suhordioalion among the cleigy. [2,] They 
differ in tlieir notions of the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
The Lutherans reject trann^slantiation ; but affirm that the 
body and blood of Christ are materiaUy present in the sacra- 
ment, though in an incomprehensible manner ; this they called 
amnihilaniiation. The Calvinists hold, on the contrary, that 
Jesus Christ is only spiritually present in the ordinance, ny the 
external signs of bread and wine. (3.) The^ differ in their 
doctrine ol the eternal decrees of Qod respecting man's salva- 
tion. The modem Lutherans maintain that the divine decrees, 
respectii^ the salvation and misery of men, are founded upon 
the divine prescience. The Calvinists, on the contrary, con- 
sider these decrees as absolute and unconditional. 

In 1633, Lutberdrew up a lituigv or form of prayer and ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, wnich, in many particulars, 
differed little from the mass of the church of Rome. But he 
did not intend to confine his followers to this form ; and hence 
evei; counliy, where Lutheianism prevails, has its own lituigy, 

* Liitber constantly opposed thii doctriDs to (be Romiih tenat, that 
mati bj worlu of his onn, prayer, futing, and corporeal afflictioDtt 
night merit Bud claim pardon : and he used t» call the doctrinaor^'u*. 
tifioation bg faith alone ■'Articuloi itantii vel cadeatii •ccloni!-'' 
AnartuUisUh whiA the ehitrdi mutt Hand or faiL 
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which is the rale of proceeding in alt tbat relates to external 
worship, and the public exercise of religion. The litutgiei 
used in the different countries, which have embraced \be sys- 
tem of Luther, perTectlT agree in all the essential branches of 
rel^ion, in all matters toat can be considered as of real moment 
and importance ; but fliej; differ widely in many things of an 
indifferent nature, concerning which the Scriptures are silent, 
and which compose tbat part of the public reljgioii that derives 
its authority from the wisdom and appojotmenl of men. Assem- 
blies for the celebration of divine worship meet every where at 
staled times. Here the- Holy Scriptures are publicly read ; 
prayers and hymns addressed to the Deily : theaacramcfits ad- 
ministered ; and the people instrKted in the knowled^ of re- 
ligiott, and excited to the practice of Tirttw, hj the discourses 
of their minreters. 

Of all Protestants, the Lutherans art peihaps those who dif> 
fer least from the church of Rome, not ordy io reeard to Ibeir 
doctrine of cmuii&ttanh'alten, namely, that the body and blood 
of Christ are materially present in Die sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, Aouffh in an incomprehensible manner ' or, that the 
partakers of toe Lord's Sopper receive alon^ with, iwrfer, and 
tn the bread and wine, Ae real body and hiooi of Christ ■ but 
likewise as they represent several religious practices and cer- 
emonies as tolerable, and some of them useftil, which are re- 
tained in no othei Protestant church. Among these may be 
reckoned the forma of ejwcism in the celebration of baptism ; 
the Dse of wafers in the administration of the Lord's Supper ; 
Ae private confession of sins ; tbe use of images, of incense, 
and of lighted tapers in,thetr churches (particularly at the cele- 
bration of tbe Lind's Supper,) with a cniei6i on tne altar. All 
these are practices of the church ofRome. S«ne of them, how- 
ever, are not general, but confined to particular parts. 

In every country were LutheraniEm is established, the su- 
preme head of tbe state is, at the same time, the supreme visi- 
ble ruler of tbe church ; but " all civil rulers of the Lutheran 
persuasion are effectually restrained, by tbe fundamental prin- 
ciples of the doctrine they profess, from any attempts to change 
or destroy the established rule of faith and manners, — to make 
any alteration in the essential doctrines of their religion, or in 
any thir^ intimately connected with them,— or to impose their 
particular opinions upon tiieir subjects in a despotic and arbi- 
trary manner." Tbe councils, or societies, appointed by the 
sovereign to watch over the interests of the church, and to gov- 
ern and direct its affairs, are composed of persons versed in 
the knowledge both of eivi) and eccfesiaslical law, and, accord* 
it^ to a very ancient denomination, are called Connitoriti. 
The internal government of tbe Lutheran Church seems to be 
in some respects anomalous. It bears no resemblance to lnd4- 
pmdtncy, and yet it is equally removed from Episcopacy on 
the one hand, and from PreAyttrianism on the other. We 
Kiust, however, except tbe kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark 
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(induding Norway,) in wbicfa the fonn of ecclesiastical govern- 
meat that preceded the Reforrnation ia retained ; puiged, in- 
deed, from the superstitions and abuses that rendered it so 
odious. 

"This coBslilution of the Lutheran hierarchy," says Dr. 
Hosheim, '' will not seem flurprisrn^. when the sentioieniB of 
that people, with respect to ecclesiastical polity, are duly con- 
ddefed. On the one hand Ihey are persuaded that there is no 
lavr, of divine aulhori^, nhicE points out a distinction between 
the ministers of the gospel with respect to rank, dignity, or 
prerogatives ; aod therefore tbey recede front Epucopaey, 
But, on the other hand, they are of opinion, that a certain 
subordination, a diversity in point of rank and privileges among 
the clergy, is not only highly usefifl, but also necessary to the 
perfection of church communion, by connectii^, in consequence 
of a mutual dependence, more closely tt^etber, the membeis 
of the same body ; and thus they avoid the uniformity of the 
Preihytenan governments. The^ are not, however, agreed 
with respect (o the extent of this subordination, and the de- 
grees of^ superiority and precedence that ought to distinguish 
their doctorb ; for in some places this is regulated with much 
more regard to the ancient rules of church government, than is 
discovered in others. 

The constitution of the Lutheran church in Sweden bears 
great resemblance to that of the church of Ei^laod. However, 
neither in Sweden, nor in Denmark, is that authority and dig- 
nity attached lo the Episcopal office, which the church ot Eng- 
land bestows upon her dignitaries. 

Lutheranism is the established creed and form of religion Ib 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, in a great part of Germany, 
particularly in the north, and in Saxony : in Livonia, and Eslho- 
nia, and the greatest part of Prussia. There are alsoLulheratt 
churches in Holland, Courland, Russia, Hungary, North Amer- 
ica, the Danish West India Islands, &c. In Russia, the Lu- 
therans are at present more numerous than anr other sect, that 
of the Greek Christians excepted. In Poland are several 
Lutheran churches ; and in Hui^aty, the Lutherans have 4^ 
churches ; and 472 pastors, who are elected by the people, 
and regulate amom; themselves their church government. 

The Lutherans nave too long cherished in their breasts that 
spirit of intolerance and bigotry, from which they themselves 
bad suffered so long, and so much ; and this spirit has oi^en 
impeded amoi« them the progress of science and enlightened 
inquiry, and frustrated many attempts of the reformed parly 
towards a re-union. But this bigotry is by no means charac- 
teristic in them ; and duriiw the last thirty-five or forty years, 
learning has been cultivated, and liberality of sentiment and 
doctrine practised by them, in at least an equal degree with 
any other Christian parly. 
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SECTION II. 

OF THE CALVINISTS. 

Cabrimtta are those who embrace the doctrine and sentiments 
wf Calvin, the celebrated Reformer of the Chriatran cburcb 
from Romiih auperstition aod doctrinal errors. 

JtriiQ Calvin was born at Noyon, in France, in the year 1509. 
He first studied the civil law, and waa afterwards made pro- 
fessor of divinity at Geneva, in die year 1536. His Ketiius, 
learning, eloquence, and piety, rendered him respeclabfe even 
in the eyes of bis enemies. 

The name of Calvinists seems to have been eiven at first to 
those who embraced not merely the doctrine, out the church 
government and discipline established at Geneva, and to distin* 
guish them from the Lulberans. But since the meeting of the 
synod of Dort, the name bas been chiefly applied to Ibose who 
embrace his leading views of the Gospel, to distinguish tbem 
irom the Arminians. 

The leadii^ princi^es taught by Calvin, were the same as 
those of Augustine. The main doctrines by which those who 
are called after his name are di^Bi^uislied irom the Armiuians, 
are reduced to five articles : and which, from their being the 

Eiucipal points discussed at the ^nod of Dort, have since 
en denominated thtjhe poinU. These are, predestination. 
S articular redemption, total depravity, effectual calling, ana 
le certain perseverance of the saints. 

The following statement is taken principally from the writ- 
ii^ of Calvin and the decisions at Dort, compressed in as few 
wwds aa possible. 

1. They maintain that God lias chosen a certain number of 
the fallen race of Adam in Christ, beftne the foundatiim of the 
world, unto eternal glory, accordiiw lo his immutable purpose, 
and of his free grace and love, without the least foresight of 
faith, good works, or any conditions performed by the creature : 
and mat the rest of mankind be was pleased to pass by, ana 
ordain to dishonour and wrath, for their sins, to the praise of bis 
TiDdictive justice. 

In proof of this they allege, among many other Scripture 

Eassages, the fbllowite : " According as he hath choien us in 
im before the foundation of the woiid, that we should be holy, 
and without blame before him in love. — For be saith to Hoses, 
I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, anil I will have 
compassion on whom 1 will have compassion. So, then, it is 
not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God, 
that showeth mercy. Thou will say, then, Why doth be yet 
find fault ; for who hath resisted his will ? Nay, but O man ! 
who art thou that repliest against God ? Shall the thing form- 
ed say to him that formed it, Why hasl thou made me thus ? 
Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the same lump to 
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make one vessel unto honour and another unlo dishonour V 
Hath God cast away his people whom he foreknew ? Wot ye 
not what the Scripture saith of Elias ? Even so at this present 
time, also, there is a remnant according to the tlection, iij grace. 
And if by grace, then it is no more of works What then? 
Israel hath not obtained that which he seeketh for, but the 
eleetion ItoA obtained it, and the rett are blinded, — Whom he 
did predestirtale, them he also catted, — We give thanks to God 
always for yoa brethren, beloved of the L^rd, because God 
hath from the beginnii^ chomn you to talvation, through sanc- 
ti6cation of the Spirit and l}e(ief of the truth. As many as 
were ordained to eternal life, believed." Eph. i. 4. Rom. in. 
Ki. 1—6. viii. 29,30. 2 Thess. ii. 13. Acts xiii. 48. They 
think also that the greater part of these passages, being found 
in the epistolary writings, after the pourkig out of the Ho^ 
Spirit, who was promised to guide the apostles into aII truth, is 
an aipiment in favour of '^e doctrme. 

They do not consider predestination, boweTer, as affectine 
die agem^ or accountableness of creatures, or as being to tbem 
any rule of conduct. On the contraiy, they suppose them to 
act as freely, and to he as much the prope'r subjects of calls, 
warnings, exhortationB, promises, and threatnit^s, as if no de- 
cree-existed. The Qonnectidk in which the dw:triDe ts intro- 
duced by the divines at Dort, is to account for one sinner's be- 
lieving aBd being saved rather than another ; and such, the 
Calvinists say, is the connexion which it occupies in the 
Scnpfures. 

With respect to the sonditional predestinatitm admitted by 
die Arminiens, tboy say that an eleclion up<»i faith or good 
works foreseen, is not that of the Scrmtures ; for that election 
is there made the cauie of faith and noliness, and cannot, for 
this reason, be the fffeet of them. With regard to predestina- 
tion to death, they say, if the question be. Wherefore did God 
decree to punish those wbo are punished ? the aoswer is, On 
account of their sins. But if it foe. Wherefore. did he decree 
to punish them rather than others ? there is no other reason to 
be assigned, but that to it aetmed good in his ngkt. £ph. i. 3, 
4. John, vi. 37. Rom. viii. 29, 30. Acts, xui, 48 J Pet. i. 
1. Roro.k. 16, 16. xi.e, 6. 

2. They maintain that though Ibe deatb-of Christ be a most 
l)€rrect sacrifice, end satisfaction ioi sins, of infinite value, 
abundantly sufficient to esp rate the sins of the whole world : 
and tboogb on this ground the gospel is to be preached to all 
mankind indiscriminately ; yet it was the will of God that 
Christ, by the blood of the cross, should efficaciously redeem 
all those, and those only, who were from eteioi^ elected to 
salvation, and given to him by the Father. 

Calvin does not appear to have written on this satyect as a 
controversy, but his comments on Scripture agree with the 
above statement. The following positions are conlaioed in the 
Fsselutionsof Ihesyitodof Dort, under tiiis head of doctrine. -. 
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" the death of the Son of God is the only and most perfect sacri- 
fice and satiafaction for sins, of infinite value and price, abun- 
dantly sufficient to expiate the sins of the whole worid. The 
promise of tbe Gospel is, that whosoever beltevetb in Christ 
crucified shall not perish, but have everlasting life ; nfaicb 
promise, together with the command to repent and believe, 
ought promiscuouslj and indiscriminately to be published and 
proposed to aJl people and individuals, to whom God in bis 
good pleasure sends the Gospel. Whereas many who are call- 
ed by the Gospel do not repent nor believe in Christ, but perish 
io unbelief ; tnis proceeds not from any defect or iosufiiciency 
in the sacrifice of Christ offered on the cross, hut from their own 
fault. As many as truly beliere, and are saved by the death 
of Christ from tbeirsins, and from destruction, have to ascribe 
it to the mere favour of God, which he owes to no one, given 
them in Christ from eternity. For it was the most free counsel, 
and gracious ttitVi and interiiion of God the Father, that tbe 
quicKeniru; and saving efficacy of the most precious death of 
his Son should exert itself in all the elect, to give unto them 
only jnsti|yiiK faith, and by it to conduct Ihem infallibly to sal- 
vation ; that IS, it was tbe willof God that Christ, by the blood 
of the cross, whereby he confirmed the new covenant, should 
efficaciously redeem out of eveiy people, tribe, nation, and 
language, all those, and (hose onl^, who were from eternity 
elected to salvation, and given to him by the Father." 

These positions they appear to have considered as not only 
a declaration of the truth, but an answer to the arguments of 
the Remonstrants. 

In proof of the doctrine, they allege among o (hers the fol- 
lowii^ Scripture passages : " Thou hast given him power over 
all flesh, that be shouldgive eternal life to as laany as thou kast 
given kim. The good shepherd giveth his likfor the sheep. I 
lay down my life for ibe sbeep. He died not for tliat nation 
only, but that he might gather together in one the children of 
God that are scattered abroad. — He gave himself for us, thai he 
might redeem vsfrom all iniquity, and purify unlg himself a pe- 
culiar people, zealous of good teorkg. He loved the church, and 
gave himself for it. that he might sanctify and cleanse it and 
present it to himself, &c. And thej^ sang a new song, saying. 
Thou art worthy ; for thou wast slain and hast redeemed tu to 
God by thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, 
and nation." John, xvii. 2. x. li, 15, x\. 52. Tit. ii. 14. 
Eph. v. 26—87. Rev. v. 0. 

S. They maintain that mankind are totally depraved, in 
consequence of the fall of the first man, who, being their pub- 
lic head, his sin involved the corruption of all bis posterity, and 
which corruption extends over the whole soul, and renders it 
unable to turn to God, or to do any thing truly good, and ex- 
poses it to his righteous displeasure, both in this world and that . 
which is to come. 

The explanation of original sin, as given by Calvin, is as fol- - 
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lows : " Original sin seems to be the inherilable descending 
perverseness and corruption of our nature, poured abroad into 
all parts of Ibe soul, vvhicli first maketh ua deservij^ of God's 
ivrath, and then aho briigelh forth those works in us, called, in 
Scripture, the teorks ofthejleak. These two things are distinct- 
ly to be noted, that ia, that, being thus in all parts of our nature 
corrupted and perverted, we are now, even for such corruption 
only, holden worthy of damnation, and stand convicted before 
God to whom nothing is acceptable but righteousness, inno- 
cence, a[id purity. And yet we are not bound in respect of 
another's fault ; for where it is said that by the sin of Adam we 
are made subject to thejui%ment of God, Rom. v, 18. it is not 
so to be taken, as if we, innocent and undeserving, did bear the 
blame of his fault ; but as, inconsequence of his ofience, we are 
ultimately clothed with the curse, therefore il is said that he 
bath bound us. Nevertheless from him not the puni^ment 
only carae upon us, but also the infection distillea from him 
abideth" in us, to the which the punishment is jusllv due." 

The resolutions of the divides at Dort on this head, cootaia 
the following positions. " Such as man was aiter the fall, such 
children did he beget — corruption by the righteous judgment of 
God being derived from Adam to his jtosterity — not by imita- 
tion, but by the propagation of a vicious nature. Wherefore 
all men are conceived in sin, and are born the children of wrath, 
unfit for every good connected with salvation, prone to evil, 
dead in sins, and ihe servants of sin ; and without the Holy 
Spirit regenerating them, lliey neither will nor can return to 
God, amend their depraved natures, DOr dispose themselves for 
its amendment." 

In proof of this doctrine, the Calvinists allege, among other 
Scripture passages, the following ; " By one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin ; and so death passed upon 
all men, for that all have sinned. By one man's disobedience 
many were made sinners. I was bom in sin and shapen in 
iniquity. God saw that the wickedness of man was great upon 
fhe earth, and that every imagination of his heart was only evil 
continually. God looked down from heaven upon the children 
of men, to see if there were anj; that did understand, that did 
seek God. Every one of them is gone back : they are allogeth- 
er become filthy; there is none that doeth good, no not one. 
And you bath he quickened who were dead in trespasses and 
sim. Wherein in time past ve walked according to the course 
. of this world among whom also we all had our conversation in 
times past, in the Iwst of our flesh, fulSHing the desires of the 
flesh and of the mind; and were 6y naiwre (fte cA»7iiren of a-rtUA, 
even as others:'' Rom.v. 12—19. Ps. li. 5. Gen. vi. 5. Ps. 
liii. 2, 3. Rom. iii. Eph. ii. 1—3. 

4. They maintain that all whom God hatbpredetdinated unto 
life, he is pleased, in his appointed time, effectually to call by 
his word and Spirit out of that state of sin and death in which 
tdey are by nature, to grace and salvation by Jesus Christ. 
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They admit that the Holy Spirit, as calling men by the min- 
istiy of the Gospel, may be resisted ; and that where this is 
the case, " the fault is not in the Gospel, nor in Christ offered 
by the Gospel, nor in God calling by tbe Gospel, and also con- 
ferring various gifts upon them ; but in tbe called themselves. 
They contend, however, that where men come at the divine 
call, and arc converted, it is not lo be ascribed to themselves', 
as though by their own freewill they made themselves lo differ, 
but merely lo him who delivers them from the power of dark- 
ness, and translates them into Ihe kingdom of his dear Son, and 
whose regeneratine influence is certain and efficacious.'^ 

In proof of this doctrine the Calvinists allege, among others, 
the following Scripture passages ; " Whom he did pre&stiiiate, 
them he also called ; and whom be called, them he also glori- 
fied. That ye may know what is the exceeding (greatness of 
bis power to us-ward who believe, according lo ihe ivoiking 
of his mighty power, which he wrought in Christ when lie rais- 
ed him from the dead. Not of works, lest any man should boast. 
For ive are his 'tvorkmanship created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works. God, that commanded the light to shine out of daik- 
ness, hath shined into our hearts, kc. 1 will lake away ihc 
stony heart out of their flesh, and will give them hearts oftlesh." 
Bom. viii. 29. Eph. i. 19, 20. ii. 9, 10. 2 Cor. iv. 6. Ezek. 
xxxvi. 26. 

5. Lastly : They maintain that those whom God has effectu- 
ally called, and sanctiJied by his Spirit, shall never finally fall 
from a slate of grace. They admit that true believers may fail 
partially, and would fall totally and finally but for the mercy 
and failhfulnes of God, who kcepeth the feet of his saints ; also, 
that he who bestowctii the grace of perseverance, beslowelh it 
by means of reading and hearing the word, meditation, exhor- 
tations, threaten ings, and promises ; but that none of these 
things impl^ the possibility of a believer's falling from a state 
ofjuetificalion. 

In proof of this doclriiie they allege tbe following among 
other Scripture passages : " 1 will put my fear in their hearts, 
and they shall itot depart Jromme, He that believeth, and is 
baptized, sfia// te sauef/. The water I hat i shall give him shall 
be in him a well of water springing vp into everltuting life. 
This is the Father's will, (/wi ofallwkichke hath given me I 
should loee nothing. This is life eternal, to know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ ivhom thou hast sent. Whosoever 
is bom of God doth not commit sin, for his seed remaineth in 
him; and be cannot sin, because he is born of God. They went 
out from lis, but they were not of us ; for if Ihey had been of us, 
they would have condnued with us ; but they went out, thai 
they might be made manifest that they were not all of us. Now 
unto him that \s'able lo keep you from falling, and to present yow 
faultless helore the presence ofhis glory with -enceeding joy, 
to the only wise God our Saviour, be glory and majesty, do- 
minion and power, both now aijd ever. Amen." Jer. xxxii. 40- 
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Marit.svi. 16. .fohn, iv. 14. vi. 40. xvii. 3. I John, iii. 9. it. 
19. Jade, 24,25. 

Sucb were the doctrines of Ihe old CaWinists, and such in sub- 
stance arc those of the present times. In tbia, however, as id 
every other denomination, there are considerable sbades of 
difference. 

Some think Ctlvin, though right in the main, yet carried 
things too far ; these are commonly known by the name of 
Moderate CulvinuU. Others think that be did not ^o far 
enough ; and these are knoivn by the name of High Cabiinists. 

It IS proper to add, that the Cahinistic system includes in it 
the doctrine'of three cO'Ordinale persons in the Godhead, in one 
nature, and of two natures in Jesus Christ, forming one person. 
Jnsti&cation by faith alone, or justification by the imputed right- 
i^ousness of Christ, forms also an essential part of this system. 
They suppose that on the one hand our sms are imputed to 
Chnst, and on the olber, that we ace justified by the imputation 
of Christ's righteousness to us ; that is, Christ the innocent was , 
treated by God as if he were guilty, that we, the guilty, might ■ 
out of regard to what he dill and suffered, be treated as if we 
were innocent and righteous. 

Calvinism originally sub.'iisled in its greatest purity in the cit>' 
of Geneva ; from which place it was first propagated into Ger- 
many, France, the United Provinces, andT Britain. In France 
it was abolished by the revocation of the edict of Nanlz. It has 
been the prerailii^ religion in the United Provinces ever since 
1571. The theo^ical system of Calvin was adopted and 
made Ihe public nile of faith in England under the reign of 
Edward VI. The church of Scotland also was modelled by 
John Knox, agreeably to the doctrine, rites and form of ecclesi- 
astical goveniment established at Geneva. In England, Calvin- 
ism baa been on the decline from the time of queen Elizabeth 
until about sixty years ago, when it was a^ain revived, and has 
been on the increase ever since. The major part of the cidrgy, 
indeed, are not Calvinists, though the articles of the Church of 
England are Calvinistical. 

Calvin considered every church as a separate and independ. 
ent body, invested with the power of legislation for itself. He 
proposed that it should be governed by presbyteries and synods 
composed of clergy and laity, ivithout bishops, or any clerical 
subordination ; and maintained that the province of the civil 
magistrate extended only to its prolectioo and outward accom* 
roodatiop. 



OF THE ARMINIANS. 

The Arminiatu derive their name from James Anninius, a 
disciple of Beza, and an eminent professor of divioily at Ley- 
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dcD, about IGOO, viho is said to hate attracted tbe c&teem and 
applause of his veiy enemies bj his acknowledged candour, 
penetration and piety. 

The principal tenets of the Arminiaiis are comprehended in 
the five folloTving articles. 

1. That God has not fixed the fiiture state of men by an 
absolute unconditional decree : but determined Trom all eternity 
to bestow salvation on those vrno persevere unto the end in tbeir 
faith in Jesus Christ ; and to inflict everlasting punishments on 
those who continue in their unbelief, and resist unto the end bis 



3. That Christ, by his sufferings, made an atonement for the 
sins of all mankind in generai,anauf every individual in partic- 
ular j and that his death hath put alt men in a capacity of being 
justified and pardoned, on condition of th«ir faitn, repentance, 
and sincere ooedience to the laws of tbe new covenant. John 
i). 2. iii. 16, 17. Heb.ii.9. Isa.i. 19,20. lCor.viii.il. 

3. That manlcind are not totally depraved ; and that (he sin 
of our first parents is ootimptUedtous, nor shall we be hereafter 
punished lor any but our own personal transgressions. Jer. 
xxxi. 29, 30. 

4. That there is a measure of grace given t<t every man to 
profit witbaf, which is neither irresistible nor irrevocable, but is 
the foundation of all exhortations to repentance, faith, &c. Isaiah 
i. 16. Deut. K. 16. Eph. iv.22. 

6. That true believers may fall from their faith, and forfeit 
£nally tbeir state of grace ; and they conceive that all com* 
mands to jiersevere and stand fast in the faith, shew Ihat there 
is 3 possibility of believers falling away. See Heb. vi. 4, 5, 6. 
2Pet. ii. 20,21. Luke ssi. 35. 

It appears, therefore, that the followers of Arminius believe 
that God, havii^ an equal regard for all his creatures, sent his 
Son to die for the sins, not of the elect only, but of (he whole 
^norld ; that no mortal is rendered finally unhappy by an etemai 
and invincible decree, but that the misery of those who perish 
arises from themselves ; and that, in this present imperfect state, 
believers, if not peculiarly vigilant, may, through tbe force of 
' temptation, and the influence of Satan, lall from grace, and sink 
into final perdition. 

Thej; found these sentiments on tbe expressions of our Saviour, 
respecting his wHlingneit to save alt that come unto him ; es- 
pecially on bis prayer over Jerusalem ; on bis Sermon on tbe 
Mount ; and, above all, on his delineation of tbe process of the 
last day, in which the salvation of men is not said to have been 
obtained by any decree, but because " they have done the will 
of their Father, who is in heaven." This lasl argument they 
deem decisive. They also say, that the terms respecting 
tUctuin in the Epistle to the Romans, are applicable only to the 
state of the Je^-s a> a bodif, and relate not to the religious coU' 
sideratioBof individuals, either in this world, or tlic out. 
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Tbe religious principles of ihe Anninians have itMiauated 
Ihemselves more or less into tbe established church in Holland, 
and aflected Ihc theoJogical system of many of those pastors 
who are appointed (o maintain the doctrine and authority of the 
synod of Dorl. The principles of Arminius were early intro- 
Quced into various other countries, as Britain, France, Geneva, 
and many parls of Switzerland ; but their progress is said to 
Lave been rather retarded of late, especially in Germany and 
several parts of Switzerland, by the prevalence of the Leibnit- 
zian and WolGan philosophy, nbicb is more favourable to Cal- 



SECTION IV. 
OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

The Church of England dates its origin from the time of the 
Itefonnatiou, when Henry VIII. shook off the Pope's authority 
and took upon himself the title of" Head of ihe Uturck," as he 
had been previously digoified by his Holiness with that of 
" Defender of the Failhr The last of these titles, which are 
hereditaiT i>> the Crown of England, was obtained as a reward 
for a book the king had written on the Seven Sacraments, against 
Luther's book, " Of the Captivity of Babylon." Tl^t first title 
was an assumed one ; but 30<hi obtained legal sanction by the 
consent of tbe nation at large ; taken up because the pope re- 
fused to sanction Henry's Divorce from Qhieen Catherine, his 
afieclions having been transferred to Anne Boleyn. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who took npon himself to annul the 
former marriage, was solemnly condemned by the pope ; and 
Henry, out of revenge, annulled his connexion with, and threw 
off his obedience to, the papal see. He became supreme head 
of the church himself, and he may be said to have been the 
founder of tbe Church of England, Its principles, however, are 
grounded on those of the 'Reformation, having in many respects, 
a resemblance to tbe Lutheran tenets and practice. 

The religious lemU or doclrinei of this cBureh are to be found 
in the hook of Homilies, consistiiig of short moral and doctrinal 
discourses, and in the Tbir^-Nine Articles, which, with tbe 
Ihree Creeds and Catediism, are inserted in the Book of Com-, 
mon Prayer. Concerning some of the doctrines professed by 
the Cbureh of England, her members are not agreed : a very 
great majority of the cletgy insisting upon it that the church is 
not Calvmistic, in regard to the doctrine of predestination, irre- 
sistible grace, and the final perseverance of the saints ; whilst a 
veiy respectable and increasing portion of the cleigy and laity 
mamtain, with great confidence, that the I "Ttb article roundly 
and plainly asserts the great and important doctrine of predes- 
tination, as toughl by Calvin and the first reformera. Tbe 
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.tvarm, not td say acrimoDJous, dieputea which this difference of 
construction put upon the articles has occaaioned, have tended 
to increase the number of dissenters, whose interests are greatly 
■promoted by that part of the cleify usually denominated Cal- 
vinistic, or evttagelical. 

The great Earl of Chatham said openly in the House of 
CommoDs, that we hate " a Popish liturgy, a Calvinistic creed, 
and an Arminian cleiey :" since that time, the clergy are many 
of (hem become professors of the Calvinistic doctrmea ; and, 
perhaps, on a rigid eiamiDation of the Articles, Homilies, and 
Prajei?, it would be dilficult to put any oiher construction upoD 
manypartsof them, particularly of the I7th article. 

Leaving this point, respecting the Calvinism or Arminianism 
of the Church of England, to be decided amongst the members 
themselves, we shallTay before the reader an impartial account 
of her doctrines, worship, rites, and ceremonies, collected, as 
they ought to be, from those acknowledged formularies, and 
standards of faith, (he book of Homilies, the book of Common 
Prayer, including the thirty-nine Articles, the Liturgy, &c. and 
such other works of authority as are usually referred to on this 
.subject. 

It cannot with truth be dsnied, that the Liluigy abounds with 
the purest sentiments of devotion, and the genuine principles of 
the Christian faith. The language breathes the highest spirit of 
piety, often in a style of the most eloquent and aSecting pathos. 
In it are found some of the very best specimens of our English 
style of composition. 

A committee was appointed to compose this Liturgy, at the 
bead of which ,was Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbu- 
ry, who was the chief promoter of the Keformation, and had a 
principal hand in all the steps made towards it. 

This Liturgy, compiled by martyrs and confessors, tt^ether 
with divers other learned bishops and divines ; and being revis- 
ed and approved^ the arcbbish<ws, bishops and cler^ of buth 
the provinces of Canterbury and York, was then conhrmed by 
^hek;ing,A. D. 1548. 

About the end of the vear 1550, or the beginnii^ of 1551, 
some exceptions were taken at some things in Ibis book, which 
were thought to savour loo much of superstition ; on which 
account it was again revised and altered, under the inspection 
of Bucer andMariyr, two foreign reformers, and again confirm- 
ed by Act of Parliament ; but fcoth ibis and the former Act, 
made in 1548, were repealed in the first year of Qjieen Maiy. 
But upon the accession of "^ueen Elizabeth, the second book of 
King Edward was again established, with some slight altera- 
tions and corrections ; and in this slate the Liluigy continued, 
without any farther alteration, until the first year of KiiK James 
:tbe Fii^t, when a few small alterations were made ; and thus it 
remanied till the time of Charles the Second, when the whole 
book was again revised. The commission for this purpose waa 
dated March 25, 1C61, and wnpowered twelve Ijishops and 
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tivelre preibyferian divines to make sucb reasonable and Mcei-r 
sai7 alterations as they might Jointty- a?ree upon. In a word, 
the whole Lilu^y was then brought 10 the slate it now stands, 
and was unanimously subscribed lo by both houses of CoOToca- 
tion, on Friday, December 20, 1661 ; and being brought to the 
House of Lords the March following, both Houses »ep readily 
passed an Act for its establishment, when the thanks oAhe toias 
were ordered to the bishops and clergy, for the great care and 
industr7 shown in the review of it. 

The Creed, commonly called ** the Apostles' Creed," forms 
an essential part of the doctrines of the English Church, and 
from ila ptsat antiquity, is of high authority. It is asserted that 
the genuineness of this creed may be proved from the unanimous 
testimony of antiquity, in the writings of the fathers. Clemens 
Romanus, in bis epistle (A. D. 66], saitb, " that the apostles 
having received the gift of tongues, while Ihey ivere ti^ether, by 
joint consent composed that creed, which the church of the faith- 
ful now holds." This matter is largely set down bv RutBous, 
in his preface to the esposilion of tfe creed, and affirmed, not 
only by him, but a cloud of unexceptionable witnesses, vrhose 
words are too long to insert, and their names too many to men- 
tion. Irensius, Origen, Tertullian, Ambrose, Augustine, 
Jerome, Ruffinus, and many other ortbodox fathers, whose tes- 
timonies will show, that this creed nas composed by the apostles 
themselves, and has been received as such by the most learned 
and judicious Christians, from the first planting of the Christian 
faith down to the present time. In a word, the ancients quote 
the creed as well as scripture to confute heresies, and seem to 
have given it the same uonour, because it is indeed the same 
thing r called therefore the compendium of the gospel, and the 
epitome of holy writ.* 

St. Augustine, writing on the creed, has the following remark, 
" Say your creed daily, morning and evening to God. Say 
not, I said it yesterday, I have said it to-day already ; say it 
again ; say it every day ; guard yourselves with your faith : 
and if the adversary assault you, let the redeemed know, thai he 
ought to meet him with the banner of the cross and the ikield 
of faith." 

When the worshippers in the Church of England come to the 
Second article in this creed, in which the name of Jesus is men- 
tioned, they make obeisance, which the church (in regard to 
that passage of St. Paul, that at the name of Jesui every knee 
akonld fiotj' — Phil. ii. 10) expressly emoina in her eighteenth 
canon i ordering, " that when in time of divine service the Lord 
Jesus shall be mentioned, due and lowly reverence sball be 
done by all persons present ; testifying by these outward ges- 
tires their mward humility. Christian resolution, and due ac- 
knowledgment, that the Lord Jesus Christ, the true eternal Son 
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of God, is the only Saviour of the world ; in whom alone all the 
mercies, grace, and promises of God to mankind, for this life 
and the life to come, are fully and wholly comprised." Again, 
accordiiffi to the Rubric it is to be repeated ilanding, to signi^ 
our resolution to stand up boldly in the defence of it. As in 
Poland and Lithuania, it is said, the nobles used formerly to 
draw their swords, in token that, if there was an occasion, they 
would defend and seal the truth of it with their blood. 

The fJlany of the Church of Ei^iand is a distinct and sepa- 
rate office in the intention of the cBuTcb,as is evident from the 
rubric before it, which appoints il, " lo be sung or said after 
morning prayer." 

The word itself is defined in Ihe rubric as " a supplication." 

As to the form in which litanies are made, namely, in short 
petitions by the priest, with responses by the people, St. CbiT- 
sostom derives the custom from the |irimitirc ages, when The 
priest beean, and uttered by the spirit, some things fit to be 
prayed lor, and the people joined the intercessions, saying, 
" We beseech thee to hear us good Lord." When the mirac- 
ulous gifts of the spirit began to cease, they wrote down seTeral 
of these forms, which were the original of our present litanies. 
St. Ambrose has left us one, which agrees in many particulars 
with that of our own church. 

About the year 400, litanies began to be used in processions, 
the i)eopie walking barefoot, and repeating them with great 
devotion. It is pretended that several countries were delivered 
from great calamities by this means. About the year GOO, 
Gregory the Great, from all the litanies eiftant, composed the 
famous seven-fold litany, by which Rome, it is said, was deliv- 
ered from a grievous mortality. This has served as a patteiw 
to all the western churches since ; and to it ours of the Churcfa 
of England comes nearer than that of the Romish Missal, in 
which later popes have inserted the invocation of saints, which 
our reformers properly expunged. These processional litanies 
having occasioned much scandal, il was decreed that in future 
the litanies should be used only within the wall of the church. 

The days, appointed by the fifteenth canon of our church, for 
using the litanT, are WecTnesdays and Fridays, the ancient tast- 
ily days of the primitive church ; to which, by the rubric, 
Sundays are added, as being the days of the greatest assembly 
for divine service. Before the last review of the common 
I>Tayer, the litany was a distinct service fay itself, and used some 
time after the moming prayer was ended. At present, it forms 
one office with the morning service, being ordered to bo read 
after the third collect for grace, instead of the intercessional 
prayers in the daily service. 

. The occasional prayeri and Ikaiihgivu^t found in the book 
of common prayer are, for the most part, highly appropriate to 
the respective ends for which they were composed, 

Concemii^ the antiquity of the collects, most of them were 
used tn the western church above twelve huqdred years ago. 
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nnd many of them no doubt long before ; forthis is certain, that 
these prayers were collected and put in order by St. Gregory, 
thai great light and guide of the church. 

The Feshvali of the English Church are held on what are 
called " Saints' Days," with some others, St. Andrew's on 
the 30lh of November : St. Thomas', 3Isl December ; Si. 
Stephen's ii 6 Ih of December ; St. John the Evangelist, 27th of 
December ; the Innocents' day, on the S8th December. 



count ; also for the greater solemnity of Christmas, the birth of 
Christ being the cause of their deaths. The Greek Church 
reckons Ibe number forty thousand ; but the scripture is silent 
on the subject. 

Conversion of St. Paul, 25th Januair ; St. Matthias' day, 24th 
Febraary ; St. Mark's, 26th April ; St. Philip and St. James, 
1st of May ; St. Barnabas the Apostle, lltbof June ; Nativity 
of John the Baptist, 24th June ; Beheading of John the Baptist, 
S9lb August ; St. Peter's day, 29tb June ; St. James the Apos:- 
tie, 25th July : St. Barlbolomew the Apostle, 24lh August ; St. 
Matthew the Apostle, Slst of September ; St. Michael and All 
Angels, Sgih orSeprember ; St. Luke the Evangelist, IStb Oc- 
tober ; St. Simon and St. Jud^, S8th October ; and All Sainta, 
tlie 1st of November, The reformers having laid aside the 
celebration of a great many martyrs' days, which bad gronn 
andbur" ' ■' ' ' "^ - -■^■'^■- - -■ ■ 



._ _. js and burlhensome to the church, thoughlfittoretain 

this day, whereon the church, by a general commemoration, 
returns her thanks to God for them all. 

Besides these festivals may be msntioned two others, not con- 
nected with those relating to the apostles : these are the Purifi- 
cation, on the second of Februaiy : and the Anmmcialion, oa 
the 25th of March.t 

Such are the saints, and such the days on which festivals are 
kept in the Church of England. They are, liowever, al present 
but little attended to, except at the public offices," in which 
" red-letter days," so called from being usually printed with red 
ink iu the common almanacks, are observea as holidays, &c. 
There are other days, as Good-Friday, Easter, Whitsuntide, 
and Lent, observed in Iheir church ; but they are all well 

The communion service of this church is appointed to be read 
at the altar, or communion- ta.ble, every Lortf s day, and upon 
eveiy festival or fast throughout the year. To receive the 
communion,"means to receive the sacrameni of the Lord's Sup- 
per, called the eucharbt by the Roman Catholics ; and here it 
may be proper to observe, that the Chureh of Eiwland allows of 
two sacraments only, (viz.) baptism and the euckarin. Those 

•The chUdren of Betlilehem, elun by Herod. 

tTbe Epigcopalians ia tb« United Slates neglect the DUMt of these 
(SaUvali. 
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called occasional offices of the church, are the Lord's Supper ; 
baptism ; the catechism ; confiimation ; matrimony ; visitation 
of the sick ; burial of the dead ; churching of women ; and the 
com mi nation. 

The Church of England, though admitting the euch^ist as a 
sacrament, conferring grace, when worthily administered and 
received, does not attach any superstitious importance to it. 

This sacrament is generafly talten by persons a little before 
death, as is that of extreme unction in the Roman Catholic 
Church ; but it is administered once a month publicly in the 
church. The manner of its administration may be seen in all 
our common prayer-books. 

Baptiam is the other sacrament of the Church of England, and 
it maybe administered to either infants or adults ; but generally 
to the former, and is either public or private. There are three 
services for this sacrament :, 1st. " the ministration of public 
baptism of infants, to be used in the chufch ; 3d. the ministra' 
tion of baptism of children in houses ; and 3d, the ministration 
of baptism to such as are of riper years, and are able to answer 
for themselves." Infants receive their Chritlian names at this 
Tite. 

The use o{ sponsors, or god-fathers, at the time a child is bap- 
tized, or christened, as it is called, is indispensable : for a male 
there must be two god- fathers and one god-mother ; and for a 
female, two god-mothers and one god-father, who " promise a 
vow," in the child's nam«," that it shall renounce the devil and 
all his works ; believe all the articles of the Chrtstian faith ; 
keep God's holy will and commandments, and walk in the same 
till the end of its life 1" 

The catechism of the Cbureli of England teaches the leading 
doctrines of the chureh, and instructs the youi^ in many of their 
duties, moral and theolc¥;ical. 

Confirmaiion.—Vi ben children are properly instructed in the 
nature and obligations promised for tnem in baptism, by the 
church catechism, they are then required to be presented to the 
bishop for confirmation, in order to ratify those vows in their 
own persons, by this rite ; but not beir^ instituted by Christ, it 
cannot properly be called a sacrament. 

The office of the church begins with a serious admonition to 
all those who are desirous to partake of its benefits ; and that 
they should renew in their mttn names the solemn engagement 
which they entered into by their sureties at their baptism, and 
this in the presence of God anil the whole tongregaiion ; to which 
eveiT one ought to answer, with reverence, and serious consid- 
eration, I do. Then follow some acts of praise and prayer, 
proper for the occasion. The ceremony consists of the impo- 
sition, or laying on of bands upon the nead. The office con- 
cludes with suitable prayers. The bishop having laid his hand 



upon the head of each person, as a token of God s favour, hui 
bly supplicates the Almighty and everlasling God, that his hana 
Mojr be over them, and his Holy Spirit may he always with ihem. 
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lo lead them in the knowledge and obedience of his ■word, so thit 
at the end of_ their lives thty may be saved throvgh Jems Qirtst • 
and to this is added a coiled out of the communion-service, 
concluding with the bishop's blessing, who now desires, that the 
blessing' ot Almighty God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
may be bestowed upon them, and remain mth them forever. 

Matrinioni/ is not deemed a sacrament in this church, although 
regarded as a sacred and holy rite, 't is performed, either m 
public in the church, or in a private house, and either by li- 
cense, or the publication of banns ; and cannot be dissolved 
except by an especial act of parliament, after previous convic- 
tion of the crime of adnltciy, or some other lawful cause, heard 
and adjudged in the courts of law. Accordingly, therefore, 
the laws oTEi^land forbid any divorce to take place on account 
of alleged adultery in either partj;, till such acts of adultery 
have been clearly proved ; after which the a^rieved parlymay 
apply to parliament for an act of divorce, cfr, as it was anciently 
called, " a Bill of Divorcement." This law, however, cannot 
be considered, as some have considered it, " an ex post Jacto 
law," or a law made to punish an offeiTce, against which there 
was no previous law. 

Tlic Fmterala of the Church of England are vety simple and 
affecting ; and the service of the most solemn and devout kind. 

They have a practice of publicly returning thanks by women 
after child-birlli, which Ihey call Otvrching of Women, and 
for whicb-there is a distinct service in the book of common 

firayer ( snd this, with what is called the Commination, a long 
ist of curses, used only on the first day of Lent, concludes that 
singular, and. in many respects, very excellent book. 

fi( concluding Ihia analysis of tlie litutgy of this body of 
Christians, it may be observed, that the morning service for- 
merly consisted of Ihree parts, which were read at three differ- 
ent times in the forenoon. These are now thrown into one, 
and are all used at the same time. This conjunction of the 
services produces many repetitions. For instance, the Lord' s 
Prayer is always repeated five times every Sunday morning ; 
and on sacrament days, if there happen to be a baptism anda 
churching, it is repeated aboat eight times in the course of 
about two hours. These and some other defects have been 
repeatedly attempted to bo reformed ; but hitherto without 

The government, discipline, ^-c. of this church are nest lo 
be considered. 

There are two Archbishops, (viz.) Canterbury and York, the 
first of which is primate of all England, though the king is 
temporal head of the chuich ; andTias the appointment of all 
the bishops. There are twenty-six bishops, besides the two 
Archbishops, who are all peers of the realm ; except the bish- 
op of Sodor and Man, ivho is appointed by the Duke ofAthol ; 
and has no seat in the bouse of peers. 
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The Church of Ireland is also epiacopal, and is eoTemed by 
four archbiahops and eighteen bishops. Since Sue union of 
Britain and Ireland, one archbishop and three bishops sit alter- 
nately in the house of peers, by rotation of sessions. 

The province of York comprises four bishoprics, viz, Dur- 
haoif Carlisle, Chester, and the Isle of Man ; all the rest, 
to the number of twenty-one, are in the province of Canler- 
bury. 

* The clerical dignitary, next to tke biEh«)p, is the arch-deacon, 
whose duly, though very different in different dioceses, may 
be termed that of a representative of the bishop in several of 
bis less important functions. The number of arch-deacons in 
England is about sisty. The name of Dean [Dtcanui] was 
probably derived from his originally superintending two canons 
or prebendaries. Each bishop has a chapter or council ap- 

Soinled to assist him, and each chapter has a Dean for a presi- 
ent ; but there are in the Church of England many deaneries 
of other descriptions. Rector is, in general, the title of a 
cleigyman holding a living, of which the tithes are entire : 
Vicar is understood of a living when the great tithes have pas- 
sed into secular hands. The very general name of Curate 
signifies, sometimes, (as cur^ in France] a clei^man in pos- 
session of a living, but more frequently one exercising the spir- 
itual oBice in a parish under the rector or vicar. The latter 
are tempor.iry curates, their appointment being a matter of ar- 
rangement with the Rector or Vicar; the former, more per- 
manent, are called perpetual curates, and are appointed by the 
impropriator in a pariah which has neither rector nor vicar. 
The name of Priest is, in general, confined to the clergy of 
the church of Rome ; in the Church of England, the corres- 
ponding tenu is a " Cleric in Ordere." A parson l^arscma 
eeclefia) denotes a clergyman in possession of a parochial 
church. Deacon is, in England, not a layman [except with the 
Dissenters) as in Calvinistic countries, but a clergyman of 
limited qualifications, to preach, baptize, marry, and bury ; 
but not to give the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. "Readers''^ 
are not regular clergymen ; but laymen, ol good character, 
licensed by the bishop to read prayers in lurches and chapels, 
where there is no clei^man. 

The number of church-livings in England and Wales is veiy 
great being fully 10,600. From this multiplicity of benefices, 
and from the general smalhiess of the incomes, have arisen two 
irregularities : pluralities, and nun -residence. To prevent, 
at least to le»en this latter abuse, an. Act of Parliament was 
passed in 1613, dir«cting that every non-resident iucambent 
should nominate a curate of a salaiy of not less than 80f. per 
ann. unless the entire livii^ should be less. The effect of this 
Act was lo reduce the number of non-resident clergymen, by 
fully 800 ; they bad previously been about 4700 ; but in 1815 
IS 
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the oflScial return to Parliament of the incumbents in England 

and ^V^•les were as Ibtloivs : 
Non-resident from tbe followii^ causes: — 
Sinecures 62— Vacancies 164— Sequestrations 40 — Recent 
Institutions 87— Dilapidated churches 32 — Held by Bishops 
22 — Law-soils, absence on the Continent, &c, 122— Livings 
fioni which no report 279, total 798— Incumbents non-resident 
from other causes 3856 — Incumbents resident 6847 — total 
10.601 livings. 

The rental of Ei^land and Wales was, by a late return, dis- 
criminated as follows in regard to tithes : — 

Tilhe-free »n Mo . ■ . - . 7,904,379 
Tithe-free in part . - . . - 856,185 
Free on the payment of a modiu - - - 498,823 
Subject to titbe 20,817,467 

Total 29,476,854 
A part, and by no means an inconsiderable one, of the tithes 
of England is held b;^ laymen ; but as the church have other 
resources of income, its total revenue is computed at nearly 
3,000,000i. ; but the absorption of laige soros by several of 
the prelates, and the accumulation of the best livir^s kmoDg a 
few individuals of influence, reduce tbe annual average income 
of the curates, or most numerous class, to little more than 
lOOZ, a-year. 

Tithes necessarily Suctuate with the state of agriculture ; 
at present ( 1 820- 1 ) the deficiency is extremely alarming. This 
was also tbe case in the year 1815, when the cleigf began to 
discover, that tbe titbe u'as a very unsuitable and impolitic 
source of revenue. Application was made to Parliament, and 
the subject was, for some time, under serious discussion ; b«t 
the rise of com in 1816 and 1817 prevented any other measure 
than an Act, founded on a Committee Report of the 18Ih of 
June, 1816, authorising the possessor of tithes, (laymen as well 
as clergymen) to grant leases of them for a term not exceeding 
fourteen years. 

According to a retutn in Parliament, made in June 1817, It 
appears that the incomes of those benefices where there is no 

Sarsonage- house, or at least none that forms a suitable resi- 
ence, are as follow :— 

From lOl. to lOOi. - - 615 ' 

— 100 to 160 - - - 442 

— 160 and upwards - - 793 

I860 
A prior, and more comprehensive return, had stated tbe 
number of churches and chapels, for 'the established faith, at 
2633 ; and as these were thought inadequate, (the membeis ol 
the established church being about five millions, or half the pop- 
ulatienof Epgland and Wales,] an Act was passed in 1818, and 
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even pecuniarj aid, to (he amount of one million pounds sterling, 
given bj goTeniinent, for the erection of an additional number 
of churches. Tbe previous attempts lo raise the requisite 
funds, bv the issue of briefs and voluntaiy subscriptions, had 
exbibited a miserable specimen of mtsapplied laoour ; the 
expenses of the collection, and of the patent and stamps, ab- 
sorbed more than half the money received from the subscribing 
partres.* 

There were not a few worthy and conscientious members of 
tbe established church, who queitioned the 'policy and expe- 
dietKy of takir^ from the public purse so great a sum aa one 
million, at the time when tbe nation was already greatly em- 
barrassed by the stagnatiun of trade, and the weight of the ex- 
islii^ taxes. 

In addition to the details already given of the ecclesiastical 
statistics, and other affairs connected with (he government, dis- 
cipline, and revenues of the Church of England, the reader 
will be instructed and amused by some facts, partly taken fnHB 
that singular production, " A Plea for Rel^ion and tbe Sacred 
Writings," by the late Rev. David Simpson, Minister of Christ 
Church, MacclesBeld, than whom a better or more honest 
and conscientious clergyman the Church of Ei^land never pos- 
it is well known, says this good man, that there are about 
I8,000t clergymen in England and Wales of the established 
rel«ion, and nearly 10,000 parishes. 

The rectories 5098 ; the Vicarages 3607 ; the livings of 
other descriptions 2970 ; in all 1 1,755. Twenty or thirty of 
these livings may be a thousand a-year and upwards ; four or 
five hundred of them 5001. and upwards; two thousand of 
them under SOOi. ; five thousand under 100/. a-year. The 
average value of livings is 1401. a-year, reckonir^ them at 
10,000. 

In the year 1714, when Queen Anne's Bounty began to be 
distributed, there were 1071 livirars not more than lO/. a-year: 
1467. 2«.; 1126.50/.; 1149, 40/. ; 884, 60/. In all 5697 
livings, not more Ihan 60/. a-year a-piece. 

All the 10/. and 20/. livmgs have been augmented by the 
above donation. 

This bounty is about I3,OOOJ. a-year, clear of deductions j 
and is, theretore, equal lo 65 alimentations annually, at SOOI. 
a-piece. 

TbeC 

tion. T -- 

cfaurch livir^, above a certain value, which, before the lime of 
JMenry VIII. used to go to the Pope of Rome. 
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Tbe nhole income of lbs church and tvro Universilies iS 
about 1 ,500,000i.* a-jear. There are 26 bishops, whose annu- 
al income is ISfiOOl. ; or, accordir^ to another account, 
92,0001. ; each bishop, therefore, has on an average 277W, or 
3538/. a-year, supposife he had no other preferment. There 
are 28 Deaneries and Chapters, whose income is about 50001. 
»-year each, malting together about 140,000/. a-year. The 
income af the two Universities is together about 180,000/.; 
the cleigT have It^ether about 1 ,108,000/. a-year among Ibem, 
which is little more than 100/, a-piece. The whole body of 
the clei^and their families make nearly 100,000 souls. Recb' 
oninp the population of England and Wales at 8,000,000, of 
people, every clei^man would have a congregation 6f 444 
persons to qttend to in the same way of calculation. 

There ate moreover 2B Cathedrals, 26 Deans, 60 Archdea- 
cons, and 644 PFcbends, Canons, &c. Beside;! these, there are 
in all about 300 in orders belonging to different Cathedrals, and 
about 8(X> Lay-Officers, such as singing'-men, officers, &c. 
who are all paid from the Cathedral emoluments : so that there 
are about 1700 attached to the several Calhedi'als, who divide 
amor^ tbem the 140,000/. a year, making on an average 
nearly 83/, a year a-piete.f 

There are nearly 1000 livings in the gift of the king : but 
it is customary for the Lord Chancellor to present to all the 
livings under (be-value of twenty pounds in the king's boob, 
and lor thf Minister of State to present to all the rest. Those 
uoder SO/, are about 780, and those above, nearly 180. Up- 
wards of ItiOO places of church-preferment, of different sizes 
and descriptions, are in The gift of the 26 bishops : more than 
600 in the presentation of the two Universities ; about 1000 in 
the gift of the several cathedrals, and other clerical institutions : 
about 5700 livings are in the nomination of tbe nobility and 
gentry of the land, men, women, and children ; and 60 or 60 
of them may be of a different description from any of the 
above. 

The titles by which some of the highest orders of the clergy 
are dignified, are, in some instances, little inferior to those 
given to the Pope of Rome, The archishop of Canterbury is 
addressed as " His Grace, the moil Jleverend Father in God, 

A" , by Divine Providence, I^rd Archbishop of Cantcrbu- 

The Bishops are styled " Right Reverend FaUura in God, 
Uvine Permission, Lord Bishops of, &c." Others are styled 
yery Reverend, kc. 

Ministers at the time of their ordination take a solemn oath, 
(hat they subscribe ex onimo, to alt and evety thing contained 
in the book of Commc'it Prayer, &c. They also swear to per- 

•Thiiii scarcely half the entire value of the Cburch'R Revenuei.if 
•ve rccbon every pouiMe lourcp. 
tSfcnn " I'n'ftjonfheReveiiuesofthe Church of Enjland" 
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form true and canonicat obedience to the bishop of the diocese, 
aod his successors, t'n all thiagt lawful and koneit. 

An assembly of the cleify of England, bj tbetr representa^ 
lives, for the purpose of consulting upon ecclesiastical matters,- 
is called a coToiocation, Though the convocatian has not been 
permitted to transact any business for upwards of sevenly years, 
yet it still meets on the second day of every session of parlia- 
ment, but immediately adjourns. Like parliament, it consists 
of an upper and loner house. In the upper house, the arch- 
bishops and bishops sit ; and in the loner house, the inferior 
clergy, nbo are represented by their proctors. These consist 
of all (lie deans and archdeacons, of one proctor for evtry chap- 
ter, and tno for the cJeigy of every diocese, and amount in all 



The archdeacons hofd stated msiuaions in the dioceses over 
which tbey hold jurisdiction under Ihe bishop. Thejr business 
on these occasions is to inquire into Ihe reparation and movea- 
bles beloi^ing to the church, to reform abuses ineccJesiaslicat 
matters, awi bring the more weighty aiTairs before the bishop. 
They have also, a power to suspend and eicommunicate ; in 
many places to prove nilb, and to induct all clerks within their 
respective jurisdiclions. 

The archbishop, besides the inspection of the bishops and 
inferior clei^ in the province over which he presides, exercises 
episcopal jurisdiction in bis own diocese. He exercises eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction in bis province, and is guardian of the 
spiritualities of any vacant see, as the king is of the temporal- 
ities. He is entitled to present by lapse to all the ecclesiastical 
livings in the disposal ofhis diocesan bishop, if not filled within 
six months. He has also a customary prerogative, on conse- 
cratii^ a bishop, to name a clerk or chaplain lo be provided for 
by such bishop ; instead of this, it is now usual to accept an 
option. He is said to be enthroned when vested in ibe arch- 
bishopric i nhilst bishops are said lo be insUlied. 

His grace of Canterbuiy is Ihe first peer of Ei^Iand,and. 
next to the royal family, has precedence of aM dukes, &nd of 
all officers of the cronn. It is his privilege by custom lo cronn 
the kings and queens of this kingdom. By common Ian, he pos- 
sesses the power of probate of wills and tesUments, and of 
granting letters of adramislration. He has also a power to grant 
licenses and dispensations in all cases formerly suwi tor m the 
court of Rome, and not repugnant to the law of God. Accotd- 
ii%ly,he issues special licenses lo marry, to bold two livings, *ce. j 
andheexerciaeslherightofconferriiwdegrees. 

The ArcbishM) of York possesses lEe same nghls m his pro- 
vince as the Arcbbiehopof Canterbuiy. He has precedence of 
al I dukes not of the royal blood, and of al I officers of slate escept 
Ibe lord-high-chancellor. He has also in certain parts the rights 
of a count palatine. . 

A bishop of England is also a baron in a three-fold maimer, 
■amely, feudal, with respect to th« temporalities ann^iea to 
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bis bishopric ; hj wr'il, a« beii^ summoned by writ to paHia- 
ment ; and by patent and creation. Accordinety be has the 
precedence of alt other barons, and rotes as baron and bish- 
op. Bui though the peerage of bishops was never denied, yet 
it has been contested whether they have a right to vote in 
criminal matters. At present, the bishops vote in the trial and 
arraignment of a peer ; but, before sentence of death is passed, 
ttey withdraw and vote b^ proxy. 

The jurisdiclioD of a bishop of England consists in collatii^ 
to benefices ; granting institiitions on the presentations of other 
patrons; commandii^ inductions; taking care of the profits 
of vacant benehces, for the use of the successors ; visiting his 
di*cese once in three years ; in suspending, depriring, de- 
grading, and excommunicating ; in ^ranti^ administrations, 
and superintending the probate of wills. These parts of his 
function dfepend on the ecclesiastical law. By the- common 
law, he is to certify the judges respecting legitimate and ille- 
gitimate births and marriages ; and to this jurisdiction, by the 
statute law, belongs the licensing of physicians, chirurgeons. 
and schoolmasters, and the uniting of small parishesi. This 
last privilege is now peculiar to the Bishop of Norwich. The 
bishops' courts possess this privilege aliove the civil courts ; 
that writs are issued from the former in the name of the bishop 
himself, and not in that of the king. The ju(^e of the bishops* 
c<Hirt is his chancellor, anciently called ecclenit cataidiem, the 
church -lawyer. 

The bishops of London, Durham, and Winchester, take pne- 
cednuce of the other bishops, who rank a^er then according to 
the seniority of their consecration. 

ARTICLES OF RELIGION, 

Jti tHcMi^d hy the BiOapt, iltt Otrgy, and Laity of tht PrO- 

Uitant fjpueopal Omrch m the UnUtd Slatet of America * 

Art. I. W Fatik m fht Holy Triftity. 
There is hut one MTii^ and true God, everlasting, without 
bod^Ti parts, or passions : of infinite power, wisdom, and good- 
ness ; the Maker and Preserver of all thirds both vjsihie and 
invisible. And in anity of this Godhead, there be three per- 
sons, of one suhstajKe, power, and eternity ; the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Art. II. Of the Word, or Son ofOod, which tea, made very Mam. 

The Son, which is the Word of the Father, begotten from 

everlasting of the Father, the very and elernal God, of one 

substance with the Father, took Man's nature in the womb of 

•The Bdilor has thought prom-r to insert the 39 ArtklesuBrtoplej 
^ the EpiBcnpal Church in fh* Dnitod Pt«tei, (here being ' ' " 

Afierracefron those oTtheClnirch oT EBjIaui 
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tlie blessed Virgin, of ber substance : eo that two fthole and 
perfect Natures, that is to say, the Godhead and Manhood, 
were joined tc^ether in one Person, never to be divided, where- 
of is one Christ, tbij God, and very Man ; nbo truly suffered, 
was crucified, dead, and buried, lo reconcile hia Father to us, 
and to be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but also for 
actual sins of men. 

Art. in. W" the going down nf ChriH into Hell. 
As Christ died tor us, and was buned ; so also is it to be be- 
lieved, that he nent down into bell. 

Art. IV. Of Oie Resurrection of Christ. 
Christ did truly rise again from death, and took again his 
body, with flesh, bones, and at! things appertaining (o the per- 
fection of Man's nature, wherewith he ascended into Heaven, 
andtberesiltetb, until he return to Judge all men at the last day. 

Art. V. <^lhe Holy Ghost. 
The Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father and the Son, is 
of one Substance, Majesty anaGlory, with the Father and the 
Son, very and eternal God. 

Art. VI. C^ihe tufficimey of the Holy SeripiurM for Salvation. 
Holy Scripture containelh all things necessary lo salvation : 
so (hat whatsoever is not read therein, nor mar be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it should be be- 
lieved as an Article of the Failb, or be thought requisile or 
necessary to Salvation. In the name of the Holy Scripture we 
do undei^land those Canonical Books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, d! whose autborily was never any doubt in the Church. 

Of the JVam«i and J^vmher of the Canonical Books. 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus,Numeri,Deuteroi)omium, Joshtie, 
Judges, Ruth, the first book of Samuel, the second book of 
Samnel, the first book nf Kings, the second book of Kings, Ibe 
first book of Chronicles, the second book of Chronicles, tne first 
book nf F.sdras, the second book of Esdras, the book of Hester, 
the book of Job, the Psalms, the Proverbs, Ecclesiastcs or 
Preacher, Cant ic a or Songs of Solomon, Four Prophets the 
greater. Twelve Phrophets the less. 

And the otiier Books [as Hitnme saith) the church doth read 
for example of life and instruction of manners ; but yet dolh it 
not apply tbem to establish any doctrine ; such ar« these fol- 
lowing : 

The third book of Esdras, the fourth book of Esdras, the book 
of Tobias, the book of Judilh, the rest of the book of Hester, 
the book of Wisdom, Jesus the son of Sirach, Baruch the 
Pbrophet, the Song of the three Children, the Story of Susan- 
nah, of Bell and the Dragon, the Prayer of Manasses, the fijnt 
book of Maccabees, tbe second book of Maccabees. 
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Art. Vir. 0/ the Old Teitamnu. 
The Old Testament is not contraiy to the New ; for both in 
the Old and New Testament everlastii^ life is offered toman- 
kind by Christ, who is the only Mediator betneen God and 
Man, being both God and Man. Wherefore Ihey are not lo be 
heard, vrbich feign, that the Old Fathers did look only for tran- 
sitory r ton lises, Althwigh the Lawgiven from God o^ Moses, 
as touch ii^ Ceremonies and Riles, do not bind Chrisuan men, 
nor the Civil Precepts thereof ought of necessity lo be received 
in any Commonwealth ; yet, Dotnithstanding, no Christian 
man whatsoever is free trom the obedience of the command- 
ments nhidi are called moral. 

Art. Vni. Of tlu ereedi. 
The JVicene creed, and that which is commonly called the 
ApotlW* creed, ought thoroughly to be received and believed : 
_ (or they may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scrip- 
' ture. 

Art. IX. Of Original or Birth-Sin. 
Original Sin standeih not in the following of Adam (as the 
Felagiant do vainly talk ;) but it is the fault and corruption of 
the nature of every man. thai naturally is engendered of the 
offspring of Jdam, whereby man is verp far gone from original 
righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to evil, so that 
the Besh luslelh always coDtrarv to the Spirit ; and therefore in 
every person bom into this world, it deserveth God's wrath and 
damnation. And this infection of nature doth remain, yea, in 
them that are regenerated ; whereby the lusts of the flesh, cal- 
led in Greek,*r>"A««-'^'. which some do expound the Wis- 
dom, some Sensuality, some the Affection, some the Desire of 
the Flesh, is not subject to the law of God. And although there 
is DO condemnation for them diat believe and are baptized ; yet 
the Apostle doth confess, that concupiscence and lust hath of* 
itself the nature of sin. 

Art. X. Of Free-Will. 
The condition of man, alter the fall of Adam, is such, that 
he cannot turn and prepare himself, by his own natural strength 
and good works, to faith, and callii^ upon God : wherefore we 
have no power to do good works pleasant and acceptable to 
God, without the grace «f God by Christ preventing us, that 
we may have a good will, and working with us, when we have 
that good will. 

Art. XI. Of the Jiutifieatiim of Afan. 

We are accounted righteous before God, only for the meril 

of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by Faith ; and not for oar 
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own works or deserviiKs. Wherefore, that we are justified by 
Faith only, is a most wholesome doctrine, and vevy full of com- 
fort, as more largely U expressed ia the Homily of Justification. 

Art. XII. Of Good Works- 
Albeit that good works, which are the frails of faith, and fol- 
low after Justification, cannot put away our sins, and indure the 
sererity of God's judgment ; yet are they pleasing and ac- 
ceptable to God in Christ, and do spring out necessarily of a 
true and lively faith ; insomuch lh.at by them a lively faith may 
be as evidently known, as a tree discerned by the fruit, 

Art. XIII. Of Work, before Juntificatian. 
Woi4s done before the grace of Christ, and the inspiration of 
his Spirit, are not pleasant to God, forasmuch as they spring 
not 01 faith in Jesus Christ, neither do they make men meet to 
receive grace, or (as the School -Authors say) desene grace of 
congruity ; yea rather, for that they are not done as God hatli 
willed and commanded them to be done, we doubt not but the? 
have thr nature of sin. 

Art. XiV. Of Works of Smererogaiion. 
Voluntaiy works, besides over and above God s command- 
ments, which they call Works of Supereroeation, cannot be 
Uueht without arrogancy and impiety. For by them men do 
declare, that they do not only render unto God as much as they 
are bound to do, but that they do more for his sake than ol 
boi.nden duty is required r Whereas Christ sayeth plainly. 
When ye base done all that are commanded to you, say, We 
are unprofitable servants. 

Art. XV. Of Christ alone wi&ovt Sin. 
Christ in the truth of our nature, was made like unto us in all 
tbines. sin onh^ eicept, from which he was clearly void, botli 
inhw flesh and in his spirit. He came to be a Lamb without 
spot, who by sacrifice of himself once made, should take away 
the sins of the world; and3in(asS(. JoAn saith) was not mhiin. 
But all we the rest (although baptisied and bom again IQ 
Christ) yet offend in many things ; and if we say we nave no 
sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. 

AtUXVI. Of Sin after Baptim. 
Not every deadly sin, willingly committed »"« Bapt.^ « 
sin against the Holy Ghost, and unpardonable. Wherefore the 
granl of repentance is not to be denied to such as fa 11 into sin 
Ifler Baptism. After we Lave received he Holy Gh<«t, we 
mav deoart from grace given, and fall into sm, and by the 
« again, and amend our lives. And 
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more sin ais lon^ as tbej lire here, or deny the place of forgrire- 
FKsa to such as truly repent. 



Arl. XVII. Of Predetlinafim ond Election. 
Predesli nation to life ia the everlasting' purpose of God, 
whereby (before the foundations of the world were laid) he 



hath constantly decreed, by bis council, secret ti 
from curse ana damnation, those whom he hath chosen in Christ 
out of mankind, and to bring them by Christ to ererlastiiK 
salvation, as vessels made to honour. Wherefore they, nliich 
be endued with so excellent a benefit of God, he called accord- 
ing to God's purpose by his Spirit workii^ in due season : they 
throu£;h grace obey the callii^ : they be justified freely -. Ihey 
be made Sons of God by adoption : they be made like the 
image of his only begotten Son Jesua Christ ; they walk reli- 
giously in ^ood works ; and at tei^th by God's mercy they at- 
tain CO everiasting felicity. 

As the godly consideration of Predestination, and our Elec- 
tion in Christ, is full of sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable comfort 
to godly persons, and such as feel in themselves the working of 
the Spirit of Christ, aiortifyii^ 'he works of the fle?h and their 
earthly member*, and drawii^ up their mind to high and heav- 
enly tbings, as well because it doth greatly establish and con- 
firm their faith of etemalsalvation, to be enjoyed through Christ, 
as because it doth fervently kindle their love towards God : so, 
for curious and carnal persons, tacking the Spirit of Christ, to 
have continually before their eyes the Sentence of God's pre- 
destination, is a most dan^rous downfal, whereby the Devil 
doth thrust them either into desperation, or into wretchlessness 
of most unclean living, no less perilous than desperation. 

Furthermore, we must receive God's promises in such wise 
as they be generally sft forth to us in holy Scripture ; And 
in our doings, (hat will of God is to be lollowed, which ne 
have expressly declared unto us in the Word of Go^. 

Art. XVIH. Q/* obtaining Eternal SalvatioH only by the name 
of Oiritt. 
They also are to be had accursed, that presume to say, that 
every man shall be saved by the Law or Sect which he pro- 
fesseth,sothal be be diligent to frame bis life accordii^ to that 
Law, and the light of Nature. For holy Scripture doth set 
out unto us only the name of Jesus Christ, whereby men 
must be saved. 

Art. XIX. Of the Church. 
The visible church of Christ is a congregation of /aithful 
men, in the which the pure Word of God is preached, and 
the Sacraments be duly ministered accordii^ lo Christ's Or- 
dinance, in all those toii^ that of necessity are requisite fo 
the same. 
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Ah tlie Church of Hiemsakm, AlexanAria, andJnfiocA, have 
erred ; so also the Church of Rome hath erred, not aiAj in tltejr 
living and manner of ceremguies, but also in matters of faith. 



The church halh power t , 

authority in controversies of faith : And yet it is not lawful for 
the church to ordain any thing that is contraiy to God's Word 
written : neither may it so expound one place of scripture, 
that it W repi^nant to anoilier. Wherefore, although tiie 
church be a Witness and a Keeper of Holy Writ, yet as it 
ought not to decree any tiaog against the same, so besides 
the same ought not to enforce any thiii^ to \>e believed for 
necessity of salvation. 

Art. XXI. 0/" the Aulkority of Gtnerai Covwili. 

Art. XXII. Of Purgatory. 
Tbe Romish doctrine concerning; Fuigatory, Pardons, Wor- 
shipping, and Adoration, as well ot Images, as of Reliques. and 
also invocaticm of Saints, is a fond thing vainly invented, and 
grounded upon no warranty ol Scripture, but rather repugnatA 
to the Word of God. 

Art. XXIIl. Of MinisUrit^ t'n the Congrtgation. 
It is not lawful for any man to take upon him the office of pub- 
lic preaching, or Minittej iie>lhe Sacraments in the congregation, 
before be be lawfully called, and sent to execute the same. And 
those we ought to jud^ lawfully called and sent, which be 
chosen and called to this Work by men who have public Au- 
thority given unto them in the congregiaiion, to cafl and send 
Ministers into tbe Lord's Vineyard. 

Art. XXIV. Ofipeaking in the cm^regation im attch a Tongve at 
tht people under ilaitdelh. 
It is a thing plainly repugnant to the word of God, and the 
custom of the Primitive Church, to have public prayer in the 
church, or to Minister tbe Sacraments io a Tongue not under- 
itandedofthe people. 

XXV. ty Ikt Saeramenii. 

Sacraments ordained of Christ be not onij badges nrtokeos 
of Christian men's profession ; but rather they be certain sure 
witnesses, and effectual signs of grace, and God's good will to- 
wards us, b^ the which be doth woHc invisibly in us, and doth 
not only quicken, but also strengthen and confirm 9ur faith in him. 

There are two sacraments ordained of Christ our Laid in 
the Gospel, that is to say, Baptbm, and the Supper of the 
Lord. 

Those five commoiily called Sacraments, that ia to say, Con- 
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firmation, Penance, Orden, Matrimony, and Extreme Unct!on, 
are not lo be counted for Sacramenls of the Gasp«l, being such 
as have grown, partly of tlie corrupt following of the Apostles, 
partly are slates of life allowed by the Scriptures ; but yel have 
not like nature of sacraments with Baptism and the Lonl's Sup- 
per, for that they have not any visible sign or ceremony ordaio- 
ed of God. 

The Sacraments were not ordained of Christ to be gazed 
upon, or to be carried about, but that we should duly use them. 
And in such only as worthily receive the same, tney have a 
wholesome eSect or operation ; but ihey that receive them ua- 
wortliily, purchase to tnemselvea damnation, as St. Paul saitb. 

Art. XXVI. Of the imworthineti of the Jilimittri,-which hinder* 
not the fffect of the Sacraments. 

AllhouKh in the visible church the evil be ever mingled with 
the good, and sornetime the evil have chief authority in the 
ministration of the Word and Sacraments ; ^et, forasmuch as 
they do not the same in their own name, but m Christ's, and do 
minister by his Commission and Aulborttr, we may use their 
Ministry, Doth in kearii^ the Word of Ocnl, and in receiving 
.the Sacraments. Neither is the effect of Christ's Ordinance 
taken away by their wickedness,, nor the grace of God's gifts 
diminisbea from such, as by faith^ and rightly, do receive the 
Sacraments ministered unto them, which be effectual, because 
•f Christ's institution and promise, although they be ministered 
by evil men. 

Nevertheless, it appertaineth to the discipline of the church, 
that inquiry be made of evil ministers, and that lliey be accused 
by those that have knowledge of their offences : and Eually 
being found guilty, by just judgment, be deposed. 

Art. XVII. q/" Bt^iim. 
Baptism is not only a sign of profession, and mark of differ- 
ence whereby Christian men are discerned from others that be 
not christened ; but it is also a sign of Regeneration, or new 
Birlh, whereby, as by an iostrument, they itiat receive Bap- 
tism rightly are graded into the church: the promises of the 
forgiveness of sin, and of our adoption to be the eons of God by 
the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and sealed : faith is confirm- 
ed, and grace increased By virtys of prayer unto God. The 
Baptism of young children is in any wise to be retained in the t 
church as most agreeable with the institution of Christ. 

:ftrt. XXVIII. Of the Lorifi Supper. 
The Supper of the Lord is not only a sign of the Love that 
Christians o^git to have among themselves one to another ; but 
rather it is a Sacrament of our Redemption by Christ's death • 
insomuch that to sudi as rightly, worthily, and with faith re- 
ceive the same, the Bread which we break is a partaking of the.. 
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Body of Christ ; and likewise the Cup of Blessing is a partak* 

ingoftbeBloodofChrist. 

Transtibslanliation (or ibe change of the Substance of Bread 
and wine) in the Supper of the Lord, cannot be proved by Holy 
Writ; but it is repugnantto tbe plain words of Scripture, over- 
throwetb the nature of a Sacrament, and bath given o 



The Body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the Supper, 
only after an heavenly and spiritual manner. And tbe mean 
whereby the Body of Christ is received and eaten in the Sup- 
per, is faith. 

The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper was not by Christ's Or- 
dinance reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped. 

Art. XXIX. Of the Wicked, which eat not qftke body of Christ 
in Ike Use of the Lord's Supper. 
The wicked, and such as be void of a lively fuith, although 
they do carnally and visibly press with their lecth (as SI. Jiugvs- 
tine saith) the Sacrament of (be body and blood of Christ ; yet 
in no wise are they partakers of Christ ; but rather to their con- 
demnation do eat and drink the sign or sacrament of so great a 
thing. 

Art. XXX. Of hoth kind):. 

Tbe cup of the Lord is not to be denied to the lay-people : 

for both the parts of the Lord's sacrament by Christ's Ordinance 

and Coinmaodment, ought to be ministered to all Christian men 

alike. 

Art. XXXI. Of the one (Mlalion of Christ fished upon the 

The offering of Christ once made, is that perfect redemption, 

Eropitiation, and satisfaction for all the sins of the whole world, 
otb original and actual ; and there is none other satisfaction for 
sin. but that alone. Wherefore the sacrifice of masses, in which 
it was commonly said, that Ihe priesl did offer Christ for the 
quick and tbe dead, to have remission of pain or guilt, were 
blasphemous fables, and dangerous deceits. 

Art. XXXIl. Of the Marriage if Priests. 
Bishops, priests, and deacons, are not commanded by_ God's 
Law. eitVer to vow the estate of single life, or to abstain from 
Marriage : therefore it is lawful for them, as for all other Chris- 
tian men, to marry at their own discretion, as they shall judge 
the same to serve better to godliness. 

Art. XXXIIl. df exeommvr.icate Persona, how they are to he 

avoided. 

That person which by open denimcialion of the Church, is 

rightly cut off fro« the Unity of the Churcb, and eicommuni- 
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catad, Qugkt to be taken of tba whole Bwltitude of the faitbfuJ, 
as an Heathen and Ptjblican, until he be openly reconciled by 
penance, and received into the Church by a Judge that hatb 
authority Utereunlo. 

Art. XXXIV. (ythtTradUiQasoftkeCkurek. 
It is not iieccessary that Traditions and Cerenoniei be in all 
places one, or utterly like ; for at all times Aey have been di- 
vers, aitd ttay be chafed accewling to tb« diversity of coun- 
tries, times, and men's maoners, so that nothing be ordained 
against God's word. Whosoever, through his private jutte- 
ment, willingly and purposejr dotb one^ break the Tradi- 
tions and Ceremonies of ibe Church, which be not repugnant to 
the word of God, and be ordained and approved by common 
aulhorily, ought to be rebuked openly (that other may fear to 
do the like) as he that o&ndelh against the common Order of 
the Church, and hurteth the Authority of the Magistrate, and 
woundeth the consciences of the weak Brethren. 

Eveiy particular or National Church bath Authority to or- 
dain, chaise, and aboli^ Ceremonies or Rites of the Church, 
ordained only by man's authority, so that all thii^ be done to 
edifying. 

Art.. XXXV. O/Homitiei. 

The second Book of Homilies, the several titles whereof we 
have Joined, under this Article doth contain a godly and whole- 
some Doctrine, and necessaiy for these Times, as doth the 
former Book of Homilies, which were set forth in the time of 
Edward the sixth ; and therefore we judge them to be read in 
Churches by the Ministers diligently and distinctly, that they 
laay be understandedof the people. 

Of the JVoHif* of the Homiltei. 
I. Of the ru-ht Use of the Church.— S. Against peril of 
Idolatiy. — 3, Oif repairing and keeping clean of Churches. — 
4. OfgoodWortis: first of Fastii^. — 5. Against Gluttony and 
Drunkenness. — 6, Against eicess of Apparel. — 7. Of Prayer. — 
8. Of the place and Time of Prayer. — 9. That Conunon 
Prayers and Sacraments ought to be ministered in a known 
Tongue.— 10. Of the reverent Estimation of God's Word.— H. 
Of Alms-doii^.— 12. Of the Nativity of Christ.— 13. Of the 
Passion of Christ.— 14. Of the Resurrectionof Christ.— IS. Of 
the worthy receiving of the Sacramentof the Body and Blood 
of Chlrst.— 16. Of the Gifts of the Holy GbosL- 17. For the 
Rogation-days.— 18. Of the State of Matrimony.— 19- Of Re- 
pentance. — SO. Against idleness. — Si. Against RebellioD. 

Art. XXXVl. Qf Omtecration i^Biahopt and Ministers: 
The Book of Consecrationof Bishops, and ordering of Priests 
and Deacons, as set forth by the General Convention of this 
Church in 1772, doth contam all tbii^s necessary to such con- 
secration and ordering ; neither hath it any thing that, of itself. 
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is superstitious and ui^odt; : and, therefore, whosoever alb 
consecrated or ordered accordiae to said foroi, we decree all 
9uch to be rightly, orderly, aixl lawfully consecrated and or- 
dered. 

Art. XXXVII. Of the Power of m Civil Magiarmi. 
The power of tbe ciril Ha^strale eitendetb to all men, ae 
well Cfe^y as Laitr, in all things temporal ; but hatb no an- 
thorily in things purely spiritua). And we hdd tt (o be tbe duty 
of all men who are professors of Ae Gospel, to pay respecdiil 
obedience to the civil authority, regularly and legitimately 
constituted. 

Art. XXXVIll. Of Cktiaian *nm^> Goods, A>litfA are not 



The Riches and Goods of Chriatians are hot c , __ 

touching the right, title, and possession of the same, as certain 
Anabaptists do falsely boast. Notwithstanding, eveij man 
ought of such things as he possesselii, liberally to give alms to 
the poor, according to his ability. 

Art. XXXIX. (y a Christian man't Odth. 

As we confess that vain and rash sweariie is forbidden Chris- 
tian men by our Lord Jesus Christ, and James liis Apostle : so 
we judge that Christian Religion doth not prohibit, but that a 
man may swear when the Magistrate requireth,in a cause of Faith 
and Charity, so it be done according to the Prophets teaching in 
Justice, Judgment, and Truth. 

Such are the 39 articles of the Church of England, which all 
candidates for holy orders must declare that Ihey do willingly 
and ex animo subscribe. 

It is estimated that there are upwards of 300 congregations of 
Episcopalians in tbe United States. 



SECTION V. 

OF THE KIRK* OF SCOTLAND. 

The conversion of the Scots to the Chitstian faitti began 
through the ministry of Faladius, about the year 430, and from 
the first establishment of Christianity io that country, till the 
reformation in the reign of Mary, mother of James I. of Eng- 
land, their church -government was Episcopacy ; at that time 
the Presbyterian discipline was introduced, but it was not final- 
ly established in Scotland until tbe reign c^ King William and 
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Mary, a. d. 1689, nhen episcopacy waa totally aboli^fid. To 
the iDtrepiditT, the zeal, the learning, and the piety of the im- 
mortal John Knox, the Scots owe their emancipation from the 
chains and burthens of the ancient Roman Catholic religion and 
■eirice. 

The word kirk is of Saxon origiD, and signifies church ; or, as 
some hare thought, it may be a contraction of two Greek words, 
meaning the howe of God. 

The only confession of faith which appears to have been 
legally established before the revolution, in 1688, is that pub- 
lisned in the history of the reformation in Scotland, and attrib* 
uted to John Knox. It was compiled in 1 5G0 by that reformer 
himself, aided by several of his friends, and was ratified by 
parliament in 1667. h consists of twenty-five articles, and was 
the confession, as well of the episcopal as of the presbyterian 
church. The covenanters, indeed, during the grand rebellion, 
adopted the Westminster confession ; in the compilation of 
which some delegates from their general assembly bad assisted. 
At the revolution, this confession was received as the standard 
of the national faith, and the same act of parliament which 
settled presbyterian church -government in Scotland, ordained, 
' That no person be admitted or continued hereafter to be a 
mioisterorpreacher within this church, unless that he subscribe 
the confession of faith, declarii^ the same to be tbe confession 
of his faith.* By the act of union in 1 707, the same is required 
of all, ' professors, principals, regents, masters, and others 
bearii% office in any of the four universities in Scotland.' Hence 
the Westminster confession of faith, and what are called the~ 
lai^er and shorter catechisms, contain the public and avowed 
doctrines of this church ; and it is well known that these for- 
mularies are Calvinistic. 

In this church the worship is extremely simple, and only 
few ceremonies are retaioed. John Knox, like Calvin, seems 
to have been less an enemy to liturgies and established forms, 
than his more modern followers ; for, though he laid aside the 
book of common prayer about the year 1562, he then introduc- 
ed one of his own composition, which more strur^ly resembles 
the lituigy of tbe church of Geneva. There is, however, now 
no liturgy or form in use in this church, and the ministers' only 
euide is, tbe directory for the public worship of God ; nor is it 
uiought necessary to adhere strictly to it ; for, as in several 
other respects, wnat it enjoins with re|;ard to reading the Holy 
Scriptures in public worship ia, at this day, but seldom prac- 

' By the ecclesiastical laws, ' tbe sacrament of the Lord's sup- 
per should be dispensed in every parish four times in the 
year ;' but this law is now seldom adhered to, unless in most 
chapels of ease. In countiy parishes it is often administered 
not above once a-year, and in towns generally only twice 
a-year. Tbe people are prepared for that holy ordinance by 
a fe^t on some day o( tii6 preceding week, generally on Thurs- 
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^37, and by a sermoD 00 Ihe Saturday ; and tfaey meet agMn 
on the Monday morning for public tQanksgiving. Tbey have 
no altars in the kirks, and the communion-tables are aot^ed 
but introduced for the occasion, and are sometimes two oimore 
in number, and of considerable length. 

The discipline of the church of Scotland, though now rather 
relaxed, was never so rigorous as that of Geneva, the church 
on whose model it was formed. It was formerly the practice to 
oblige the fornicators to present themselves in the kirt. for three 
different Sundays, on a bench, known by the name of the stool 
of repentance, when they were publicly rebuked by the minis- 
ter, io (he face of the coi^regation ; but this punishment is nonr 
frequently changed into a pecuniaiy fine, though seldom by 
conscientious clergymen. For this change, however, there 
seems to be no law ; and the old practice of publicly rebuking- 
fomicators and adullerers, though very much dwliked and 
cried down by the gentry. Sic is still continued in a great ma- 
jority of the parishes of Scotland. 

Of the societies, at present formed upon the presbyterian 
model, it may safely be affirmed, that the Church of Scotland 
is by much the most respectable. In this church, every regu- 
lation of public worship, every act of discipline, and every ec- 
clesiastical censure, which, in episcopal churches flows from the 
authority of a diocesan bishop, or from a convocation of the 
clei^, IS Che joint work of a certain number of ministers and 
laymen acting tc^ether with equal authority anddecidii^eveiy 
question by a plurality of voices. The laymen, who thus form 
an essential part of the ecclesiastical courts of Scotland,' are 
called elders, and ruling elders. 

The next judicatoiy is the Presbytery, which consists of all 
the pastors, within a certain district, and one ruling elder from 
each parish, commissioned by his brethren to represent, in con- 
junction with the minister, -the session of (hat parish. The 
Presbytery treats of such matters as concern tne particular 
churches within its bounds, as the examination, admission, or- 
dination and censuring of ministers ; (be licensing of proba- 
tioners, rebuking of grosser contumacious sinners, toe directing 
of the sentence of excommunication, the deciding upon refer- 
ences and appeals from the kirk sessions, resolving cases of 
conscience, explainii^ difficulties in doctrine or discipline, and 
censurit^ according to (he word of God, any heresy or erre- 
neous doctrine which has either been puhlicly or privately 
maintained within the bounds of its jurisdiction. 

The number of Presbyteries in Scotland is seventy-eight. 
.From the judgment of the Presbytery there lies an appeal to 
the Provincial Synod, which ordinarily meets twice in the year, 
and exercises over the Presbyteries within (he province a juris- 
diction similar to that which is vested in each Presbytery over 
the several kirk sessions within its hounds. Of these synods 
there are in the church of Scotland ^cem, which are composed 
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ef the DMinbera of (he several Presbyteries vritbin the respcc- 
tire BTOvinces which give names to llie'syDods. 

Tie bigbest ecclesiastical court is the General Auemhly, 
iriiich consiets of a oertam number of ministeiti and ruling 
eldere, delegated from each Presbyleiy, and of commissioners 
ftota the royal boroughs. 

This church is now confined to Scotland and ihe i^ands of 
Scotland, and contains within its bounds nearly 900 parishes. 
The number of ministerB beloi^ii^ to *t who enjoy benefices, 
and possess ecclesiastical authority, is 936. Of this number 77 
ai* placed in collegiate charges, mostly in the proportion of 
two n>iniBters ior each of these charges ; and the remaining 
669 ministers ire settled in single charges, each of them having 
the superintendence of a whole parish. 

The ministers of this church have long maintained a vei^ 
respectable diaracter for piety, learning, liberality of senti- 
ment, and regularity of conduct ; and thos* of the present day 
cannot well be said to yield in these [e^)ects to any of tbeir 
predecessors. 

It has already been stated, that the doctrines of this church 
ate those of Calvnism ; but many of the members have, of 
late years, given in to the more libera) spirit of Amtnianism. 
These, bowever, are departures from the ancient faith of the 
church, which both, in doctrine and discipline, assimilates with 
1b« Catvinistic faith. 

Bapiiim in thischurch ts practised by none but ministers, who 
do it by sptinkling ; and whether performed in private or in 
public, it is almost always preceded by a sermon. 

The Lord': Supper is not administered so frequently in Scot- 
land as in some other places. Some time before this takes 

place, ■ ■ - "•■ ■ ' - -' 
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the ministers and elders also give tickets lo strangers who bring 
sufficient testimonials. None are allowed to communicate 
without such tickets, which are produced at the table. Those 
who never received are instructed by the minister, and by 
Uiemselves, in the nature of the sacraments, and taught what, 
is Ifae proper preparation thereunto. The Wednesday or 
Thursday before there is a solemn fast, and on the Saturday 
there are two preparatory sermons. On. Sunday moRiing, after 
sitting and prayer as usual, the minister of Ibe parish preaches 
a suitable sermon ; and when tfie ordinary worship is, ended, 
he in the name of Jesus Christ forbids the unworthy to ap- 
proach, and invites the penitent to come and receive the sacra- 
ment. Then he goes into the body of Ihe church, where one 
or two tables, according to its width, are placed, reaching from 
«m> end to the other, covered witti a white linen cloth, and 
seats on both sides foi the commuaicaBts. The iniBistei placed 
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biinsetf at the end or middle of the table. After a short dis- 
course, he reada the instUution, and blesses the elements ; then 
he breaks the bread and distributes it and the wine to those 
that are oext him, who trannnit them to their neighbours ; the 
elders and deacons attending to serve, and see that the whole 
is performed with decency and order. While Iheae commu- 
nicate, the minister discourses on the nature of the sacrament ; 
aud the whole is concluded with singing and prajer. The 
minister then returns to the pulpit, and preaches a sermon. 
The morning -service ended, the congregation are dismissed for 
an hour ; after whi;h the usual ai\e moon -worship is performed. 
On the Monday morning, there is public worship with two 
sermons ; and tbese| properly speaking, closes the commun- 
ion-service. Mo private communions are allowed in Scol- 

Marriagt is solemnized nearly after the manner of the 
church of England, with the exception of the ring, which is 
deemed a great relic of "popery.'' By the laws of Scotland, 
the marriage-knot may be tied wilhout any ceremony of a 
religious nature : a simple promise in the presence of witnes- 
ses, or a known previous co-habitation, being sufficient to bind 
the obligation. That most ridiculous, often immoral, and al- 
most always injurious practice, of marrying at Qretna-Greea is 
stiil in use, where a blacksmith performs the ceremony ac- 
cording fo the rites of the church ! 

The Funeral ceremony is performed in total silence. The 
corpse is carried to the grave, and there interred without a. 
word beii^ spoken on the occasion. 

The whole income of ibis Kirk was, in the year 1755, about 
68,50(W. per annum. This was divided among 944.minister8 j 
and, on an average, made 72i, a-piece per. annum. 



OF THE SECEDERS. 

" DissEHTERS from the Kirk, or Cburch of Scotland, call 
themselves Seceden ; for, as the term Dissenter comes from the 
Latin word dUieiUio, to differ, so the appellation Seceder is de- 
rived from another Latin word, atcedo, to separate or to witfa- 
di^w from any body of men wilb which we may have been 
united. The secession arose from various circumstances, which 
were conceived to he great defections from Ihe established 
church of Scotland. The Seceders are rigid Calvinisls, rather 
austere in their manners, and severe in their discipline. 

They are also strict Presbyterians, having their respective as- 
tociate synods, and are to be found not only in Scotland, but 
also in Ireland and in the United States of America. Eoth clas- 
ses have had amongst them ministers of considerable learning 
and piety. 
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SECTION VI. 

VARIOUS DENOMINATIONS OF PRESBYTERIANS. 

The title Presbyterian comes (mm the Greek wotApreihuU- 
rot, which signifies senior or elder, intimating that the govern- 
ment of the church in the New Testament waa by presbyteries, 
tbat is, hy associations of ministers and rulii^ elders, possessed 
all of equal powers, wilhoul any superiority among them, either 
in office or order. The Psesbytenans believe that the autho- 
rity of (heir ministers to preach the gospel, to adminialer the 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord's supper, and to feed the 
flock of Christ, is derived from the Holy Ghost by the imposi- 
tion of the hands of the presbyteries. They affirm that there 
is no order in the churcn, as established by Christ, and his 
apostles, superior to that of the Presbyters ; thai ail ministers, 
being the ambassadors of Christ, are equal by their commis- 
sion ; Ibat presbyter and bishop, though different words, are of 
the same import ; and that prelacy was gradually established 
upon the primitive practice of making the moderator, or speak- 
er of the presbytery, a permanent officer. 

The doctrines of the Presbyterians in the United States, as 
well as those of the Church of Scotland, are Calvinistic, as may 
be seen in the confession of faith, as revised by the General As- 
sembly .It their session in Philadelphia in 1821, and the larger 
and shorter catechism ; though it is supfjosed thai the clergy, 
when composing imtnictions, either for their respective parishes, 
or the public at laige, are no more fettered by the confession, 
than the clergy of the Church of England are by the thirty-nine 
articles. For a particular account of the doctrines of Presbyte- 
rians, vide art. " Calvinism," p. 111. Also for a Tjew of church 
government, vide " Kirk of Scotland," p. 140. 

The Presbyterians disclaim all human authority in matters 
of religion, and have at all times been determined enemies to 
arbitrary power, and all attempts to infringe the principles of 
civil and religious liberty. 

All Presbyterians, at least in Britain, Ireland and America, 
have now laid aside the use of certain forms of prayer, and use 
exleroporary prayer in the worship of God. They also differ 
from Episcopalians in this, that while the latter kneel in time of 
prayer, the former stand ; and in singing the praise of God they 
all sit, white all Episcopalians stand. 

It is estimated tliat there are nearly 1400 congregations of 
Presbvlerians in the United States, scattered over the eastern; 
middle and soulliern states. 
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The denomination of Independents vrbich, at one period of 
the Ei^li'b hisloir were so numerous, and held in their hands 
the goTemment of the nation, hare now almost ceased lo exist. 
They have become mostly lost, and inleraiingied with various 
survivii^ sects. 

The lounder of this denomination was the celebrated John 
Bobinson, who removed from England to Holland, with the 
greaterpart of bis congregation, in the year 1607. They first 
fixed their residence at Amsterdam, but soon removed to Ley- 
den, where Ibe church greatly prospered under the ministiy of 
their eminent pastor, til! the year 1620, when an important part 
of tbe congregation emigrated to America, and established, at 
Plymouth, the first church in NewEnglMid, Others followed 
their brethren to America in the succeeding years, and, at the 
death of their lamented pastor, which soon took place, the resi- 
due of the congregation neca me dispersed. 

Mr, Robinson early adopted the sentiment that every church 
of Christ is an independent Christian community, posse fsine all 
requisite power for discipline and government. He inclined, at 
first, to the sentiments ofthe Brownisis, who held that all eccle- 
siastical authority resides in tbe members of a church, and diS' 
owned the church of England, theirmother church, as a cburch 
of Christ. Mr. Robinson soon became convinced that these 
Eentiments were unscriptural, and subversive of the peace and 
prosperity of the church. His sentimenia became at length, 
fully settled in that system of ecclesiastical order on which the 
churches of New-Eneland were established. 

The sentiments of Mr. Robinson, with regard to ecclesiastical 
government, were adopted b^ numbers ofthe Puritans ; but his 
earlier views of more rigid mdependency prevailed tbe most ii) 
England, till, in the time ofCromwell, the Independents became 
the dominant party in tbe nation and held the government for 
several years. 

The term Congregatioual has been occasionally applied to 
the English Independents, because ihey maintained that a sin- 
gle coagregation possessed ibe power of regulating its own con- 
cerns. But their views of ecclesiastical government and disci- 
pline generally tended to destroy the distinction between the 
clerey and Jaity, and degrade the clerical office, which have 
rendered tlieir churches unstable, and finally brought their 
eentiments into general disrepute. — The Separates, who were 
considerably numerous in ibis ccunlrj- half a century ago, were 
very similar, in sentiment and practice, to a large portion ofthe 
English Independents. 

CoNoBEGATiONALisTS. who have cver constituted the great 
body of the people of New-England, bold that ecclesiastical 
government exists, essentially, in an individual church. The au- 
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thorttr of the church resides with^tbe pastor and the brethren 
conjomtly ; the concurrence of the' pastor heiat necessary to a 
regular act of the church, in cases of discipline. A vacant 
church, in the exercise of discipline, must ask the assistance of 
some minister, who, for the time being, hecoines their pastor. 
Minfsters of Christ are a distinct order in his church, to be set 
apart by ministers, by authority derived from bim. Individu- 
aicburches sustain a relation to each other, which produces the 
duties of brotherly love and christian watchfulness, similar to 
the relation which would exist betweeo diOferent professing 
Christians, residing contiguously, and in no covenant conneiioa 
with each other. It is therefore a duty, and highly expedient, 
for a convenient number of contiguous churches to consociate for 
mutual beneSt, and unite in one body the powers of all ibe indi- 
vidual members. Thus forming a superior and ultimate eccle- 
siastical tribunal, to which cases of discipline may be carried 
from an individual church, not as from an inferior to a superior 
tribunal, but as from a part to the whole. When a church is 
in fault, the sentence of non-communion is to be passed against 
it, as well as against an individual. 

These views of church government are believed by Cotigrega- 
tionalists to be strictly scriplnral. The first system of ecclesi- 
astical government formed by the churches of Ndw-Eogland was 
the Cambridge Platform, in 1648. That systera has ever been 
found defective with regard to the union of different churches, 
and, of course, the prevention of error and heresy. The Synod 
of Cambridge adopted the Confession of Faith which had then 
been recently formed hy the venerable Assembly of Westmin- 
ster. Another Platform of church-govemraent was composed by 
an ecclesiastical convention at Saybrook, in 1708, designed to 
present in their true light the original principles of cnr^rega- 
tionalism. This convention adopted the Savoy Confession of 
Faith, containing a few variations only from tliat of Westmin- 
ster. 

Congregaliona lists allow the fullest latitude of private opin- 
ion in matters of religion. On this account, they cannot easily 
be classed under any general name with regard to doctrinal 
sentiment. In this respect, they can hardly be better de- 
scribed than by saj-irg, they gentrally believe in the reality of 
experimental rdigxon. 



OF THE BAPTISTS. 

It has been customary to cairUie members of this sect Ana- 
baptists ; but that, as at present applied, is a very erroneous 
appellation. They are now divided into two branches. General- 
Baptists and Parttcular BaptitU. The first are Arminiatu and 
the second Calvinias. 
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This bo^ uf CbiistUni, couider Mtffl«r«Mn in watery es- 
sential lo Christian baptism, aod disapprove of tbe admistioo 
of tn/anZs to that ordinance. As it happens that maaj of those 
whom this denominatioB baptize have undei^ne what the Bap- 
lists term tbe ceremonj of sprinkling' in tBeir iofancj, the Bap> 
lists have been called Anabaptists, as if they ht(d been r«bap- 
tized. This, however, thej deny, and alleg« tbat those who 
have undfigone this ceremony in their infaQcy, did not thereby 
receive Chirstjan baptism. 

Several Baptists emigrated from Great BrUaio to New-E;^- 
land soon after tbe settlemeDt of that countiy, and have main- 
tained their establishment in America ever since, and have 
gradually increased in numl^er. At present, the Baptist con- 
gregations, in the United Stales alone, are computed to exceed 

The members of this denomination are distinguished from all 
other profesaii^ Christians, by their opinions respeclii^ the 
ordinance ofChristian Baptism. Conceiving that positive msti- 
tutions cannot be established by analogical reasoniog, but de- 
pend on the will of the Saviour, revealed in exprtss preceptt, 
and that apostolical example iilustrative of this is the rule of 
duft, they differ from their Christian brethren with regard both 
to tne m^ctt and the modt of Baptism. 

With respect to tbe ivbjteU, from the command which Christ 
gave after his resurrection, and in which baptism is mentioned 
as coiuequtfU tofaiA in the gospd, they conceive them lo be 
those, and Oiou only, who believe what tbe apostles were then 
tofointd to preach. 

With resfiect to the mode, they affirm, that. Instead of eprink- 
lirtf or pouring, the person oi^ht to be immtried in the water, 
referrii^ to what the^ consider (be primitive practice, and ob- 
serving that tbe baptizer, as well as the baptized haviiw gone 
dmm into the water, the latter is baptized in it, and l>oth com* 
vp oat of it. They say, that John baptized t» tht Jordan, and 
that Jesus, after being baptized, cotm up out of it. Believers 
are said also to be " buned wilk Christ in boptiim, whertin alio 
ikey are riien Tvitk him;" and the Baptists insist, that this is a 
doctrinal allusion imcompalible with any other mode. 

But they say that their views of this institution ate much more 
confinned, and may be beHer understood, by studying its na- 
Ittre and import. They consider it as an impressive emblem 
of that, by which their sins are remitted or washed away, and 
oSlhal on account of which the Holy Spirit is given to those 
who obey the Messiah, in other words, they view Cbrislian 
baptism as a figurative representation of that which the ^pel 
of Jesus is in testimony. To this the mind of the baptized is 
therefore naturally led, while spectators are to consider him as 
professing bis faith in the gospel, and hissubjection to tbe Re- 
deemer. The Baptists, there/ore, would say, that none ought to 
b« baptized, eicept those who seem to believe this gospel ; and 
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tfaal immertion is not properly a mode of baptism, but baplitm 
Hitlf. 

Thus the English and most foreign Baptists consider aper- 
lOTial proftslicm of faith, and an immeTiion in water, as essen- 
tial to Daptism. The profession of faith is generally made before 
the congregation, at a church -meeting. On these occasions some 
have a creed, to which they expect the candidate to assent, and 
to give a circumstantial accouni of his conversion ; but others 
require only a profession of his faith as a Christian. The form- 
ergenerally consider baptism as an ordinance, which initiates 
persons into a particular church ; and they say thai, without 
breach of Chnstian liberty, tbc^ have a right to expect an 
agreement in articles of faith in Iheir own societies. The 
latter think that baptism initiates merely into a profession of the 
Christian religion, and therefore say, that Ihey have no right 
to re(]uire an assent to their creed from such as do not intend 
to join their communion ; and in support of their opinion, they 
quote the baptism of the eunuch m the eighth chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, 

Some, hotti of the General and the Particular Baptists, ob- 

{"ect lo/«e or mixed comimtmtm^ and do not allow persons, who 
lave Been baptized in their inlancv, to join with them in the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper ; necause they consider such 
as not having been baptized, and consequently, inadmissible to 
the other oi^inance. Others, however, of both classes of Bap- 
tists, suppose that this ought to be no objection ; that such as 
think themtelves really baptized, though in infancy, and such as 
are partakers of grace, belong to the true church of Christ, and 
are truly devoted to God, ought not to be rejected on account 
ofa difierent opinion respecting this particular ordinance. Some 
of these also, without referrine; to a man's persuasion that he 
has been baptized, think that he ought to be received into the 
fellowship of the church. If, therefore, he should doubt the 
perpetuity of baptism, or that it is a perpetual ordinance, as 
It respects the descendants of Christians, though it may be 
properly administered to proselytes from other religions, he 
might be admitted as a communicant at the Lord's Supper. 

Some of both classes of Baptists are, at the s^me time, Sah 
batariant, and, with the Jews, observe the seventh day of the 
week as the Sabbath. This has been adopted by them, from a 
persuasion that all the ten commandments are in their nature 
strictly moral, and that the observance of the seventh day 
was never abrogated or repealed by our Saviour or his apos- 
tles. 

In church-government the Baptists differ liflle from the In- 
dependenla, except that, in some of their churches, the Bap- 
tists have three distinct orders of ministers, who are sepa- 
rately ordained, and lo the highest of whom theygive the name 
of meweng-eM. to the second that oi elders, and to the third that 
otdeacone. With respect to the excommunication, they seem 
closely to follow our Saviour's directions, in the eighteenth 
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charter of Si. Mattbew'a g;oepel, whicli they applj to differ- 
ences between individuals ; and if any man be guMty of scanda- 
lous immorality, they exclude him from the brotheilioad 01 fel- 
lonsbip of tbe church. Like the other Protestant dissenten, 
the B^tiats Mceive the Lord's Supper, silting at a commutgon 
table, and givir^ tiie elements one to another. 

Tbe Baptists in Great Britain, Ireland, Holland, German, 
the United States of America, Upper Canada, kc. are divided, 
as has been already observed, into two distinct elmta, or soci- 
eties,^ tbe Particular or Calrinistic, and the General or Arminian 
Baptisls. The former are said to be much more numerous than 
IbK Jalter. This class of Baptists ordain in almost the same 
manner as the Independents. 

The tatber of tbe General Baptists was a Mr. Smith, who 
was at first a clei^yman of the Church of England ; but resijpi- 
ii^ his living, he went over to Holland, where his Baptist prm- 
ciples were warmly opposed. He afterwards adoptea tbe 
Arminian doctrines ; aiid, in 161 1, the General Baptists pub- 
lished a Confesairai ef Faith, wbich divetves much farther from 
Calvinism, than those who are now called Arminians would 
approve. 

in 1783, tbe Particular Baptisls formed a missionary sociefy ; 
and Menrs. John Thomas and William Carey were sent out to 
India, as missionaries. These have been followed by odiers : 
and the knowledge of Christianity, as understood and professed 
by tbe Baptisls, has been zealously and assiduously pn^agated. 
The Baptists in the United States have a society for Foreif;* 
Missions, and maintain Missionaries in Asia, in connexion nilb 
tbose from England. 



OF THE FRIENDS, OR QUAKERS. 

This sect first made its appearance about tbe year 1647, or 
1648, through the ministry of aperson of tbe name of Oeorgt 
Fox, a native of Dravton, in Leicestershire, and by trade a 
grazier and a shephera, at least in his early years. Observing 
Uie licentiousness of many persons professing the Christian name, 
be boldly went forth, and preached with much animatioD, 
though not always, peniapa, with sufficient prudence, against 
injustice, drunkenness, and otber vices ; at the same time in- 
veigbir^ bitterly against tbe established modes of worship, and 
a separate hired ministi; ; which he conceived to be contraij 
to divine authority. This he did in the public market-places, 
IB courts, fairs, and sometimes in the churches themselves. This 
conduct naturally procured him the attention of the magistrates, 
who, in the year 1649, sent him to prison at Nottingham. His 
persecutions on some occasions were estiemely rigorous and 
severe. 

14 
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After Fm, there sprung up a succession of men who adhered 
lo bis doctrines, with a zeal and constancy truly laudable, 
throurh persecutions and oppressions of the severest >iature ; 
and nhich nothing but a consciousness of dutf—an unshaken 
vietj, and an unconquerable spirit of Christian fortitude, could 
have enabled them to sustain ; and now, truly may it be said 
of tbis body of Christians, " they have overcome the world," 
they have surrived the fire of persecutitm — thev have subdued 
the virulence of bigotry — tbey have silenced the tongues of 

Siinsayers — they have conquered " the world's dread laugh"— 
ey have lived to command the respect — to extort even from 
the most profane the meed of applause, and to merit, in many 
respects, the approbation of the whole Christian world ; so that 
it is now as lioiiourable, and as creditable, to an individual to 
be known as a steady member of the ■Quakers' Society, as of 
^ost other rel^ioua denominations. 

The appellation of Quakers was given by way of contempt ; 
somesaT-on account -of the trembiingi under the impression of 
divine things which appeared in ^leir public assemblies ; but 
they themselves say it-wasfirst giitenlb^nbyone oftbe magis> 
trates who committed George Fox to prison, on account of his 
bidding him and those about him to tremble at the word of the 
Lord. Whatever was the origin of the name, it became their 
usual denomination, though they themselves adopted Ihe appel- 
lation of Friend). 

I. They believe that God is one, and there is none other 
beside him ; and that this one God is Father, Sod, and Holy 
<Ihost. 

S. They believe that Christ is both God and Man in wonder- 
All union : God uncreated, and Man conceived by the Holy 
Chost, and bom of the Virgin Maiy. 

3. They believe Ihe scriptures to be of divine authority, 
^iren by tne inspiration of God through holy men : that ihey 
are a declaration of those thii^s most surely believed bv the 
primitive Christians ; and that they contain ihe mind and will 
■of God, and are his commands Ions ; m that respect they are 
his declaratory word, and therefore are obligaloiy on us. 'Nev- 
ertheless, [says Penn) because tbe^ are only a declaration of 
the fountain, and not the fountain itself, they are not to be es- 
teemed the principal ground of all truth and knowledge, nor 
the primary rule of faitn and manners^ yet, because tbey are, 
a true and faithful testimony of Ihe first fomidalion, they are 
J and may he esteemed a secondary rule, subordinate to the 
Spirit, from whom they have all their excellence and certainty, 

'* They object to calling ihe scriptures the word of God, as 
being a name applied to Christ, the eternal Word, by the sacred 
writers themselves. 

"4. On the doctrine of origindl sin, it appears, from the writ- 
ings of Penn and others, that they hold nearly similar opinion; 
To stber orthudoj Christian. 
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" 5. Respecting the doctrines of $aneti/ieation and jntt^a- 
tiott, PenD says, ' I shall first speak atgaiively what we do not 
own : we cannot helieve that Christ is the eaute, but the ^tet 
of God's love, according to tbe testimony of tbe beloved dis- 
ciple : ' God so loTed the world, that he gave his only beKotleD 
Son, (hat v^osuever belif reth on him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.' We cannot sa^ tbe death andsufferii^ 
of Christ were a ttriet and rigid satisfactipn for that eternal 
death and misery due lo man lor sin and Iransgression ; for such 
a notion were to make God's mercy little concerned in man's 
salvation: and as Christ died forsin, so we must die to sin, or 
we cannot be saved by the death and sufferings of Christ, or he 
thoroughly justified and accepted with God. Now potitivtly 
what we own as to justification : we believe Ihat Jesus Christ) 
was our holy sacrifice, atonement, and propitiation — that be 
bore our iniquities, and that by his stripes we are healed of 1h« 
wounds Adam gave us in hf^ fall — that God is just in forgiving 
true peuilents upon the credit of that holy offering Christ made 
©f himself to God for us — that what be did Lind suHered satisfied 
and pleased G d. and was for the sake of fallen man, who had 
displeased him — that ihroug'h ibe eternal Spirit, he bath for ever 
perfected Ihem (in all times) who were sanctified, who walked 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. 

" 6, They believe that tbe savii^, certain, and necessary 
knowledge of God, can only be acquired by the inward, imme- 
diate revelation of God's spirit. 

" 7. They say that " God hath given to every man a measura- 
of the light of his own Son— that God by this light invites, calls,, 
and strives with every man, in order to save him ; wbicb, as it 
is received or not resisted, works the salvation of all, even of 
those who are ignorant of (he death and sufferings of Christ, and 
of Adam's fall. 

" 8. They say that as man^ as do not re^'st this light, he- 
come holy and spiritual {bringing forth all tbose blessed fruits 
nhicb are acceptable to God : and by ibis holy biilb, to wit, 
Jesus Christ formed within us, and working in us, the body of 
death and sin is crucified and removed, and our hearts subject- 
ed lo the truth, so as not to obey any of the suggestions and 
temptations of the evil one : but are freed irom actually 
transgressing the law of God. 

" 9. Being persuaded that man, without tbe Spirit of Christ, 
inwardlv revealed, can do nothing to ibe glory of God, or to- 
wards his own salvation, they think this influence especially 
rtecessaiy to the performance of the highest act of which the 
human mind is capable ; even the worship of the Father of 
l^its and spirits. .Tlierefore they consider as obstructions to 
pure worship, all forms Miich divert the altention of the mind 
from the secret influence of this unction from tbe Holy One. 
Though there be not a word spoken, ^et is the true spiritual 
worship performed, and the body of Christ edified. 

, D,ni,ii"iT,Goo<^le 
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" It does not follow, because nothing is said, that Otod H not 
Tforshipped. The Quakers, on the other hand, contend, that 
their s^nt meetings funn the sublimest part of their worship. 
The aiiul, the^ say, can have intercourse with God ; it can feel 
Tefreabnient,jo^, and comfort in him ; it can praise and adore 
him, and all this, without the intervention of a word." They 
apprehend it their duly lo be diligent in assembling' themselves 
together for the worship of God ; when such as are duly |f re- 
pared, by being gathered into a composed awful frame oi'^mmd, 
are enabled, under the influence of divine grace, lo worship in 
solemn silence ; or, if moved thereto, to pray or preach as 
the Spirit gireth them utterance. 

" 10. As by the light, or gift of God, all true knowle(%e in 
&ii^ sp^itual is received and revealed, so by the same, as it is 
manifested and received in the iieart, every true minister of the 
gospel is ordained and prepared for the work of the ministiy ; 
aDa by the leadir«, moving, and drawing thereof, ought eveiy- 
evangelist, and Christian pastor to be led and ordered in bw 
labour andrwork of ihe gospel, both as lo the place where, the 
persons lo whom, and the lime in which lie is to minister. 

" And as they dare nol encourage an; minislir but that 
which they believe to spring from the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, so neither dare they attempt lo restrain this influence lo 
the male sex alone, or to persons of any condition in life ; but 
whether male or female, whether bond or free, as they are alK 
one in Christ, they equally allow such of tliem as they believe 
to be endued with a right qualification for the ministry, to ex- 
ercise their gills for the general edification of Ihe church. 

" 11. Baptism, they say, is a pure and spiritual thing; to 
wit, the baptism of the Spirit and^re, by which we are buried 
with Christ, that being washed and pu^ed from our sins, ire 
may walk in newness cdlife; of which the baptism of John was 
a figure, commanded for a time, and not to continue for ever. 

"^Wilh respect to the other rile, termed t/ie Lard' t Sttpptr, 
^ej^ believe that the communion of the body and blood of 
Christ is spiritual, which is the participation of his flesh and 
blood, ana by which the inward man is daily nourished in the 
hearts of those in whom Christ dwells. But this cannot be 
understood of outward eating of outward bread ; and as by this 
the soul must have fellowship with God, so also, so far as all the 
saints are partakers of (his o(ie body and one blood, they have 
a joint communion. 

" 12. They believe Ihe resurrection, according lo the scrip- 
ture, not only from sin, bul also from death and the grave. 

" On oatfii attd tiiar. — With respect to the former of these, 
(hey abide lilcrallyby Ihese words of our Saviour : ' Again, ye 
have heard that it l.-.ith been said of them of old time, thou shall 
not forswear thyself, &c. But I say unto you, swear not at all ; 
neither by heaven, &c., but let your communication be yea,7ea. 
iiay, nay ; for whatsoever is more than these comelb of evil.' 
As also the words of the apostle James : ' Bul above all thii^s, 
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my brethren, sivear not ; neither by heaven, neither by Ibo 
earth, neither by any othe.- oath ; but let your yea be yea, and 
your nay nar, lest ye fall into condemoalion.' 

" FriMii tne same sacred collection of the most excellent pre- ' 
cepts of moral and religious duly, from the example ofour 
Lord himself, and from the corresponding convictions of hi.? 
Spirit in their hearts, they are confirmed in the belief, that 
wars and fighLit^ are in their oricrin and effects utterly repug- 
nant to the Spirit and doctrines of Christ, who by excellency is 
called the Prince of Peace. 

" They affirm that it is not lawful for Christians either to give 
or receive such flattering titles of honour, as your Holiness, 
your Majesty, your Excellency, &c. Neither do they think it ' 
right to use what are commonly called compliments ; such as 
your humble servant, your most obedient servant, &c. Tbey 
affirm that it is not laivful for Christians to kneel, or prostrate 
themselves to any man, or to bow the body, or to uncover the 
head to them ; because kneeling, bowing, and uncovering the 
head, is the only putward signification of our adoration towards 
God ; and, therefore, it is not lawful to give it unto man. The^ 
affirm that it k not lawful for Christians to use such superflui* 
ties in apparel as are of no use, save for ornament and vanity, 
'liiat it is not lawful to use games, sports, or plays, among 
Christiatis, under the notion of recreation, which do not ^ree 
with Christian gravity and sobriety ; for sporting, gaming, 
mocking, jesting, vain talking, tic- are not consonant with 
Christian liberty nor harmless mirth. 

With regard to religiou* liberty, they hold that the rights 
of coDSciencB are sacred and unalienable, subject only to the 
control of the Deity, who has not given authority to any man, 
or body of men, to compel another to his or their religion. 

" On Iheir charch-govemmtttt, or discipline. — To effect the 
sakitary purposes ol discipline, they have established monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly meetings." 

All marriages among them are proposed to these meetira^ 
for their concun'ence, which is granted, if, upon iuqujiy, the 
parties appear clear of other ei^agements reapectii^ marriage, 
and if they also have the consent of their parents or guardians ; 
iritbout which concurrence no marriages>are allowed : for this 
society has always scrupled to acknowledge the exclusive au- 
thority of the priests to marry. Their marriages are solemn- 
ized in a public meeting for worship ; and the monthly meeting 
keeps a record of them ; as also of the births and burials of its 
members. This society does not allow its members to sue each 
other at law ; it tberefcre enjoins all to end their differences 
by speedy and impartial arbitration, agreeably to the rules laid 
down ; and if any refuse to act acccHXiing to these rules, they 
are disowned. 

The Frimdi are cbiefy to be found in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and in North America. In 1681, King Charles the 
Second granted to William Penn, in lieu m arrears due to his 
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father Admiral Penn, a large tract of land in Nortfi America^ 
since called Pennsylvania after his nsme ; and it is remarka- 
ble, that all the settlements of the Europeans in America, ex- 
cept the Quaker settlement of Pennsylvania, were made by 
force of anna, with very little regard lo any prior title in the 
natives. 

We may well commend the mild creed, and universal charity, 
or fraternal love, of the Quakei^, thot^h some have thought 
that a nation of Quakers could not exist, except all nations were 
of the same persuasion. To Ibis, however, it has been said by 
one of their writers, (bat any nation actually po^essing and 
practising Christian principles, may be contented with the pro- 
tection of Heaven, which can always find means to protect 
what it brir^s to pass. However few of other denominatioos 
may be disposed to think well of their religious opinions, or of 
many of their peculiar customs, it cannot be denied that the 
Qjiakers, as members of society, are a reBpeciable body ; 
and that, though they have a church not only without lacra- 
menta, but even without a priesthood, and a government with- 
out a head, they are perhaps the best agnized and most unan- 
imous religious society in the world. Their benevolence. 
iDoral rectitude, and commercial punctuality have excited, ana 
loDg secured to them, veiy general esteem ; and it has been 
well observed, that in the multitudes that compose the vast le- 

e'ons of vf^ranta and street beggars, Dot a sit^le Quaker cai> 
: found. 

At the present day, the fakers, both in Ei^land and Amer> 
ica. are gradually departing from the peculiarities of priocipln 
and manners which have distinguished their predecessorq. 



OF THE UNITARIANS. 

BeiNo sIreBuous advocates for the scriptural doctrine of th« 
Divine Unity, they generally claim the appellation of Unita- 
rians : and as many of them are zealous advocates for the sim- 
ple humanity of Christ, or maintain, (hat our Saviour is pro> 
perly a human beii^, some of them have taken tite name of 
Humanitarians. They lay claim to a very h^h antiquity, and 
even say, " that there is no such thing as a TEinilarian Chris- 
tian mentioned, or supposed, in the New Testament ; all there- 
in named being perfect Unitarians — the blessed Jesus himself, 
his apostles, and all his followers." 

They were, however, scarcely heard of in Ei^land till the 
time ot Charles the First, and their numbers were very limited 
as a community, till towards the end of the last century, when 
they began to increase, and to acquire distinction, from the 
writii^i and influence of Dr. Priestly and his zealous as:o«v- 
ates. 
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Dr. Priestly, baring met with much uf^Hsition and persecu- 
tioD in England, retired to America in 1794, nbere, m conse- 

Jiueoce oihis exertions, in conjunction with those of his fellow- 
abourer, Mr. William Christie, and othen, several Unilatian. 
co^regations have been fooned. 

The Unitarians believe the Scriptures to be faithful records- 
of past transac lions, but some of them deny that Iheir authon 
were divinely inspired ; and they reject the miraculous con- 
ception, and the woiship of Christ, or any other being besides 
God the Father. " A consistent Unitarian,, ackoowledgiiu; Je- 
sus as a man in all respects like to hb bredireit, regard his 
kingdom as entirely of a ^>iritual nature, and as consisting in 
the empire of his gospel over the hearts and lives of its profes- 
sors." Unitarians " allow the inspiration of the writers of the 
New TestameDt in no cases where they do not themselres ex- 
pressljr claim it : and are not sparing of the labour necessary 
to distinguish, even in the canonical books, what is of divine 
authority from that which is of human oneia." Hence they do> 
not believe in our Lord's Miraculous Conception, but are of 
opinion, that he was the legitimate son ol Joseph and Mary. 
'tr. Lindsey tells us, that he thereby means no " want of re- 
spect to ttiat bind Saviour of men, whom, he trusts, he " ia 
disposed lo love and honour, now and for ever, with the affec- 
tion and reverence so justly due to him, for his perfect virtue 
and benevolence. But," adds he, " 1 cannot make him the 
supreme Ood, or invoke, or pray to him, as such ; because I 
am persuaded, that if he could hear, and make himself known 
to me, he would caU out from heaven, as he did fonnerly to 
Paul, — ' I am Jesus of Nazareth : one who was once a mortal 
man like thjjelf : worship God.' 

" The Unitarians believe, upon grounds common to all 
Christians, that Jesus of Nazaretn was a divinely commission- 
ed teacher of truth and righteousness ; and that, having been 
publicly cruci6ed by his enemies, he was raised from the dead 
on the third day. They regard it as an indispensable duty to 
believe whatever he was commissioned to teach. And partic-- 
ntarly, upon the evidence of his doctrine and resurrection, they 
expect a general resurrection of the dead, ' both of the just ana 
of the unjust ;' and a subsequent state of retribution, in which 
all shall be treated in exact correspondence with their moral 
characters. ,The Unitarians believe Jesus to have been a man, 
for the same reasons for which they believe the proper humani- 
ty of Peter and Paul, of Moses and Abraham. He appeared as 
a man, he called himself a man, he nas believed by alihis-com- 
paaionsandcoteraporariestobea man ; he had all the accidents 
of a roan ; be was bom, he lived, he eat and drank, and slept, 
be conversed, he rejoiced, he wept, he suffered, and he died as 
o^er men. That he was nothing more than a man, possessed 
of extraordinary powers and invested with an estraordinaiy di- 
vine commission, and that he had no existence previous to his 
^irtb, tbey beli«re, simply upon this ground, that there is no 
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evidence to prove tfae Conlraiy. Itia not incumbent upon fbem, 
nor do Ihey pretend, to produce proof, that a person who ap- 
peared as a mau was really such. ' If any maintain that Jesus 
of Nazareth was something more than a human beii^, whether 
an angelic, super- angelic, or divine person, il Is their business 
to prove their assertion. In this scheme of theoli^, along with 
OUT Lord's divinity, and the distinct personal existence of the 
Holy Ohosi, the doctrines of original sin, and the atonement, 
also fall to the ground. According lo Dr. Priesliy, the par- 
don of siu is represented in Scripture ' as dispensed solely en 
account of men s personal virtue, a penitent upright heart, and 
a reformed exemplaiy life, without the least regard to the suf- 
lerinirs or merit of any being whatever.' 

The Unitarians also reject the doctrine of an cxtraordinaiy 
divine influence upon the mind for moral and religious pur- 
poses : but they do not deny the beneficial efficacy of divine 
tnith in regulatiivtbe aSections and governing the life of every 
true Christian. Dr. Priestly tells us. that at an early period 
of his theological career, and while ne was yet an Arian, he 
became ' persuaded of tne falsity of the doctrine of atonemeot, 
of the iospiration of the authors of the books of Scripture ai 
■smleri, and of all idea of supernatural influence, except for 
the purpose of miracles.' " 

Such are the grand and leading doctrines of the Unitarian 
system. Several other dogmas are maintained by most Unita- 
rians, as the rejection of the existence and agency of the devil ; 
of the spirituality and separate etislence of the soul ;— of an in- 
termediate stale between death and the eeoeral resurrection j— 
and of the eternity of future punishtneni : but these, not being 
itially connected with their svstem, and being held by them 
mmon with some others, ought not to be viewed, exclusive- 
]y, as Unitarian doctrines. 

Mr. Belsham tells us, that " the existence of an evil spirit 
is no where exprevsly (aught as a doctrine of Revelation ; be 
also says, that he, for one, is not. ashamed to avow^ that be re- 
gards the notion of a devil, and his agency, " as an evanescent 
pr^'udice which it is now a discredit (o a man of undetstandinr 
to believe." Dr. Priestley's opinions respectii^ the souJ, M 
course, led biin to disbelieve the doctrine of an intemtediate 
state. Believing that as the whole man died, so the whole man 
would be called again to life at the apfiointed period of tbe 
resuneclion of all men, he regarded the intermediate portion 
of time as a state of utter insensibility ; as a deep sleep^ from 
which the man would awaken, when called on by the Almiebty, 
with the same associations as he had when alive, without being 
sensible of the portion of time elapsed. With regard to the 
doctrine and the duration of future pimishmeuts, Dr. Priestley, 
we are told, " had no notion of punishment, as such, in the 
common acceptation of the term. The design of tbe Creator, 
in his opinion, was Ihe ultimate happiness of all his creatures, 
by the mjans best fitted to produce it." Funisluneiit be GOn- 
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sider«d to be merely " die in«^»enta nwntu exhibited for our 
?ood by the Physician of souls. Nor hare we any Teason tA 
believe, that it la greater in d^ree, or lor^er in daratioB, than 
is necessary to produce the beneficial efiect for which it is in- 
flicted. It is the sort of punishment which a kind but wise par- 
ent inflicts on a beloved child." 

With regard to the moral code of th« Unitarians, it is the 
same as olhers ; bat they allow of somewhat greater latitude 
with regard to thii^ innocent, than the Methodists and Q.ua- 
kers. The practice of virtue is represented by them, as the 
only means of attaining happiness, both here and hereafter ; and 
they teach, that Ihe Christian retigioa " requires the absolute 
renunciation of every vice, and the practice of every virtue." 
Love is wilh them the fulfilment of the law, and the habitual 
practice of virtue, from a principle of love to God, and benev- 
olence to man, is, in their Judginent, " the sum and substance 
of Christ janily." 

They reject every thing m the commonly received creeds that 
has the appearance ofnwstery, that surpasses the limits of hu- 
nan comprehension, or borders upon contradiction. 



OF THE TRINITARIANS. 

Trikitariahs include all that portion ofChristians who believe 
in the Trinity of the Godhead. They believe that the Dei^ 
exists three persons in one God. I knot* of no better defini- 
tion of this doctrine than that with which we are so familiar. 
" There are three persons in the Godhead, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost ; and these tliree are one God, the same in 
substance, equal in power and glory." 

Trinitarians ijaira that this doctrine has been believed, in eve- 
ry age, by much the greater part of the Christian world. That 
it was never called in question, to any extent, till the fourth cen- 
tury after Christ. Soon after the sentiments of Arius beeran to 
prevail, whicli denied the divinity of the Son and the Spirit, 
a great Council was held at Nice, by order of the Emperor 
Constanline, to determine the questions which agitated the 
Christian church. This Council decided that the doctrine of the 
Trinity was an essential article of the Christian faith. Trinita- 
rians nave always maintained that this was the most venerable 
ecclesiastical council, and that their decrees ought to be viewed 
as of the highest authority, of any one that has been assembled 
since the apostolic age. It was held in the year 325, consist- 
i:^ of more than 300 bishops, the most of whom had passed 
throi^h the perils of Ihe Diocletian persecution, and had been, 
during that most terrible of all Pf^an persecutions, faithful con- 
fessors and sufferers for Christ. 
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Still, they do Dot rest their sentiments on any human deit- 
sions, but on what they deem the clearest testimony of the 
scriptures of truth. They admit that the doctrine is a mystery, 
but claim that it is no greater mystery than the selt-eiistence ot 
God, his eternity, or the nature of spiritual beir^s, or the union 
of the humaJibody and soul, or many other truths wilti which 
all are familiar. They also claim that a mystery is not an ab- 
lurdily or contradiction : that the scripture doctrine of a sepa- 
rate sUte, and the resurrection of the dead, and many others, 
though mysteries, are not deemed absurd and incredible : that 
we know little of God escept what be has repealed of hiniself : 
and ihat it is absurd, if not irtpious, to reject his own testimony 
concerning himself, because it makes known truths above our 
comprehension. The fad that there are three persons in one 
God is as intelligible as the truth that God is seff-esrstent, and 
is not to be rejected because we cannot understand this mode 
of the divine existence, , 

A few of the scripture testimonies, by which the doctrine of 
the Trinity is supported, are the following. God speaks of him- 
self as eiistii^ in plurality- <5en. I. 26. "And God said. Let 
M make man in our image, after o«r likeness." Gen. lii. 22. 
" And the Lord God said, Behold, the man is become as one op 
«i, lo know good and evil." Gen. xi. 6. " Let w go down and. 
there confound their language." Isa. vi. 8. " I heard the Toice 
of the Lord, saying. Whom shall I send, and who will go fo^ 
tw ."" The word God, as used in the scriptures, is, in ihe origi- 
nal, very commonly, in (he plural number. It is so in the first 
passage. " In the beginning God (Gods) created the heaven 
and the earth." The precept " Remember thy Creator," is, 
literally, " Remember thy Creaton." 

This plurality of persons in God being taught in the scrip- 
tures, Trinitarians consider Ihat there is the lullest testimony 
that it is THREE. The most express declaration of this truth is 
by the Apostle John. I. John, v. 7. " There are three that 
bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and Ihe Holy 
Ghost : and these three are one." The vision of Isaiah, in the 
sixth chapter of his prophecy, is a remarkable passage, some 
parts of which are more often quofed by Christ and the apostles 
than any other portion of the Old Testament. The prophet 
says, I saw the Lord silting upon, a throne, high and liitcd 
up, and his train filled Ihe temple. Above it stood Ihe sera- 

Khims : — And one cried unto another, and said. Holy, holy, 
oly. w the Lord of hosts : the whole earlh is full of his glory. 
Also I heard the voice of Ihe Lord, sayine. Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us ? Then said I, Here am I ; send me. 
And he said, Go, and- lell this people. Hear ye indeed, but unr 
deretand not ; and see ye indeed, but perceive not. Make the 
heart of Ibis people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut 
their eyes ; lest they see with Iheip eyes, and hear with their 
ears, and understand with their heart, and convert, and be 
healed." Concerning this passage it is said, " The Trinity is 
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expressed, in the adontion of (be seraphims, by ustDg the wonl 
holy three times succeasiveljr ; of which thene w no iiKtance of 
the kiod in the Bible, where a sii^le person, who is in no sense 

Slural, is addressed."* A like form of expression is used, on 
le same tberoe, by the four beasts who were seen and beard by 
John, Rev. iv. 8. " And they rest not day and Di|;bl, saying. 
Holy, holy, holy. Lord God Almighty, which was and is, and 
ia to come." Tbe ancient Christian Fatbem considered the ex- 
t>ression Lord Gad Ahnisht^, which repeatedly occurs, as de- 
signed to express Ibe Trinity. The apostle J^s infers to the 
vision of Isaiah, j'ujt noticed, and says, speakir^ of Christ, 
"These things said Esaia.?, when he saw his glo'T, (Christ's) 
and spake of him." John xiU 41. The apustle Taul quotes 
the same passage and says. " Well spake the Holy Ghost by 
£saias the prophet unto our fathers, saying, Go unio this people, 
and say. Hearing ye shall bear, and ahallnot understand ^ and 
seeing' y« aball see and not perceive ;" &c. Acts xxviii. 86, 
None will deny that the Father appeared in this heavenly 
Tision, worshipped by the seraphims, and speakii^ to the pro- 
phet. John says it was Christ .; and Paul says it was the Holy 
Chost. This passage, thus illustrated by lospired aulbori^, 
is considered as full proof that Jehovah who was thus seen sit- 
tii« upon a throne was the Triune God. 

The sacred persons of (he Trinity are named in the ordinance 
of baptism. This, being a solemn act of worship, and a cove- 
nant transaction between God and man, cannot be performed in 
any other name than that of God. 

The same truth is conveyed in tbe form of the anosfoiic bles* 
.sing. " The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of tbe Holy Ghost, be with you all." 

The doctrine of the Trinity is considered as fully taught in 
the scriptures, as they leach tliat there is but one God, at the 
same time thai eacb-of (he sacred persons, the Father, the Son, 
and the Spirit, is often spoken of, and in various forms, as the 
trueGod. Respecting the divinity of the Father, no question 
is made. Tiie divinity of the Son is no where more clearly 
declared than in the gospel of John. " In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Wora was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in (be beginning with God. All tbines tvere 
made by him." The Word is Christ. The Apostle here de- 
clares him to bo God, to be eternal, and the Creator of all 
thills. All divine attributes are ascribed to him in the scrip- 
tures i and he is worshipped by inspired men. Another proof 
of the Saviour's divinity is, that, during his incarnation, he ivas 
■mihmU fault. This couldnever be said of any prophet or saint, 

The distinct ^rsonality and divinity of ibe Holy Ghost is 
held by Trinitarians to be taught no leas clearly than that of 
the Son. This distinct personality is asserted in various pas- 
~£ages. One of which ia, " As they minbtcred to the L>ord, and 

* Hopkins 
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bated, the Hiihf Gbost nid. Separate me Baraaias and Sau) for 
the woA wbereantD 1 have called tbem." Actsxiii. 2, In 
proof ofhia dniae character, Christ saya, " Except a man be 
bom of the spirit, be camot enter into the kingdom of God.-^ 
That which ii bom of the Spirit is spiril." The apostle Paul 
qpteaks of the same chanre as " the washing of i^neration, 
aiid reBewiE^ of the Holy Ghost." The subjects of this chattfe 
are said by the apostle John to be " bom of God." Thus the 
Holy Spirit is God. Peter said to Ananias, " Wbv hath Satan 
filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghoet ; — thou hast not lied 
unto men, but untu God." Acts v. 34. *' All scripture isgiren 
by inspiration of God. — Holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghosl." Thus, God who inspired toe holy 
men, by whom the acriptures w«« written, was the Holy Ghost. 



OF THE WESLETAN AND OTHER METHODISTS. 

This body «f Christians owe their origin to the zealous la- 
bours of two teamed and pious clei^men of the Church of 
Erwlaud, of the name of Wesley : tfaey were brothers, John 
andCharles. In tbe year 1729, they tiegan, whilst at college, 
to manifest a more than usual zeal, first for the salvation of tlwir 
own souls, and then for the conTersion of others. In this holy 
work they were shortly joined by other members of the Univer* 
sity ; and in the furtherance of their objects, they observed so 
mutifa method and strictness, that some wag of a student, recol- 
lecting either the rigid forms of a number of men formerly found 
in tbe Ronian Calbolic Church, bearing this appellation, or, 
which is more likely, callii^ to mind an ancient sect of Plrysl- 
-cians, founded by Themlson, who were so denominated, gare 
the Wesleys and their religious friends the nick-name of Metk- 
odiitt. In course of lime, the name became so familiar, that 
now it is admitted by themselves as their distinguishing appel- 
lation. From liavii^ become a term of reproach atnongst 
Christians, except with the bigoted, the prejudiced, tbe profane 
or tbe ^noranl, Ihe term Methodist properly conv^s no other 
idea but that of a member of one of a respectable body oi 
Christians. It is still, however, customary with some persons 
to brand evety man with the name of Methodist, who displays a 
more than ordinary degree of concern for the eternal interests 
of maidcind ; just as they call every man an enthusiast, who 
has more zeal in religion than falls to the lot of the mere man 
of the world, or the dry maxims of a formal Christian profession. 

1. Tbe Methodists maintain the total fait of man in Adam, 
and his utter inability lo recover himself, or to take one step to- 
wards his recovery, " without the erace of God preventing 
him, that he may have a good will, and wodiiitf; Tritb bim when 
he has that good will." 
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2. Tbey are sometime! called Aitniniant, and hold g«iMfid 
Todemptiun. They assert " that Christ, by tfae grace of God, 
tasted death for eveiy man— This gract they call fite^ as 
'extending itself /ree/y to all" 

3. They hold Justification by Faith. " Justtficalion," layi 
Ur. Wesley, " sometiffles means our acquittal at the last day. 
But this is altogether out of the present question ; for that jin- 
tification whereof our articles and homilies speak, signifies 
jMresent forgiveness, pardon of sins, and consequently acceptance 
with Godi wbo thereindeclareshisrighleou9ness,Qr justiceand 
mercy, by or for the remission of the sins that are past, sayit^ 
I mlfbe merciful to thy unrighteousness, and thine iniquities! 
-will remember no more. I believe the condition of this is faith 
(Rom. iv. 5, be.) ; I mean, not only, that without faith ne can- 
not be justified ; but also, that as soon as any one has true faith, 
in Ihet moment be is justified. Faith, in general, is a divine 
-supernatural evidence, or conviction, of things not seen, not 
discoverable by our bodily senses, as being eilber past, future, 
cr spiritual. Justifying faith implies, not only a divine cvi- 
derwe, or conviction, that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself, but a sure trust and confidence that Christ 
died for my sins ; that he loved me, and gave himself for me. 
And the moment a penitent sinner believes Ibis, God pardons 
and absolves him." 

This failb, Mr. Wesley affirms, " is the gift of God. No 
man is able to work it in himself. It is a work of omnipotence. 
It requires no less power thus to quicken a dead soul, than to 
Taise a body that lies in the grave, it is a new creation, and 
-none c^n create a soul anew, but he wbo at first created the 
heavens and the earlh. It is Ibe free gilt of God, which be be- 
stows not on those wbo are worthy of tiis favour, not on such as 
are previously holy, and so fit to be crowned with all the bles- 
sings of his goodness, but on the ui^odly and nnboly ; Dn those 
who, till that hour, were fit only for everlasting destruction; 
-those in whom was no good Ihing, and whose only plea was, 
God be merciful to me a sinner. No merit, no goodness in man, 
precedes the foi^iving love of God. His pardoning mercy 
supposes nothing in us but a sense of ntere sin and misery ; and 
to all i^o see and feel, and own, tbeir wants, and their utter 
inability lo remove them, God freely gives faith,Jbr the sake of 
'bim in whom be is always well pleased. 

" Good works follow this faith, but cannot go before it ; much 
less can sanctification, which implies a continued course of good 
works, springing from holiness of heart. But it is allowed, that 
-entire sanctification goes before our justification, at the last day. 
It is allowed also toat repentance, and fruits meet for repent- 
ance, go beibre faith. Repentance absolutely must go before 
faith ; Iniits meet for it, if there be opportunity." 

Mr. Wesley maintained, also, lalvation in general by faith 
only. " By salvation 1 mean," says he, " not barely accord- 
Jog t0 the vulgar notion, deliverance from belli or going l« 
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.n righteousneu and true holinesun justice, mercy and tnilh. 
This implies all holy and-heavMy tempers, and, by conse- 
<[ueQce,a]l holiness of conversation. Now, it by salvalion we 
mean a present salvation from ain, we cannot say holiness is the 
CMidition of it ; for it is the thing' itself. Salvation, in this 
sense, and holiness, are synonymous lenns. We mast there- 
fore say, ' we are saved by faith.' Failh is the condition of 
this salvation ; for without faith we cannot be thus saved." 

Mr. Wesley, speaking of the witness of the spirit, says, " The 
testimony of the spirit is an inward impression on the soul, 
whereby the spirit of God directhy witnesses to my spirit, that 
I am a child of God ; that Jesus Christ bath loved ine and given 
himself for me ; that all my sins are blotted out, and I, even I, 
am reconciled to God. The ilumner bow the divine testimony 
is manifested to the heart, I do not take upon nie to explain. 
But the fact we know, namely, that the Spirit of God does give 
a believer such a testimony of bis adoption, that while it is pre- 
sent to the soul, he can no more doubt the reality of his sonsnip, 
than he can douot the shining of the sun, while he stands in the 
full blaze of his beams." 

4. The Methodists maintain, that, by virtue of the blood of 
Jesus Christ, and fbe operations of the Holy Spirit, it is their 
{wivilege to arrive at that maturity in gi^ce, and participation 
of the divine nature, which excludes the love of sin from the 
faeart, aud Alls it with perfect love to God and man. This they 
denominate CAWltian perfection. 

There is only one condition previously required of those who 
desire admission into this society, namely, a desire to flee from 
the wrath to come, to be saved from their sins. But in order to 
continue therein, it is e:ipecled that all the members should con- 
tinue to evidence (his desire of salvation. Fitst, by doing no 
liann,b3r avoiding evil of every kind ; such as taking the name 
of God in vain, profaning the sabbath, drunk pnness, tight ine, 
and broiling, brother going lo law with brother, dealing m 
unaccustomed eoods, taking unlawful interest, speaking evil of 
magistrates ana ministers, acting unfairly, costly dress, fashion- 



able amusements, borrowire money without a probability of . „ 
tuining it, or taking up goods without a probability of paying for 
them, &c. Secondly, by doiic good according lo their abfltty, 
M they have opportunity, to all men : to lhefrl»odies, by feed- 
ing (he hungiy, clothing the naked, and visiting or helping them 
that are sick or in prison ; to their souls, hy instructing, reprov- 
ing, or eihorting, all they have any intercourse with. By doiK 
good, especially to them that are of the household of faith, 
employing them in preference to others, arid by this means as- 
sistmg each other jn business ; by diligence and frugality in 
dieir temporal concerns; by perseverance, and patiently en- 
duni« reproach, &c. Thirdly, by atlendii« on all the ordi- 
nances of Ood : suph as the public worship ofGod ; tbe minii- 
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try of tbe word, either read or expounded ; tbe Lord's SupiKT ; 
family and private prayer; searching the Scriptures, fastiiK,' 
kc. These are tbe general rules of the society. If any of t£e 
members do not obserre them, or habitually "break any of 
them, they are admonished, and borne with for a season ; but 
if they repent not, expulsion folloivs. 

A number of these societies, united tc^ether, fona what is 
called a circuit. To one circuit, two sr three preachers are 
appointed, one of whom is styled the superintendant ; and this 
is the sphere of their labour for at least one year, but never 
more than two years. A num1>er of these circuits form a dis- 
trict. A preacher is appointed fay the annual conference tO 
superintend the di)<lrict, called Presiding Elder. It is his duly 
to visit each circuit once a quarter, and hold quarterly meet- 
ing. These meetings generally commence on Saturday, when 
a sermon is preached, to the members assembled, from the dif- 
ferent parts of tlie circuit. After sermon they hold a quarterly 
conference, composed of local preachers, stewards, exbortert 
and leaders. Here they receive appeals from any of the mem- 
bers that have been expelled, and recommend candidates to an 
annual local conference, to preach, and to receive license to 
transact necessary business. The next morning, a love-feast is 
held, after which me (or moK) sermon is preached, and tbe 
sacrament is administered. 

The Methodist Episcopal church in the United States is di- 
vided into twelve annual itinerant cuiferences. Tbey now have 
three bishops, one of whom presides over tbese conferences, 
consisting of travelling preachers ; and none are eligible to a 
seat in the conference, until they have travelled two yeUa^ 
From these conferences they i«ceive their appointments. 

They have a general conference, which is held once in four 

fears, which consists of delegates from each annual conference' 
I is generally held at Baltimore. 
Ctau Meetings are each composed of from twelve to twenty 

fersons, one of whom is styled the leader. When they assem- 
le, which is once a week, the leader gives out a few verses of 
a hymn, which thev join in singing. He then makes a short 
prayer ; aAer wbicn ne converses with each member respect- 
ing Christian experience, gives suitable advice to all, and con- 
cludes by sin^it^ and praying. 

Band Mtetingi ccmsist of about three or four members, who 
are nearly of the same age, ui nearly similar circumstances, and 
of die same sex, who meet together once a-week, in order to 
speak their minds mure freely than it would be agreeable to. 
do in a promiscuous assembly of members, such as a class 
meelii^. The meetit^ is conducted in nearly the same man- 
ner as a class- meeting. At stated periods, those who meet in 
tbese private bands, meet all together, forming a public or se- 
lect band, when, after sii^rBg and prayer, any of the mem ben 
sre at liberty to rise and speak their experience. After a few 
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oflbem kave ipokeo, the meetii^, as usual, is concluded bj^ 
•iofnog and prayer. 

tFaicft-nvAtf are rather similar to the vigils of the ancients^ 
irtiich theTKept uD the eveDiiffi;s preceding the graiid festivals. 
Tber are held once a^ear. (^ tliese occasions, three or four 
of tne preachers officiate, and'a great concourse of people at- 
tend. The service commences between eiglit and nine at n^ht. 
After one of the tninislera has preached, thie rest pray and ex- 
hort, giving out at intervals suitable hymns, which the congre- 
gation join in singing till after twelve o'clock, when the; usually 
conclude. 

LoDt-ftatta are held quarterly, which are designed parlicular- 
ly for the members of their own church. No pers«i is admit- 
ted, who is not a member, above twice or thrice. The meeting 
begini with singing and prayer. Aflerwards, small pieces of 
toeadior plain cake, and some water, are distributed ; and all 
present eat and drink log;ether, in token of their Christian love 
to each other. Then, if any persons have any thing particular 
to say concerning their present Christian experience, or the 
manner in which they were first brought to the knowledge of 
the truth, they are permitted to speak ; when a few of them 
have epohen, a collection is made lor the poor, and the meeting 
is concluded with singing and prayer. This institution has do 
relation to the Lord s Supper. The elements of the Lord's 
Supper are bread and wine ; but at the love-feasts, bread and 
water only are used. The Methodists consider the former as 
a positive iustitution, which they are bound to observe as Chris- 
tiang ; the latter as merely prudential. They have also nu- 
marous praytr-mtttingi, at which it frequently happens that 
some one will give an txhorlation to the people. 

TUir Fund,.— They have a small fund located in Pluladel- 
pbia, called the Charter-fund. The avails of it go to the support - 
of the travelling Preachers j together with the profits arising 
from the sale of Books which are published bv them. They 
fcave an increasing book -establishment locatea at Xew-Tork,. 
which fitfnishcs their Societies with books throughout the Unit- 
ed States. 

Their Salaries. — Each travelling Preacher is allowed 100 dol- 
lars — If married, his wife is allowed glOO. Each child under 
, 7 years, |16 — over T and under 14 years, jJ24. They have 
collections is each class once a quarter, and in their congrega- 
tions. Those Preachers who .are superanuated are allowed the 
same as when they travelled. The widows of those Preacb- 
■rs who have died in the travelling connection, continue their 
claim. Though they are allowed what is above stated, yet if 
their funds and collections are not sulBcient to pay them in full, 
Ihey have no demand. Their twelve Conferences are divid- 
ed into tevenly-four Districts, which are under the care of sev- 
•Dty-four Presidii^ Elders. In these districU sU hundred and; 
sirty-tbree circuits and siatioos are included.. 
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The Dumber of Metbodists in tbe United Slates, accordiitt 
to their Minutes of 1823,are 312,640. They have 1226 trav- 
elling Preachers, besides nearlr four thousand local preach- 
ers. In 1769 tbe 6rst regular Methodist Preacher came to- 
America-^their first conference was held in 177Si. 



Abe an extremely numerous sect of Chrietians: and, in general;, 
form a v«it respectable body of men. About the year 1741, or 
soon at^er Mr. Whitfield's second return from America, which ia 
the course of bis life he is said to have visited seven times, be en- 
tirely separated from Mr. Wesley and his friends, " because he 
did not hold (he decrees." Those who held general redemp- 
tion, had DO desire to separate, but thos^wbo believed partic- 
ular redemption, being determined to have no fellowsbip with 
men that were in such dangerous errors," would not near of 
any accommodation. So that, from (he difference of tbe doc- 
trines which each party maintained respectir^ the decrees of 
God and free-will, tbe body of Methodists, already immenser. 
divided into two separate communions, the Calvimatic and the- 
Armifuana ; these oolding general, and those parlicvlar. k^ 
detnption. 

Hanv of tbe modem Calvinistic Methodists do not follow alf ' 
tberi^td notions of Calvin ; but endeavour to soften down and^ 
explain away tbe doctrine of tbe absolute predetermined repro- 
bation of a large portion of the human species. 

Some, however, are so liberal in their opinions respecting the- 
divine decrees, as to embrace what is called Baxterianism, 
from the celebrated puritan divine Richard Baxter, whose- 
book, entitled " A Call to the Unconverted," will live as long 
as the English language is known, or Cbrisfian piet^is revered.. 

Mr. UaicteT's design was to reconcile Arminiamsm and Gal* 

be[w< 

bad f 

foresight of their good works ; and that others to whom the 
gospel is preached have cdfaimon grace, which if tiiey improve,, 
they shall obtain saving grace, according to the doctrine of Ar-- 
, minjns. This denomination allow, with Calvin, that the merits- 
<rf Christ's death are to be applied to believers only ; but' 
they also assert, that all men are in a state capable of salvation: 
Mr. Baxter maintains, that there may be a certainty of per- 
severance here ; and yet, be doubts whether a man may 
not possess so weak a degree of aaving grace, as again to- 
kaeit 
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KILHAUITES, OR NEW CONNEXION METHODISTS. 

Ik tbeysar 1797, a sepanitioa took place of several mem- 
bers from the old Wiesleyan cormeiiitH). 

The Methodist New Connexioa declare the grounds of this 
separation to be church-gavemmtnt aftd disctpline, and not 
doctrines. They object to the Old Methodists, for having 
formed a hierarchy, or priestly corporation ; and they say, that 
in so doing, they have robbed the people of those privileges, 
irhich, as members of a Christian church, they are entitled to 
by reason and Scripture. The New Connexion, have, there- 
fore, attempted to establish every part of their church gov- 
ernment on popular principles, and profess to have united, as- 
much as possible, the ministers and the people in every de- 
partment of it. 

These Methodists are upon the increase, but not with a 
rapidity usually attendant on their elder brethren. Their pres- 
ent numbers are about 7000, or 8000. 



THE MORAVIANS, OR UNITED BRETHREN. 



Brethren, who existed as a distinct people ever since the yeai 
1457, when, separatii^ from those who look up arms in de- 
fence of their protestations against Popish errors, tfaey form- 
ed a ^lan for church -fellowship and discipline, agreeable to- . 
dieir insight into the Scriptures, and called themselves, at 
first, Fratrea Ltgi$ Ckritti, or Brethren after the Law of 
Christ, and afterwards, on bein^ joined by others of the same 
persuasion in olber piaAs, Unitas Pratnim, or Fralres Unita- 
tis. Br degrees they established coi^regations in variotis pla- 
ces, and spread themselves into Moravia and. other neighbour- 
ire states. 

Though the brethren acknowledge no other standard of trutlr 
than the sacred Scriptures, Ibey in gf neral profess to adhere to 
the Aiigsbuic Confession of Faith. Both in their Summai^ 
of Christian doctrine (which is used for the instruction of their 
children,) and in their general instructions and sermons, Ihey 
teach the doctrine of the Trinity, and in their prayers, hymns, 
and litanies, address the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, id the 
same manner as is done in other Christian churches. Yet they 
cl.''flv direct ^eir hearers to Jesus Christ, as the appointed 
channel ot the Deity, in whom God is known and made mam"- 
fest to man. Tbey recommend love to him, aa the coDstrainit^ 
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arinciple of the Cbristian'g conduct ; and ftetr general manner 
IS moK b; beseecbii^ men to be reconciled to Ood, than by 
alarming tnem bj the terror* of the law, and the Ihreatenings 
against the- intpenitent. which iitej, however, do not fail occa- 
sionallv to set before their bearers. 

All the great festivals celebrated in other Protestant churches, 
are attended to by them with due solemnity ; and, during the 
whole of (he Passion-week, they have dail; services for the 
contemplation of our Lord's last discourses and sufferings. On 
Maunday Thursday they celebrate the Lord's Supper, and also 
m e»eiy fourth Sunday throughout the year. They have pre- 
scribed forma of prayer for baptisms, both of children and 
adults, and for burials ; a litany, which is read evei? Sunday 
raoraiDg, and one for early service cm EaSter-moniir^, besides 
others which they call lituj^ies, and which are chiefly sung and 
chaunted. 

Someof their serrtccB consist entirely in singing, (the whole 
coi^regation joining,) when a succession of verses forms a con- 
nected contemplation of some Scripture subject. Two tests of 
Scripture are appointed for every day in the year. Their or- 
dination services, their manner of celebratinj; the Lord's Sup- 
per, and other church transactions, peculiar to themselves, 
are 'rery solemn and impressive. Their cbapels are without 
pews, but have moveable benches. Plainness, neatness, and 
convenience, are their chief study in their- construction. Per- 
secutions originally, and afterwards inclination, caused the 
Moravian Brethren to have a predilection for formir^ settle- 
ments, where they may live without disturbance, and ta which 
their children and youn^ people are not exposed to the alure- 
ments of vice, nor obliged to see and hear the conduct and 
language of the profane and dissolute. In these settlements 
thev have separate houses for single men, single women and 
widows. In these houses, all persons who are able, and have 
not an independent support, labour in their own occupation, 
and contribute a stipulated sum for board and lodgii^. Com- 
munity of goods, does not, nor ever did, exist amoi^ them, 
thoi^h it has been often reported and very generally believed. 
Even the contributions towards their charitable establishments 
and missions are perfectly voluntaiy. 

Their church is episcopal ; but (hough they consider episco- 
pal ordination as lecessary to qualify the servants of the cnurch 
for their respective functions, they allow to their bishops no 
elevation oi rank or pre-eminent authority. The Moravian 
Church, from its first establishment, has been governed by 
Sjuwifj, consisting of deputies from al! the Congregations, and ' 
by otiier subordinate bodies, which they call Gmferences. Ac- 
cording to their regulations, episcopal ordination, of itself, does 
not confer any power to preside ovel- one or more congregations ; 
and a bishop can discharge no office except by the appointment 
(rfa Synod, or of its delegate, the elder's conference of th* 
unity. Presbyters among toem can perform every function ' 
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Ibe bishop, except ordinalion. Deacons are assistanls lo Pks~ 
bvten, mucb in the same way as in the Church of England- 
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relained, for toe purpose of pmately adnai... 

isbing their utvn eei, and visitii^ them in their sickness ; but 
they are not permitted to teach in public, and far less to ad- 
minister the sacraments. Tbey have also Stniora Civiles, or 
lay-elders, in contradistinction to spiritual elders or bishops, 
who are appointed to watch over the institution and discipline 
of the unity of the brethren, &«. The Synods are gienerally 
held once in seven years, and besides all the bishops, and the 
deputies sent by eacn coi^regalion, those women who have ap- 
pomtments as aboTe described, if on the spot, are also admitted 
aa hearers, and may be called upon togive their adrice in what 
relates to the ministerial labour amongtheir own sex ; but tb^ 
have no decisive vote in the Synod. The votes of all the other 
members are equal. In questions of importance, or of which 
the consequence cannot Be Enreseen, neither the majority of 
voles, nor the unanimous consent of all present, can decide : but 
recourse is bad to the 'of. which, however, is never made use 
of except after mature deliheralion and prayer ; nor is any things 
submitted to its decision which does not, aRer being thoroughly 
weighed, appear to the assembly eligible in itself. 

The Synod takes into consideration Ebe inward and outward 
State of the unity, and the concerns of the congregations and 
missions, and takes ct^izance of errors in doctrine, or devia- 
tions in practice, kiC. Towards (he conclusion of every ^nod^ 
a kind of executive board is chosen, which is called the' Elden* 
Can/erence oj the Unity. At present it consists of, thirteen' 
elders, and is divided into four committees, or departments. 1. 
The Afjjnonj' deparlmenl. 2. //eiperj' department. 3. The 
Servania' department. 4. The Cherutrf' department. 

Besides this general Conferenct of Elderi, which superintends 
the affairs of the whole unity, there is a conference of elders- 
belor^ing to each congregation ; which directs its affairs, and 
to which all the members of the congregation are subject. This 
body, which is called the " Eldert Coherence of the Congrega- 
tion" consists, 1. of i.\iK Minister ■ 2. of the Warien ; 3, of a 
Miirried Pair, who care particularly for the spiritual welfare of 
the married people ; 4. of a SingU Clergyman, to whose cai* 
the single men and boys are more parlicularly committed ; and 
5. of those Women who assist in caring for the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of their own ses, and who, in this conference, 
have equal votes with tbe men. Tlu Elders' Conference of 
each Congregation is answerable for its proceedings to the Ei- 
ders' Conference of the Unity ; and visitations from the latter lo 
(he former, are held from time lo time, that the affairs of each 
congregation, and the conduct of its immediate governors, may 
be intimately known to the supreme executive government of 
the whole cburch._ In eveiy country they have snperintendants^ 
of their congregations in it, whom tbey call Pravineiali. These- 
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are g:enerall7 bi^ops, but a priest is likewise eligible to that 
office. 

In tnarritige they may form a coDnection with those only who 
are of their owq communion. The brother who marries a per- 
son not of their congregation, is considered as having quitted 
their church- leliovTship. There is, however, no objection to a 
sister's manying a person of approved piety in another commun- 
ion ; and some, by express license, are permitted still (o ioin ill 
iheii church ordinances, as before. A brottier may maice his 
own choice of a partner in society, and both parties may reject- 
the proposals made to them ; but as aU intercourse between the 
different sexes is less frequent amoiw them than elsewhere, and 
few opportunities of ftu'ming particular attachments are found ; 
tbey usually rather refer the choice to their friends and inti- 
mates, than decide for themselves. As the lot must be cast to 
sanction their union, each receives bis partner as a divine ap- 
pointment ; and, however strai^e this method may appear. 
there are perhaps no where fewer unhappy marriages to be found 
tban among the brethren. In their settlements, at all hours, 
whether day or night, some persons of both sexes are appointed 
by rotation to pray for the society. 

What chiefly characterizes the Moravians, and holds Ihem up 
to the attention and admiration, and for the eiample of all others, 
is tbeir missionary seal. In this they are superior to eveiy 
other body of Christians whatever. Their missionaries are all 
of them volunteers ; for it is an inviolable maxim with them to 
persuade do men to engage in missions. They are all of one 
mind as to the doctrineslh^ teach, and seldom make an attempt 
where there are not several of them in the mission. Their zea) 
is calm, steady, and persevering. They would- reform the 
world, but are careful how they c^uarrel with it. They cany 
their point by address, and the insinuations of modesty and 
mildness, wluch commend them to all men, and give offence to 



SWEDENBORGIANS, OR NEW JERUSALEM CHURCHY 

This sect owes its origin to one of the most eitraordinaty 
men that has existed in modem times : the late Honourable 
Baron Snedenbor^. the sen.of a pious bifhop of West Gothnia, 
in Sweden, bom at Stockholm in 1689, and who died in London 
in the year H'lZ, altera life spent in the acquirement of almost 
eveiy species of human learning, and the propagation of reli- 
gious doctrines unlike every thing the Cfbristian world bad 
before been accustomed to. 

The following extract of a letter, written by the baron him- 
self, will serve to convey an idea of the nature of his supposed. 
— '--'--, and of his own personal character. 
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" In tiie year 1710, I began my travels, first into England, 
and afterwards into Holland, France, and Germany, acid return- 
ed home in 1714. In the year 1716, and afterwards, I fre- 
quently conveised nith Charles XII. King ofSneden, who was 
pleased to beato?f on me a lai^ share of nis favour, and in that 

irear appointed roe to the office of assessor in the metallic cot- 
ege, in which office I continued from that time till the year 
1747, when I quitted the office, but still retain the salary annex- 
ed to it, as an appointment for life. The reason of my with- 
drawing; from the business of that employment was, that I migiit 
be more at liberty to apply myself to that new function to which 
the Lord had called me. About this time a place of higher dig- 
nity in the state was offered me, which 1 declined to accept, 
lest it should prove a snare to me. In 1719 I was ennobled bv 
Ctueen Ulrica Eleonora, and named StMifen^rg'; from which 
time 1 have taken my seat with the nobles of the equestrian 
order, in the triennial assemblies of the states. 

" Whatever of worldly honour and advantage may appear to 
be in (he things before -mentioned, 1 hold them as matters of low 
estimation when compared to the honour of that sacred office to 
which the Lord himself hath called me, who was graciously 
pleased to manifest himself to me his unworthy servant, in a 
personal appearance in the year 1743 ; to open inme a sight of 
the spiritual world, and to enable me to converse with spirits 
and angels ; and this privilege has been continued to me to this 
day. From that time I began to print and publish various un- 
known Arcana, that have been either seen by me, or revealed 
to me, concerning heaven and bell ; the state of men after 
death ; the true worship of God ; the spiritual sense of the 
Scriplares ; and many other important truths tending to salva- 
tion and true wisdom." 

The fint, and leading doctiine of this chur<^, as inculcated in 
the writings of the Baron, relates to the person of Jesus Christ ; 
and to the redemption wrought, not purcnased.by him. Oalhia 
subject, it is insisted, that Jesus Christ is Jehovah, manifested 
in tne flesh, and that became intothe world to glorirr his bumait 
nature, by making it one with the divine. It is, therefore, in- 
sisted further, that the kitmam^ of Jesus Christ is itself divine, 
by virtue of its indissoluble union with the indwelling Father, 
and that thus, as to his humanity, He is the .Vediator between 
God and man, since there is now no other medium of God's 
access to man, or of man's access to God, but this Divine Hv- 
tnanity, which was assumed for this purpose. Thus it is taught, 
that in the person of Jesus Christ dwells the whole Trini^^ of 
Fattier, Son, and Holy Spirit ; the Father constituting the sou) 
of the above humanity, whilst the humanity itself is the Son, and 
the divine virtue, or operation proceedii^ from it, is the Holy 
Spirit, formuig altogether one God, just as the soul, the body» 
'and operation of man, form one man. 

On the sutgect of the redemption wrought by this Incarnate 
God, it is taught, that it consisted not in the vicarious sacrifice 
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of one God, as some cooceive, to satisfy the justice, or, as otbers 
express it, to appease the wralfa of another God, but in the real 
subjugation of the powers of darkness and their removal front 
man, 1)^ continual combats and victories over them, during his 
abode in the world : and in the consequent descent to man of 
dirine power and life, which was brDU|bt near to him in ibe 
thus ^rified humanity of (bis combatting Qod. 

2. The sense of the letter of tbe holy word, sa^s he, is the 
ban», the conitntnl, and tbe ^rmamtnt, of its spiritual and ce-^ 
lest jal senses, being written according to the doctrine of convs- - 
pendencies between Ibings spiritual and things natural ; and 
thus designed bj the Most High as the vehicle of communica- 
tion of the eternal spiritual truths of his kii^dom to tbe minds [>f 
men. 

3. A Unrd distinguisbii^ doctrine, which mark.i the character 
of the writing of Baron Swedeuboi^, is the doctrine relative to 
life, or to that rule of conduct on the part of man which is truly 
acceptable (o the Deity, and at the same time conducive to 
man s eternal happiness and salvation, by comoinii^ him ^ith 
his God. This rule is taught to be simply this, " to aktai all 
blown evils as tint agaimt God, and at the tame time to love, 
to eheridi, and to practice wiuUioeaeri) 'a'ite,virtuott), and holy, 
ai being mott agreeable to the will of God, and to the spirit of 
hit precmli." 

4. A fourth distinguishing doctrine, inculcated iti the same 
writings, is the doctrine of C5- ope ration, on the the part of man, 
with the Divine Grace or agency of Jesus Christ. On this 
subject it is insisted that man ought not indolently lo hangdotrn 
bis hands, under the idle expectation thai God will do eveiy 
tbing for him in tbe wa;r of Purihcalion and Hegeneration, 
without any exertion of his own ; but that he is bound by uie 
above law of co-operation, to exert himitlf, as if the whole 
progress of bis puriiication and re^neration depended entirely 
on hisown exertion ; yet, in exerting himself, he is continually 
to recollect, and humbly to acknowledge, that all bis power to 
do so is from above. It is insisted, on this interesting subject, 
that the doctrine of co-operation supplies no ground for the es- 
tablishment of man's merit and independence on the divine aid, 
since it is oontinualiy taught in tbe writings in question, that all 
man's freedom, as well as his power of co-operation, is lh& per- 
petual gift of the most merciful and eracious God, 

5. AjS/iA, and last distinguishing doctrine taught in the theo- 
logical writings of our author, relates to man's connexion with 
the other worRi, and its various inhabitants. On this subject it 
is insisted, not only from the authority of the sacred Scriptures, 
bnt aiKo from the experience of tbe author himself, that every 
man is in continual association with angels and spirits, and that 
without such association be could not possibly think, or exert 
any living faculty. It is insisted further, that man, according 
to bis life in tbe wodd, takes np his eternal abode, either with 
itfigela <^ light, or with tbe spirits of dai^neu { with the former. 
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if he is wise to live according: to the precepts of God's holy 
word, or with the latter, if, through foilv and Iran^resslon, he 
rejects the counsel and guidance of the Most High. 

ARIANS, a denoraination which arose about the year 315, 
and owed its origin to Arius, presbyter of Alexandria, a man of 
subtle turn, and remarkable eloquence. He maintained that 
the Son was totally and essenttallj dislincl from the Father ; 
that he was the first and noblest of alhthose beings whom God 
(he Father had created out of nothing, the Instrumeot by whose 
subordinate operations the Almightr Father formed the i ' 



:, and therefore inferior to the Father both in dignity and 
lure. He added that the Holy Spirit was of a nature differ- 

1 from that of the Father atid of the ! 



The modem Arians, to pro»e the subordination and inferior- 
ity of Christ to Ood the Father, argue thus : I. That in the 
scripture the Father is styled the one, or only God : Matlh. six. 
17 ; Malth. Miii. 9 ; Mark, v. 7 ; Eph. ir. 6 ; Matth. xxvii. 
46 : John, kx. 17 ; John siv. 28 ; John xvii. 3-3, 1 1, 21, 24, 
25 ; I Cor. viii. 6 ; Epbes. (v. 6. 2. That there are nume- 
rous tests of scripture, in nhich it is declared that reticious 
worship is referred to the Father only. Matth. iv. 10 ; John, 
iv. 23 ; Acts, iv. 24 ; 1 Cor. i. 4. 

SOCINIANS', a denomination which appeared in the 16th 
century, followers of Lelius Socinus and Faustus Socinus, his 
nephew. Their principal tenets are : 1. That the holy scrip- 
tures are to be understood or explained in such a manner as te 
render them conformable to the dictates of right reason and 
sound philosophy. 2. That Jesus Christ, who was conceived 
bj the Holy Ghost, bom of (be Virgin Maiy, was the tnie Mes- 
siah, and the chief of the prophets — that before he rommenced 
his ministry, be was t^ken up into heaven, and instructed fully 
in the object of Jiis mission : after which he relumed to earth, 
to promulgate a new rule of life— to propagate divine truth by 
his mtnistiy, and to con6rm it by his death : in reward for 
which he is raised to dominion and glory. 3. That those whe 
believe and obey the voice of this divine teacher, (which is in 
the power of every one) shall, at the last day, he raised from 
the dead and made elemally. happy ; while on the other hand 
the wicked and disobedient shall be tormented and destroyed. 

This denomination differ from the Arians in the following par- 
ticulars : — The f^inians assert that Christ was simply a man, 
and conseouently had no existence before his appearance in the 
world. The Arians maintain that Christ was a super-angelic 
being, united to a human body ; that, though himself created, 
he was the creator of all other things under God, and the instm- 
ment of all the divine communications to the patriarchs. 

The Socinians say that (he Holy Ghost is the power and vrii- 
dom of God, which is God. The Arians suppose tha'. the Holy 
Spmt IS the creature of (k« Son. and wbsement to him 'm tbe 
troTK at redemption. 
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rREE-THlNKING CHRISTIANS are aBectofUnHarianS, 
wbo sprung up in Loodoii, about ten or twelve veara ago. With 
the Unitarians thej deny the divinilj of Christ's petaoa, but be- 
liflTC in the limne character or mlure of bis roissionaa a teacb«r 
of religion. They regard the New TcstameDt as the oaW 
authentic rule of laith and practice. Tbey believe the churcfa 
of God to consist of an assembly of men, believing; the truth of 
Christianity, and united under the auUiority of Jesus, in the 
bonds of Christian felloivship. They reject Baptism, the Lord'i 
Supper, and public social worship. In their assemblies, there- 
tore, (hey have neither singing nor prayer ; and they renouace 
all those doctrines usually termed orthodox in otber societies, 
as the TrinilT, the Atonement, original sin ; the existence of 
devils, and of both go*d and evil spirits or angels ; the elemity 
of fulnre puoiithments ; Ibe immateriality and immortality of 
the iroul ; the inspiration of the bible ." as a book," though 
they admit the origin of revelation, and the miracles, and other 
partsofthe sacrea sciptures. 

Their public meetings are conducted af^r tiie manner of ag 
ordinary Debating or Philosophical Society ; and they frequent' 
ly differ in l|ieir opiniotis amongst themselves. They ail in their ■ 
meetings with covered beads, like the Quakers, and make veiy 
free in censuring, if not condtrmning. all other sects nf Chris- 
tians whatever, being extremely lavish is Ibeir abuse of the 
priesthood. 

DESTRDCTIONISTS, a denomination who leacb that the 
final putiisbinent threatened in the gospel to the wicked and im- 
penitent, consists not in eternal misery, but in a total extinc- 
tion of being ; and that the sentence of annihilation shall be ex- 
ecuted witb more or less torment, in proportion to the greater 
or less guilt of the criminal. They take fur graoted tbat the 
scripture word dettruction. means annihilation. 

In defence of this system it is ai^ued, that there are many 
passages of scripture in which the ultimate punishoient to nhick 
wicked Dieo should be adjudged, is defined in the most precise 
terms, to be an everlasting deiiructiort. They say that ttemal 
pwUikmeM, which is opposite to eUraal life, is not a stale of 
perpetual miseiy, hut total and '' everlasting destrvction from 
the preunct of the Lard." which is " the atcond dtolh" from 
which there is no resurrection. 

Against this scheme it is urged. 1. That the punishment of 
annihilation admits of no degrees. 2. That this destruction is ■ 
not described as the end, butthe beginning of miseiy. 3. That 
the punishment of the wicked is to be Ihe same as that of fallen 
angels. Mattb. ixv. 41 — f,. As the happiness of the just does 
not consist in eternal being, but well-beiiw,sathepuDish[nent of 
the wicked requires the idea of eteroal su&ring to support the 
vrntnat. 
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ANTINOMIANS. Theyderire tbeirnamefnunwid', agrainst, 
and nonioi, lair, as being against the moral Ian ; not merely as 
a covenant of life, but also as a rule of conduct to belkvers. 
Tbe Antinomians took their origin fi-om Juhn Agricola, about 
the year 1638, who taught that the law is noway necessary 
under the goape) ; that good works do not promote our saWa- 
tion, nor ill ones hinder it. That the sins of the elect are so 
imputed lo Christ, as that though he did not commit them, jet 
they became actually his transgressions, and ceased to be theirs; 
that Christ's righteousness is so imputed lo the elect, that Ihey 
ceasii^ lo be sinners, are as righteous as he was. Antlnoraiana 
also hold, that an elect person is not in a condemned state vrhjle 
an unbeliever, and should he happen to die before God call him 
to believe, lie would not be lost. Thtffolloming are some of 
the principal texts from whence tiiese sentiments were defend* 
ed. 2 Cor. v. 21; Rom. vjii. 33; Heb. viji. 12; Rom. 
viii. 28. 

JUMPERS, so called from their ))ractice of jumping during 
the time allotted for religious worship and instruction. They 
onginated in Wales, about ihe year 1760. They persuade 
Uiemsclves that they are involuntarily acted upon by some 
divine impulse ; and being intoitcatecf with this imaginary in- 
spiration, they utter their rapture and their triumph with great 
wildnexa ana incoherence ; with great jesticulaljon and vucif- 
eratiou ; and they ultimately begin to laugh and sing, dance 
aiftl jump, in all directions, males and females commingled in 
one general mass, in the mean time calling out, in thehoai^est 
and coarsest roatmer possible, gogoniatU I gogonionl! glory ! 
glory! 

DUNKEHS, a denomination which took its rise in the year 
1724. It was founded by Conrad Peysal, a German, who, 
weary of the world, retired to an agreeable solitude, within 
fifty miles of Philadelphia, for the more free exercise of reli- 
gious contemplation. Curiosity attracted followers, and bis sim- 
ple and enga jing manners made proselytes. 

Their habit seems peculiar to themselves, consiitii^ of A 
long tunic, or coat, reaching down lo their heels, with a sash, 
oy girdle, round the waist, and a cap, orhood, hanging irom the 
shoulders, like the dress of (be Dominican friars. The men do 
sot shave the head or beard. The men and women have sepa- 
rate habitations and distinct govemmenis : for the breibren and 
sisters do no! meet together even at their devotions. They live 
. chiefly upon roots and other vegetables ; tbe rules of their so- 
ciety not allowing them flesh, except on particular occastons, 
when they hold what they call a love-feast ; at which time the 
bivlhren and sisters dine together in a iaige apartment, and eat 
nuttoo, but no other meat. Dunkers allow of no intetcounse 
between the bretfarea ami sibIms, not eveq by marriage. 
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The principal tenet of the Dunkers appears to be this : That 
future ha|>pines3 ia only to be attained by penance and outvrard 
inortilicationa in this life ; and that as Jesus Christ h^ his meri- 
torious sufierines became the Redeemer of mankind in general, 
so each itidiviaual of the human race, by a life of abstinence 
and restraint, should work out bis otrn salvation. They are 
diar|;ed with holding; the doctrine of supererogation ; they deny 
theeteriiity -of future punishments, and believe that the souls of 
(be just are employed lo preach the gospel to those who have 
baa no revelation in this life. They suppose tlie Jewish aab- 
balfa, sabbatical year, and year of jubilee, are typical of cer- 
tain periods after the general judgment, in which tbe souls of 
Ibnse who are so far bunibleii as to acknowledge God and 
Christ, are received to felicity ; while those who conliuue ob- 
stinate are reserved in torments until the grand period typified 
by the jubilee arrives, in which all shall ne made eventually 
happy. They also deny tbe imputation of Adam's sin to bis 
posterity. So that they are Universal is ts. But they disclaim 
violence, even in cases of self-defence, and suffer themselves io 
be defrauded or wronged rather than to go law ; on which ae- 
•ount they have been called the harmteii Dufikers. 

HOPKINSIANS, or Hopkintohiaks, so called from the 
Rev. Samuel Hopkins, D. D. pastor of the tirst Coi^regational 
church at Newport, Rhode-Island. The following is a summary 
«f their distinguishing' teseis, njth a few of the reasons by which 
they are supported. 

1. That all'true holiness consists in disinUrtited bentvolenct. 
The law of (ilod is the standard of all moral rectitude, or Aolt- 
neii. This IS reduced into love lo God and to our neighbour ; 
and universal good will comprehendajll the love to God, our 
neighbour, and ourselves, required in the diviiw law, and there- 
fore must be the whole of holy obedience. 

2. That all sin consists in leljishnut. By this is meant an in- 
terested affection, by which a person sets aimself up as tbe su- . 
preme, or only object of regard ; and nothing is lovely in bis 
view, unless suited to promote his private interest. This self- 
tove is, every degree of it, enmity against God ; it is not sub- 
ject to the law of God, and is the only affection that can oppose 
it. It is the foundation of all spiritual blindness, and tbe source 
of all idolatry and false religLon. It is the foundation of all 
covetousness and sensuality ; of all falsehood, injustice, andop- 
preMian 1 aiJ it excites mankind by undue methods to invade 
the properly of otbers. Self-love produces ail the violent pas- 
sions ; envy, wrath, clamour, and evil speaking : and every 
thing contrary to the divine law, is briefly comprehended in this 
fruitful source of iniquity, >clf-lovr. 

3. That there are lio promises of regenerating grace made to 
tbe actions of (he unregenerate. For as far as men act fro^n 
self-love, tbey act from a bad end i for those who have no true 
[ove to God, really fulfil no duly when th&y attend «n the exter- 
nals of religiott 
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4. Thai dw impotCDcj of sinners, wrtb reipecl (o belreving 
ID Christ, is do! nalursl, but vuiral : fcr it is » plain diclate of 
cnramun sense, that natural imposBibilit]^ excludes all blame. 
But an Bniriiling mind is universetly considered as a crime, and 
BOt as an excose ; aod it is the vei; tbing nberein am iridced- 
nefts consists. 

6. Tbat, in order to faith in Christ, a sinner must approre in 
hb heart of the divine conduct, even (Aoiw^ Ood shonid cait htm 
affforeetTi which however neither implies love to misery, Dof 
hatred of happiness. For if the law is good, death is oue td 
those ivho have broken rt ; and the judge of all the earth cannot 
bat do right. Gen iviii. 25. It would bring everlasting re- 



we thai) be prepared to look to the free g;r»c« of God, through 
Christ'!' redemption. 

6. That the infinitely wise and hoi; God has exerted his om- 
orpotent power, in soch a manner as he ptoposed should be 
followed with (he existence and entrance of moro^ foi in the 
system. FtM" i) must be admitted on all hands, that God has a 
perfect knowledge, foresight, and viewof all possible existencet 
and events. If that system and scene of operation, in which 
moral evil should never have existence, was actually preferred 
in the divine mind, certainly the Deity is infinitely dtsappoinied 
in the issue of his own operaticnis. 

7. That the ir.trudactioo of nn is, upon the wbc^, for the 
general ^ood. For the wisdom and power of the. Deify are dis- 
played m carrying on desipfns of the greatest good : and the 
existence of moral evil has, undoubtedly, occasioned a more 
fgll, perfect, and glorious discovery of Ibe m6nite perfections of 
the divine nalore, than ceuld otberwiae have be«;n made tu th« 
vie«^ o f creatures. 

8. Th^t repen.ance is htfare faith in Christ. By this is not 
intended, that reppiitanc« is befori! a speculative belief of the 
being and perfectioits of God and of the pereon and character of 
Christ ; but onlj, that true repentance is previous to a aaviitf 
faith in Christ, m which the believer is united to Cbnsl, and 
entitled to the benefits of bis meditHtJon and atonement. So 
Christ commanded, Aqienl we, imdhtUeve thtgntpel; and Paul 

S reached T*pwtmtte tawnTdi Got/, and faitk inward our Lord 
•naChTitl. Mark i. IS. Acts xi. 21. 

9. That, thoi^b men became sinners by Adam, according to 
a divine constitution, yet they were, aiidare accountable for no 
sins but personal : for, ( 1.1 A'dam's act, in eating the forbidden 
fruit, was not the act of his posterity : therefore, they did not 
sin at the same time he did. (2.) The sinfulness of that act 
could not be trataferred to them afterwards : because Ibe sin- 
nilness of an act can no more f>e transferwdTrom one person to 
another, than an act itself. ,(3.) Therefore AdamV act, in eat- 
ing the foTbidd«D ftuii, iras not the cowe, but tally the occanm 
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of his posteHty's beii^ siiinen. Adam sinned, and now God 
brings^i» posterity into the world sinnon. 

10. That (hough believers are justified througk Christ's 
righteousness, ^et bis righteousness is not irata/errtd to thetn. 
For personal righteousness cannot be transferred from one per- 
son to another ; nor personal siir, otbertvise the sinner would be 
innocent and Christ the sinner. 

The Hopkinsians warmly advocate tbe doctrine of Ibe divine 
decrees, that of particular election, total depravity, tlie sfjecial 
influences of the spirit of God iu regeneiation, justification by 
faith alone, the final perseverance of tbe saints, and (be consist- 
ency between entire freedom and absolute dependencw ; and 
therefore claim, since tbe world will make distinctions, to be 
called the Hopkinsian Caivinius. 

SHAKERS^ or Shakihc Quakers, a sect which originated in 
Lancashire, England, with James VVadley, a tailor, aud his 
wife Jane. Tbey pretended to extraordinary. visions and new 
revelations, wbicb however gradually subsided, till a new im- 

ftetus was given by Anne Lee, who became a distii^uished , 
eader of Ibis denomination. She was received and acbnow- ' 
ledged by the Shakers as the first mother, or spiritual parent, in 
the line of the females, andHbe second beir in (he covenant of 
life, according to (hi 
she, and a number oi 

New-Yorii. Be ii^ joined by others here, tbey settled near 
Albany, where (hey nave spread their opinions, and increased 
to a considerable number. 

The tenets on which tbe Shakers most dwell, are those of 
human depravity, and of tbe miraculous effusion of (be Holy 
Sfiirit. Their leading practical tenet is the abolition of mar- 
Twgt, or indeed the total separation of the seies. They assert 
that the day of judgment is past, and consider (heir testimony 
as a new dispensation, which Ibey call Chriii') second appear- 
anci, Tbey maintain (hat i( is unlawful to take oaths, game, 
or use compliments to each other. In (heir worship (bey prac- 
tice a regular, solemn, uniform donee, to a regular, .°olemn 
hymn, which is sung by tbe elders, and as regularly conducted 
as a proper band of music. They practice a community of 
goods, and hold that Dothir^'short of this union in all things, 
both f piritua) and temporal, can rons(itu(e a true church. The 
governmeniof the Society h »fsted ina ministry, consisting of 
male and female. 

In the beginning of the year 17K0, the Society -consisted of 
only ten or twelve persons, all of whom came fi-om Ei^land. 
.At present, the first andlarsest Society is at New-Lebanon, in 
the state of New-York, and rorsists of betwetn 600 and 600 
-'?rsons. There is alsoone at Walervliet, near Albany, contain- 
g upwards of 200 persons. One at Hancock, in tne stale of 
__assachu9e(l3, containing about 300 merabira. One at Tyring- 
Jiam, in the same slate, containing about 100 members. One 
16» 
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it Enfield, Connecticut, which conlaiDs about SOO meiiibeiE. 
One at Harvard, in the state of Massachusetts, which contains 
about SOO mefflbets. One at Shirley, conlainmg about loO 
members. Ttiere are, in addition lo the above, tour distinct 
Societtes in New- Hampshire and MaiDe. containit^ upwards of 
750 members, and fire in the Western States, containing aboui 
1700 members. The number of believeis, both in the Eastern 
and Western States, eice«d 4000. 

The SANDEMANIANS, or Glassiles, so called from Mr. 
Sandeman, an ekler in one of these churches. Their Jeadti^ 
sentiments are. 1. That justifjing faith is no more than a simple 
belief of the truth, orHhe divine leslimony rassively received. - 
2, That this divine testimony is in itseff sufficient ground of 
hope, to those who helieve it, without any thing wroueht in us, 
or done by us, to give it a particular direcliou lo ourselves. 

The principal practices in which thej^ differ from other de- 
oaminstions are as follows : They administer the Lord's stm- 
per every Sabbath. They make weekly collections beibre tfae 
turd's supper, for the support of the poor, &c. In the interval 
between their morning and afternoon service, they have tbehr 
l(rve-fea>lt, of which every one is required to pailake. At these 
love~feasts, and <^ (be aamission of a new member, they use the 
kiss of charity, c« the salulii^ each other with a holy kiss, a 
duty they believe elpressly enjoined— Rom. ivi. 16, and in 1 
Cor ivi. 80. They also practice washii^ each other* feet, for 
wbich usage they allege John xiii. 14, 15. They hold to com- 
munity ofgoDds, so far as that every one is loconsider what he 
halh liable to the calls of the poor and of the church. With 
excommunicated persons they bold it unlawful either to eat or 

Mr. Sandeinan came to New-England and settled a society 
at Boston, Danbury, &c. He died al Danbury in 1771. 

The S0UTHC0TTIAN8, or followers of the late Joanna 
Southcolt. This poor woman set forth that she was divinely 
inspired, and had a commission to announce to the vrorld the 
speedy reign of Christ upon earth. She even pretended to 
have been miraculously pregnant of the divine Shiioh ; but 
alas ! (he poor woman expired before her delivery ; and when 
ber body was opened, no appearance of a child could be foundi 

WILKINSON, Jemima, an American female tff some noto- 
riety. She asserted that in 1776, she was taken sicb, and actu- 
ally died, and her soul went to reside irt Heaven. Soon after 
herbod^ was reanimated with tRe spirit and power of Christ, 
upon which sbe set up as a public teacher. She pretended to 
foretel future events, to discern the secrets of the heart, and to 
have the power of liealirK disea'«>!'. She acknowledged nO 
other name but that of Vnrvtnal Fntwi, 
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UNIVERSALISTS are (hose who suppose that, as Christ 
AWd for all, so, before he ^all have delivered up his mediatori- 
al kiiwdom to the Father, all shall be brought to A participa' 
tionofthebenelilsof his death, in their restoration to holiness 
and happiness. They teach that the wicked will receive a 

mishtnetit apbwlioned to their crimes ; that punishment itseli 
mediatorial work, and founded upon mercej' ; that it is a 
n of humbling, subduing, and finally reconciling' the sinner 
to God. They suppose that the words eternal, everlaslitig, &c. 
as they sometimes apply to the things which have ended, so 
they cannot apply to endless misery. They say (his doctrine 
is. most constjna'nt to the perfecltDns of the Deity, most worthy 
of the character of Christ, and that the scriptures cannot be 
reconciled upon any other plan. 

The aigoments -used by Universalists are, 1. Christ died not 
for a select number of men only, but for mankind vniversallp : 
for, say they, the scriptures are fdl on thi» point. 1 Thes. v. 
10 ; 1 Cor. sr. 3 : Rom. v. 6" ; Pet. iii. 18 ; John i. 29 ; John 
iii. IG, 17 ; ) John ii. S ; Heb. ii. 9. 3. It is the purpose of 
God, that mankind universally, in consequence of the death of 
hisscm Jesus, shall certainly and linallybe saved. Rom. v. 13 ; 
Rom. viii. 19, 24 ; Col. i. 19,20 ; Eph. iv. 10: Eph. i. 9. lO; 
2 Tim. i. 4. 3. As a mean for salvation, God will sooner or 
later, in this stale or another, reduce them all under a willing 
and obedient subjection to bis moral government. 1 Johniti. 8 ; 
John i. 29 ; Matth. i.'21 ; Psalm viii. 5, 6 ; Heb. ii. 6, 9 : 
Phil. ii. 9, 1 1 ; 1 Cor. xv. 24, 29. 

Their opponents observe that the scriptures expressly declare 
that the punishment of the finally impenitent shall be eternal, 
Hatth. xvii. 8 ; Matth. ixv. 4 1 , 46 ; Mark ix. 43 ; ReV. xiv. 
n ; 2. Thes. i. 9 ; Eph. ii. IT ; Jude 13 ; Rev. ix. 3 ; Rev. 
XI. 10 ; Matth. xii. 81, 32 ; Luke xii. 10 ; Mark iii. 29 ; • 
John v. 16 I Heb. i. 4, 6 ; Heb. x. 26, 27 ; Matth. xxvi. 24 
Mark ix. 45, 46. 

MENNONITES, a sect of Baptists, who are said to believe 
iBat the' New Testament is the only rule of faith ; that tbe 
terms person and Trinity are not to be used when speaking of 
tbe Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; that tbe Gr^t man was not 
created perfect, (all Mennonites may not unite in this belief) ; 
that it is unlawful to take oaths or to wage war ; 
sion ; that infants are not the proper subjects of 
that minislersofthe^spel ought not to receive sj 
maintain that practical piety is the essence o 
debar none from their assemblies who lead p 

Seir private meetings every person has liberty ti 
ennonites in Pennsylvania do not baptize by ir 
common method is to baptize the person kneelin 
holds his bands over him, into which tbe deacc 
through which it runs on the head of tbe baptizt 
Succeeds tbe imposition of kaads and pn^er. 
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HILLENNARIANS. thote who believe thsl Christ wJU 
reien personally on earth for a thousand years with the saints, 
before the end of the world and after the 6rst resurrection. 
The ancient Millennarians held that af^er the coming of Anti- 
christ, and (he destruction which will follow, (here shall be a 
first resurrect ion of the jusi alone ; thai all who shall be found 
on earth, eood and bad, shall remain ative : that Jesus Christ 
. will then descend from heaven in his glory. That Jerusaletn 
will be rebuilt as described in Revelation, chap. xxi. and Eze- 
kjel ixxvi. chap, and that Christ will here establishhis kingdom 
and reien with the prophets and saints for a thousand years, 
who win enjoy perfect felicity. The following are some of 
the texU wbtcn refer l<> this subject. Mat. xiiL 41. 43. Luke 
xvii. 29, 30. Acts iii. 21. Heb. i. 1 1, 12. 2 Pet. iii. 13. 
Rev. XX. 4. 6. Dan. ii. 36. However the Millennarians may 
differ araoJig themselves respecting the nature of this great 
event, it is aereed on all hands, (hat such a revolution will be 
effected in the latter days, by which vice, and its attendant 
misery, shaU be banished from the earth ; that the disseitsions 
and aniokisities by which the religious world bas been ^italed, 
will then cease to exist. 



THE ATHEISTS. 

The Atheists are those who deny the existenceof a God ; this 
is called speculative Atheism. Professing to believe in God, 
and yel actioK conlrai^, is called practical Atheism. Absurd 
and irralional as Atheism is, it has tiad its votaries and martyrs. 
The open avowal of Atheism by several of tlie leading mem- 
bera of the French Convention seems to have been an extraor- 
dinary moral phenomenon. 

Archbishop Tillotson justly observes, (hat speculative Athe- 
ism is unreasonable upon five accounts. 1 . Because il gives, no 
tolerable account of toe existence of the world. 2. It does not 
|;tve any reasonable accuuntof the universal consent of mankjnd 
in this apprehension that there is a God. 3. It requires more 
evidence of things than' Ibey are capable of giving. 4. The 
Atheist pretends to know (hat which no man can know. 6. 
Atheism contradicts itself. 

Under the first of these he (bus aigues — " I appeal to any 
man of reason whether any thing can be more unreasonabCe 
than obstinately to impute an effect to chance, which carries 
in the very face of il all the aisumenls and characters of a 
wise design and conlrivnnce, VVas ever a considerable work, 
in which there was required a great variety of parts, done by 
chance ? Will chance fit means to ends, .ind that in ten thousand 
instances, and not fail in any one ? How often might a man, after 
he bad jumbled a set of letters in a bag, fling Uiem out oa the 
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ground, be6tt9 Ibey would fall Into an exact poem ; jea, or so 
much as make a gond discogne in prose ? And ma; not a Ihlle 
book be as easilj made by chance, as tbe gnat rolums of the 
world ? How Ic^ mi^t a man be in sprinkling colour* upoa 
canvass witb a careleas hand, before tbey nnrald happen to 
Kiake an exact picture of a man ? And j> a man easier made 
hy chance than ha picture ? How long might Ivwinty thouiand 
blind men, who should be sent out from sereral remote parts of 
England, wander up and doim bdfure thej would meet on 
Saltsbaiy plain, aod fall into rauk and He in th« exact order 
of an army ? And, yet, this is nwch more easy to be imagined 
than baiv the innumerable blind parts of matter should rendez- 
vous themselves into a. world. A man that sees Henry the 
Seventh's chapel at Weslrainsler might with as good reason 
maintaifl [jea with much better, considfritig the vast difference 
betwixt that little structure and the hi^ fabric of the world] 
that it Was never contrived or bull! by anjf means, but tbat the 
Stones did bj chance ^row into those cunous geures into which 
they seem to have been cut and graven ; and tnat upon a time 
[as tales usually begin) the materials of that building, the atone, 
mortaf, timber, iron, lead, and gkts, tiappily met together, 
and very fortuoately ranged themselves into that delicate order 
in which we see them now, so close compacted, that it must b« 
ft verf great chance that parts them again. What would the 
world think o( a niflti that should advance such an opinion as 
this, and write a book for it ? ff tbey would do him right, they 
ought to took upon him as mad ; but ^et with a little mure 
reawn than anj man can have (o say, that the world was made 
by chance, or that the first men grew up out of the earth as 
plants do now. For, can any thing he more ridiculous, and 
against all reason, tfcan to aficribe ibe production of men to the 
first fniitflitness of tbe earth, without so much as one instance 
and experiment, in any age or history, to countenance so mon- 
strous a supposition ? The thing is, at first sight, so gross and 
palpable, that no discovrse about it can make it more apparent. 
Ana yet, these shamefdt beggars of principles give this preca- 
rious account of the originalof things ; assume to tbemselvei 
to be the men of reason, the great wits of the world, the only 
cautious and wary perscms that bate to be imposed upon, tbat 
mus! have convincing evidence for every thing, and can admif 
oi nothing without « clear demonstration of it." 



The Deists are a class of people, whose distii^utshing char- 
acter it is, not lo proffM any particular form or system of reli- 
gion ; but only to acknowledge the existence of a God, and to 
ft^lon tbe lijfht and law of Nature, rejecting revelation and op- 
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posing ChristianilT. The name of deists aeems to bave been 
not awuined, as toe deaumination of a parly, about the mid- 
dle ul the 16th centuiy, by some gentlemen in France and 
Italjr, *Tbo were desirous of thus disguisii^ their oppoailioo to 
Cbfistianity bj a more honourable appellation than that of 
atheists. Viret, an emioenl reformer, menliona certain persons 
in hisepislie dedjestoi;, prefixed to the second volume of hi> 
initruetion Ckretitnnt, publi^shed in 165'), nho called them- 
selves by a new name, that of deists. These, he tells us, pro- 
fessed to believe in God, but shewed no re|;ard to Jesus Christ, 
and considered the doctrine of the apostles and evai^elists as 
bblesand dreams. He adds, that they laugbed.at all religion, 
thnugh they oulwardiy conformed to Itie religion of those with 
whom tbey lived, or whom they wished to please, or feared to 
offend. 3ou)e, he observed, professed to believe the immor- 
talitjr of the soul ; others denied both this doctrine and that of 
providence. Many of them were considered as persons of 
acute and' subtile^enius, and took pains in disseminatmg their 
notions. The deists hold, that, considering the naultiplicity of 
religiorw, the numerous pretences to revelation, and the pre- 
carious, arguments generally advanced in proof thereof, the 
best and surest way is to return to the simplicity of nature, and 
the belief of one. God ; which is the only truth a^ed to by 
all nations. They complain, that the freedom •( tbiiJiine and 
reasoning is oppressed under the yoke 4f religion, and that 
the minds of men are tyrannized over, by the necessity im- 
posed on them of betieviiw inconceivable mysteries ; and con- 
tend that nothing should be required to be assented to or 
believed but what their reason cleaHy conceives. 

The distinguishing character of modern deists is, that they 
discard all pretences to revelation as the effects of imposture 
or enthusiasm. They profess a regard for natural ivIigioR, 
though they are far from beii% agreed in their notions coocem- 
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They are classed by some of their own ivrilers into mortal 
and immortal deists ; the latter acknovrledging a future state ; 
and the former denying it, or representiis it ss.very uncertain. 
Dr. Clarke distii^uishes four sorts of deisls. 1. Those who ' 
pretend lo believe the esistence of an eternal, infinite, independ- 
ent, intelligent Being, who made the world without concemii^ 
himself in the government of it. — 2. Those who believe the 
being and natural providence of God, but deny the difference 
of actions as morally good or evil, resolving it into the. ar- 
bitrary constitution of numan laws ; and therefore they sup- 
fose that God takes no notice of them. With respect to 
oth these classes, be observes tliat their opinions can con- 
slstpntly terminate in nothing but downright atheism. — 3. Those 
who, having rtght apprehensions concerning ibe nature, attri- 
bulea, and al|-govemir^ providence of God, seem also to 
^ve some notion of his moral perfecticuits : though they consider 
Ibem as transcendent, and such in nature and degree, that we 
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can form no true judgment, nor argue with any certaintj concenr* 
ing tbera : but tbey denj the immortality of human souls ; al- 
legiog that men perish at dealb, and that the preseDt lire is the 
whole of humanexisience. — 4. Those wtio believe the existence, 
perfections, and providence ol God, the obligations of natural 
religion, and a stale of future relribution, on the evidence of 
the light of Nature, without a divine jevelation. ; such as these, 
he says, are l\i-3 only true detsis : but th^ir principles, he ap- 
prehends, should lead them to embrace Chrislianiiy ; and 
therefore he concludes that there is now no consistent scheme of 
deism in tbe world. The first deistical writer of any note that . 
appeared in Great Britain was Herbert; baron of Cherbury. He 
lived and wrote in the seventeenth century. His book De Fer- 
Uatt was first published at Paris in 16S4. This, tc^ether wilJi 
hb book De Csutu Erroram, and his treatise De Religione 
Laici, were afterwards published In London. His celebrated 
work Dt Religione Gentilium, was published at Amsterdam in 
J663 in 4to., and in 1700 in 8vo. : and an English translation of 
it was published at London in 1706. As he was one of the first 
that fbrraed deism into a system, and asserted the sufficiency, 
universality, and absolute perfection of natural religion, with 
a view to discard all extraordinary revelation as useless and 
needless, we shall subjoin the live fundamentaJ articles of this 
universal religion. They are these : 1. There is one supreme 
God,— S. That he is chiefly to be worshipped.— 3, That piety 
and virtue are the principal part of his worship. — 4. That we 
mu^t repent of our sins ; and if we do so, God will pardon 
them.— 5. That there are rewards for good men and. punish- 
ments for bad men, both here and hereafter. A number of ad- 
vocates have appeared in the same cause ; and however they 
ma^ have differed among themselves, they have been agreed in 
their attempts of invalidalii^ the evidence and authority of 
divine revelaiion. We might mention Hob bes, Blount, Toland, 
Collins, Woolslon. Tindal, Moi^an, Chubb, lord Bolingbroke, 
Hume, Gibbon, Paine, and some add lord Shaftsbury to the 
number. Among foreigners, Voltair, Rosseau, Condorcet. and 
many other celebrated French authors, have rendered then*-, 
■elves conspicuous by tbsir deistisal writings. 
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JUDAISM. 



OF JUDAISM, OR THE RELIGION OF THE JEWS. 

The term Jtw* is (be appropriate denraniratioD of Ifae de- 
:-cendanU of Juilah. which soon included under it the Bei^a- 
mites, who joined tbemselves to the tribe of Judah, on the 
revolt of the other ten tribes from the bouse of David. After 
the Babylonish captivitj, when man; inilJFiduaU of tbese ten 
tribes returned with the men of Judah and Benjamin to rebuild 
Jerusalenii the term Jeira included tbem also, or rather was 
then extended \o«il the descendants of Israel who retained the 
Jewish religion, .whether they belonged to tfae two or lo ihe ten 
tribes ; whether the; returned into Judea or not. Hence, not 
only all the IsraeliteH of succeeding times have been called Jews, 
but all the descendants of Jacob are frequently so called by u> 
at present, and we speak even of their original dispensation as 
the Jewish dispensation. 

The expecletion of the promised Messiah is the leading 
tenet of the religion of the modem Jews ; and in this they differ 
widely from Christians, who believe that tbe Messiah has al- 
ready coDie, and that in Christ Jesus all the Jewish propbeciea 
respecting him were accomplished. Infatuated with the idea 
of a temporal Messiah and deliverer, who is to subdue the 
world 1 and reinstate them in (heir own land, the Jews still 
wait for his appearance ; but tbey have not fixed either the 
btace whence, or the time when, be is to come. Fiudins it 
difficult lo evade the force of ceitain texts in Isaiah, &c. winch 

Seak of a suffering Messiah, some hare bad recourse to the 
ea of two Messiahs, who are lo succeed each other ; Ben 
Joseph, of tfae tribe of Ephraim, in a state of humiliation and 
suffering ; and Ben David, of the tribe of Judab, in a state of 
glory, magnificence, and power. As to the characler and mis- 
sion of their Messiah, he is to be of the tribe of Judah, the 
lineal descendant of David, and called by bis name, and to be 
endued with the spirit of prophecy ; and his especial mission 
is, to restore the dispersed sheep of Israel, plant them safely in 
their own land, subdue their enemies, and by that means briiK 
ttie whole world to the knowledge of the one true God. Tbe 
Jews sav, that bis coming and their restoration have not yet 
liken place^ liecause tkey are still unirortby to be ndeemedf 
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and have not relented, or bave not ^et received the fill) nms- 
ure of their punishment. Yet, ihev iiuist.lhat their redenptioo 
fs not conditional, but mil tafte place at the i^tpointed titne, 
though they should not repenl ; that Ood will not redeem and 
restore them for any merit of their own, biit for his name's sake, 
for the sake of the few righteous, and also in consideration of 
M-hat they ^ill be after their redemption, when thev will all be 
good and righteous. They believe that Judea will be the seat 
of those wars which will precede their redemption ; and that, 
aAer due reogeance taken on the nations for the cruelties exer- 
cised on the people of God, duriii); this Ions: and deplorable 
captivity, they wnl terminate in the complete subjection of all 
nations to the power of the Messiah, and in the introduction of 
ttniversal peace and happiness that shall never more be inter- 
rupted. ThouKh they profess to know nothing of tbe abode, or 
[iresent state, ufthe ten tribes, yet they believe that thev are 
out only in name, and shall be restored tc^ether with Judah 
Mid Benjamin : that all those Jews who bave embraced 
Christianity or Mafaometanism, shall then return to the religion 
of their fathers ; and that their nation, thus restored and united, 
shall never aeain go into captivity, nor ever be in sutyection to 
any power ; but that all the nations of the world shall thence- 
forward be subject to tbem. Judea will then again became 
fruitful ; Jerusalem " will be built on its ancient ground -plot ;" 
and the real descendant* of the priests and Leviles will be rein- 
stated in their respective offices, thouEb they may have been 
forced to apostaliKe. Then also will be restored the spirit of 
propbecT, tne ark and cherubim, fire from heaven, &c., as for- 
merly, lUj^he tabernacle, in tbe wilderness, and in SoIomfHi'a 
temple. In few, then will idolatry wholly cease in the earth, 
and all men will acknowledge -the unity of God, and his kii^- 
dom, (Zech. xiv. 9.) Such are the expectations of the modem 
Jews, with respect to the Messiah and his kingdom, which 
they still ttvow to be not of a spiritual, but of a temporal na- 
ture. 

The Jewi aie scattered over the face of the whole earth, 
wherever at least there can be ftHind the least traffic of a profit- 
aUe nature, connected with what are called civilized nations. 

The early history of the Jews ia to be found in the books of 
fte Old Testament ; and the Pentateuch particularly should be 
consulted for a. complete system of Judaism. 

The religious tenets of Ike modem Jews are to be found in 
tbe celebrated confession of faith drawn up by Maimonides at 
the cloee of the twelMt century. It is as follows ; 

1. I believe with a true and perfect faith, that God is tbe 
Creator (whose name ho blessed,] governor, and maker of all 
creatures ; and that be hath wrought all things, worketh, and 
shall WMMS, forever. — 2. 1 believe, with perfect faith, that the 
Creator (whose name be blesaed) is one ; and that such an unitT 
as is in him can be found in none other ; and that be alone bath 
been our God. ii, and fur ever shall be.— 3. I believe, with a 
W 
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perfect faith, that the Creator (*ri>ose name be bleased) ia not 
corporeal, not to be comprehended with anj bodily properties ; 
and that there is no bodily essence that can be likened uDto 
him. — 4. I believe, with a perfect failb, the Creator [nboK 
name be blessed] to be the Snt and the last, that nothing waa 
. before him, and that be shall abide the last for ever. — 5. 1 be- 
lieve, with a perfect faith, that the Creator (whose name be 
blessed] is to be worshipped, and noue else. — 6. I believe, witb 
a perfect faith, that all the words of the prophets are true- — 
7. 1 believe, with a perfect faith, that the prophecies of Moses 
our master, (may he rest in peace !] were true ; that he was the 
father an4 chief^of all wise men that lived before him, or ever 
shall live after him.-— 8. 1 believe with a perfect faith, that all 
the law, which at this day is found in our hands, was delivered 
by God himself to our master Moses, [God's peace be with 
kim.}— 9. I believe, with a perfect laith, that the same law is 
never to be changed, nor any other to be eiven us of God 
(whose name be blessed.) — 10, I believe, &c. that God [whose 
name be blessed) understandeth all the works and thoi^ts of 
men, as it is written in the prophets ; be fashionelfi their hearts 
alike, he understandeth all tlieir wmis. — ]]. I believe, &c 
that God will recompense good to them that keep bis command- 
ments, and will punish them who transgress them. — 12. 1 
believe, he. that the Messiah is ^el to come iJgfi although h« 
retard his coming, yet 1 will wail ibr him lilrhecome.' — 13. I 
believe, lie. that itie dead ^all be restored to life, when it shall 
aeem fit nnto God, the Creator (whose name be blessed, and 
memory celebrated world niihout end. Amen.) 

But the great and distinguishing doctrine of tha Jews, like 
that of Mahometans, ia that there is but OKb God, 

Many intelligent Jews disclaim aov notion of a trinitf ot 
persons in the Godhead ; and some of them have asserted that 
this doctrine is the greatest bar to the conversion gf (he Jews to 
the Christian faith. The chief, however, of the conversions 
that have as yet taken place amongst the Jews, have been to 
the trmitariamsm of Chnstians. 

.Although the modem rabbis denounce the most dreadfiil 
anathemas against all who presume to calculate the time of die 
Messiah's appearance, the expectation of this great event is a 
leading tenet of their faith. Ni<mbersof them are still buovaol 
with expectations of a temporal monarch, who shall lead loern 
in triumph to their native land, as they deem Palestine to be. 

The Jews belieye that two great ends are to be efiecled by 
the resurrection, the one particular, and the other general. 

*' The first great end, which I call a particular one, as it ig 
for d»e Jewish nation only, is to effect, that those who have 
been persecuted and slain, during this loi^ and dreadful cap- 
tivity, for adhenng to the true fajtb, may enjoy the salvation 
ef the Lord, according to what the prophet says, (Isaiah «svi. 
19, and Ixvf. 10.) The second great end, which I call agea- 
era! one, becattM it afftcb all maakind, whether Jews, €w- 
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ons to tbe knowledge of 
ij belief of his unity may 
□e so unni(eraoiy oxeu in laeir nearis, aa that they may attain 
the end for which they were created, to honour ana glori^ 
God, as the prophet observes, Isaiah xliii. 7." 

Sereral other doctrines are maintained by the Jews, which 
are not contained in the thirteen articles already given. The 
rabhis aoknowledged, that there is in man a fund ofcomiptiDn ; 
and the Talmud speaks of original sin thus ; " We ought not 
to be surprised that the sin of Adam and Eve was so deeply eiv- 
rraven, and that it was sealed as it were with the king's signet, 
thai it might be thereby transmitted to all iheir posterity ; it 
was because all things were finished the day that Adam was 
created, and be w:is the perlection and consummation of the 
worid, to that when'he finned, all the world sinned with him. 
We partake offals sin, am] share in the punishment of it, but 
not in the sins of his descendants." 

The rabbis teach, that the evils in which men jvere involved 
by sin nifi be removed by the Messiah. They do not, howev- 
er, entertain the idea that this illustrious pfirsonage will make 
an Monetnent for sin ; this they suppose is done by Ibe fulfilling 
of the law and circumcision. They pray Ond to remember 
unto them the merits of their ancestors, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and Hoses. , 

The Jews maintain, that the souls of the righteous enjoy the 
beatific visioiTof God in Paradise, and that the souls of the 
wicked are tormented in hell with fire and other punishments, 
Tbey suppose, that the sufferings of the most altrocious crimin- 
als are ofelemal duration, while others remain only fora lim- 
ited time in purgatoiv, whkb does not differ from hell with 
respect to the place, but to the duration. They pray for the 
seals of the deadi and imagine that many are delivered from 
purgatoiy 00 tne great day of exniatioD. 

Tbey sup^e that no Jew, unless guilty of heresy, or certaio 
crimes speciSed by the rabbis, shall continue in pui^atOiT 
above a year; and that there are but few who suffer etemu 

Sunishment. Haimonides. Abarbanel, and other celebrated 
ewtsb writers, maintain the annihilation of the nicked, Otbers 
suppose, that the sufferii^ of hell have the power ol purifying. 
souls and espiaiii^ sin. 

It appears from authentic accounts, that many Jews at the 

firesent day_ have imbibed the principles of infidelity, and do 
onger receive the writings of the Old Testament as divinely 
inspired, or expect the coming of the Messiah. 

The accusation of infidetitv is confirmed by a distinguished 
Jewish writer, David Levi, who complains, tnat there are two 
different parties in the nation who slight the prophecies which 

Seak of their future restoration, bikI ridicule the idea of a 
essiah comii^ to redeem them. The one consists of such as 
call themselves philosophers, enlightened men, who, says he, 
*^ are perfect deista, not believing; a »f liable of revelation, aod - I 
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Dot ascribir^ our sufferings to the imraediate prOTideiiee of God, 
6ut to a concatenation of causes in a political light." The' 
•tfaer party are such, as either through the ler^tfa ofthe captir- 
hy, or (he easj circumstances that they are in, and ihe splendid 
and voluptuous manner in which tbey live, neither look for not 
desire a restoration. 

The Jens, since the destnictioa of their temple, have not 
oSered any sacrifices ; and several religious rites, which were 
crgoined upon Hwir socestora, cannot be observed by the na- 
li«i in modern times, on account of their being local, and con- 
fined to the promised laud. 

The modem Jews, however, still adhere as closely to_ the 
Mosaic dis]>ensation as their dispersed condition will permit 
tiiem. Their religious worship consists chiefly in reading the 
law and prophecies in their synagogues, together with a varietT 
of prayers. As formerly, while they enjoyed an established 
religion, the^ still bare lituigies, in which are all the prescribed' 
forms of their synagogue worship ; " and those who have not 
time to go to the synagogue must say their prayers at home 



tiiree times every day, i, e. in the morning, tn the aflenio<H), 
and at night." They repeat blessi;^ and particular pra"~~ 
to God, not only in Iheir jjrayers, hut on all accidental of 



sions, and in almost all their actions. It is a rule among then 
that no day roust be passed without reading a portion of the 
law at home, nor any affair undertaken till the^ nave implored 
Rie divine blessing. Tbey are stnctly prohibitaj frmneil vaia 
swearing, and pronouncing any of the names of God without 
necessity. They abstain from meats forbidden by the Levitical 
law ; for which reason, whatever they eat must be dressed 
by those of Iheir own nation, id a manner peculiar to ibemr 

At the east end of every synag<^e is aiLadc. or pie3$i it 
commemoration of the ark of tbt covenant, whioi was in the 
temple. Here tt'ie Petitateuch is deposited, written on a vol- 
^nie or Toll of parchment with the utmost exactness, and wrap- 
ped op in silk curiously embroidered. When the Jews say their 
prayers in tb« morning the}[ put on a talith or vail over their 
other ctotbes, and a robe with fringes at the four comers, witfa 
tassels, called Tzitzith ; and also the tephilin or phylacteries. 
" It is an article of faith among us," says DavidJjevi, " that 
every Jew must every morning, during the time of reading the 
Shema, and saying the nineteen prayers, at least, have on the 
phylacteries, because it is a sign of^our acknowledgii^ the Al- 
mighty to be the Creator of all thir^, and that he has power to 
do as ne pleases ; and therefore on the sabbath, and other fes- 
tivals, we do not put on the phylacteries, because the duly ob- 
servir^ oftbem is a sufficient sign of itself, as expressed m Ex- 
odus xsxi. IZ, IS." 

In the synagogue worship, the coben oi priest leads the de- 
votional exercises by chauntiiw prayers ; but laymen are ad- 
niittedtoraadtbe book ofthe law to the -people; tbepttw 
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dence is, boweVer, given to ihe priest. After pTayers the rabbis 
frequently deliver a sermun. 

The Jews venerate ihe sabbath above all other ffestivala, and 
observe it with the ulmost strictness on account of its being en- 
joined in various parts of Scripture, particularly in the deca- 
It^iie. On this day they are forbidden to kindle Or extinguish 
any Sre ; the food is, therefore, prepared on F'riday. They are 
also prohibited from discoursing on any kind of 'business, from 
tarrying any burden, from ridir^ on horseback, in a carriage, 
going by tvaler, or nalkii^ alrave a mile from the city or place 
where Iney reside, or playii^ upon any musical inatrumeifl. 
Vocal music is very comuiun in their synagogue % but instrumen- 
tal music is seldom used ; yet not because it is deemed improp- 
er, for the synagogue in Prague had an organ ; but because it 
cannot be performed on the sabbath or holidays. They are 
likewise forbidden to inter their dead, or mourn, or fast on the 
sabbath ; but are sometimes permitted to circumcise a child, 
because that ceremony must be performed exactly on the eighth 

The sabbalh begins on Friday, an hour before sun-set, both 

□mer and winter, for they suppose the day commences from 
the preceding evening, according to Genesis t. 5, and " the 
evening and the monriiig wtre the first day." As soon as Ihe 
time arrives they leave all manner of work, and, having cleans- 
ed and decorated :hemselves in honour of the holy day, repair 
to the evening service. The women are hound to light a lamp 
with seven cotton wicks, in remembrance of the days of the 
week, say ir^, " Blessed 'art thou, O Lord, our God ! Kingof 
the Universe, who bast sanctified us with tby commandments, 
aiid commanded ui to light the lamp of Ihe sabbalh." 'Ihe 
reason why this ceremony is invariably asEigned to the women 
4s, that as their original mother, by her crime in eating tbe for- 
bidden fruit, 5rsl~e^lii^uisbed the lamp of riglileousness, they 
are to make an atonement ibr that sin by rekindlii^ it, in lig^t- 
ii»_the lamp of the sabbath. 

They then spread a clean cloth upon their table, and set two 
loaves of bread upon it, baked on Fridayj and covered with a 
napkin, in memory of the manna which lell, wiih dew under 
and above it, yet descended nut (for on tbe Friday they bad a 
double portiorO on the sabbath. When they are placed at table 
themaMerof ibfrfamily takesacup of wine, repeating Ihe three 
first verses in the 2d chapter of Genesis, and at^er nving God 
thanks, andenjoioing them to observe the aabbalh, be blesses the 
wine, drinks, and gives some to the rest of ihefamily. He then 
bleoSes and distributes the bread. Tbey repeat tbe usual grace 
after supper, with the addition of makir^ mention of the sab- 
bath. 

In tbe morning they repair to the synagogue later than usuat 

on the week days, where, atler tbe accustomed prayers, besides 

others which are appinpriate to the day, they read a lesMn 

Crum the law, and afterwards a corresponi^ag portion from the 

17* 
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prophets. When (he reading U concluded, they pra^ for the 
peace and prosperilv of the ^vernment under which they 
live, in observance or the direction in Jeremiah i&ii. 7. Then 
the lam is ptit into the ark. The; then pray that God would 
' be pleased to deliver thera from captivilv, and bring them 
to the hoi; lan<j, where they should be able to perform tiie 
offerings of the sabbath according to the law. Alter some 
other pravers the mornii^ service is concluded- 

The religious riles observed at dinner are similar to those 
used at supper. They frequently have sermons either in the 
morning or afternoon, the subject of which is taken from the 
lesson read that day in the Pentateuch. They make three 
meals on the sabbath, one on Friday evening and tcvo the 
next day, in honour oi the festival. On this holy day (hey be- 
seech God to be merciful, and grant them an inheritance in that 
day which is all sabbath and eternal rest ; meanii^the kin^om 
of the Messiah ; for they suppose that the world is to continue 
six thousand years, (according to the six days of the creation) 
and the seventh to he that of^the Messiah. It is that which is 
here alluded to, as being the day which is all an entire sabbath. 
■In the evening, as soon as the stare appear, they suppt-se the 
sabbatb iaended, and that it is lawful to do any work alter they 
have attended the eveniiE prayers at the synagogue. 

The Jewish year is either civil, or ecclesiastical. The civil 
Tear commences in the month Tishri, or September. The Jews 
have a tradition thai the world was created on the first day of 
this month, and from this epoch they compute the age of the 
vForld, and make use of this dale in all ibeir civil acts. Th« 
ecclesiastical year commences about the Vernal equinox, in (he 
month Nisan, which answers to part of March and April. All . 
the religious rites and ceremonies are regulated by the ecclesi- 
astical year. The Jews call the seventb month of the civil, the 
£rst of the ecclesiastical year, becanse at the departure of the 
children of Israel from E^ypt, it is enjoined, that " this month 
shall be unto them the begnininc of months, and the first month 
in the year,"— Exodus xii. 2. On the first of every month thty 
celebrate the feast of the new moon, praying God to restore 
them to the holy cily, and erecl the temple at Jerusalem, where 
ihey could render the o£Fering for Ihe feast according to the law. 
Numbers ixviii. 11. 

On the fourteenth day of (be month Nisan, the celebration of 
(he passover commences, and immediately after the feast of 
unleavened bread : the whole includes eight days. On the 
evening precedit^ the festival, the first bom of every family 
observes a fast, in remembrance of God's mercy in protecting 
the nation. During the whole of the feast Ihe Je?vs are obligeS 
to eat only unleavened bread, and refrain from servile labour. 
They hegui the passover with carefully searching the house, 
and removing every thing which has had leaven in it. The 
two first and two last days are kept as strictly as (he salitba^ 
only they pennit fii^ to be kindled, and prepare feod. $ 
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tfaey cannot now ofier the paschal sacrifice, the pastover cakes 
are placed on the table with some bitter herbs, and the; eat a 
piece of unlearened bread iDstead of [he paschal lamb. The 
festival concludes with psalms and thank^ving to God for their 
great deliverance, and petitions that he would put a period to 
tneir captivit;, and- bring th^m to Jerusalem. 

The feast of Pentecost commences seten weeks aftep the 
Passover, hence it is called the feast of weeks. At present this 
festival is observed two days, durii% which time alt servile 
labour is prohibited. 

The feast of Irumpets is observed on the first and second of 
Tishri, or September, the seventh of the ecclesiastical and first 
of the civil year ; hence the first of this month is called new 
year's day. They then pray for the protection of the govem- 
Dient under which they reside, and blow the (mmpet, which is 
made of a ram's born, saying, " Blessed belhou, O Lord, our 
God ! Krig of the Universe, who hast sanctified us with thy 
commandments, and commanded us to bear the sound of the 
trumpet." Alter this ceremony, they repeat with a loud voIcb 
Ae following verse, " Happy are the people who bear th« 
joyful sound: they shall walk, O Lord, in the light of thy 
countenance. 

On tbe morning of the second day they repair to the syna- 
gogue, and repeat .nearly the same prayers as on the preced' 
jng day. They then read the 22d chapter of Genesis, which 

Sives an account of Abraham's offering bis son Isaac, and God'^ 
lessii^ him and his seed for ever. For, accordii^ to their re- 
ceived tradition, that great event took place on that day. 
They, thepefoM, beseech the Almighty through the merits of 
this memorable event to bless them. Al^er reading tbe law and 
pro{4iets, they blow the trumpet, and pray as usual, that God ' 
would gather them from their dispersion, and ctMiductthem to 
Jerusalem. 

Tbe feast of tabernacles is observed on tbe fifteenth of 
the month Tishri, and lasts nine days. Each person at the , 
commencement of tbe festival erects an arbour, which is gov- 
end with gpreen boughs, and decked with a variety c^ orna- 
ments, in remembrance of their miraculous preservation in the 
wilderness. The two first and two last days are kept with great 
solemnity, but the intermediate time is not observed with equal 
Strictness. On tbe first day they take branches of palm, myrtle, 
willow, and citron bound tc^etber, and go round the altar, or 
pulpit, silking psalms, because formerly they used to perform 
this ceremony in the temple. 

The Jews chiefly reside in their respective tabernacles du- 
ring the feast, both night and day, if the weather will permit. 
At every meal, during seven days, they are obliged to repeat 
■ the followine grace : " Blessed art thoo, Lord, our God 1 
King of tbe Universe, who hast sanctified us with thy command- 
ments, and commanded ua to dwell in tabernacles." Duriw 
ttK ftist ^ey beseedt tfae^ Lord to bv- neicifW, wd- ertct |w 
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them the tabernacle of David which i) fallen ; and portions of 
the law and prophets are read in tbeir ajiagogaes. 

On the serenth day of the festival, they take seven of the 
law> ftoiD out of the a!^ and carry them to the altar, 'and those 
who are pusseased of the palm branch, be., with the reader at 
Ibeir head, go seven times round the altar, in remembrance of 
the sabbatical years, siieing the 29lh Psalm. On the evening 
of this day the feast of solemn assembly comtnences, which be- 
ii^ a lime of rejuicine, they assemble and entertain their 
friends : hut are strictly enjoined not to do any servile labour. 
They read passages from the law and orophels, and entreat the 
Leril tu be propitious to them, and deliver them from caplifi- 
It. On the ninth day they repeat several prayers in honour of 
the law, and bless God for his mercy and goodness insivii^ it 
to Ihem by his'servant Moses, and read that part of Scripture 
which makes mention of bis death. After goii% to the syna- 
gogue in the evenir^, and saying the usual prayers, the festival 
IS concluded. 

On the fourteenth of Adar, or March, (he Jews celebrate the 
feast of Purim, in commemoration of their deliverance from the 
destruction desigr)ed by Haman. This festival is observed (wo 
days, and derives its name from Esther ix. " Therefore they 
called tiiese days Purim." Previous to the feast, a solemn (oat 
is observed in remembrance of Elslhei's fastii^. The whole 
book of Esther, written on parchment, is repeatedly rend durii^ 
the feast ; and as ofteu as the name of Haman is mentioned, it 
is customary for the children (who have little wooden hammers) 
to knock against the wall, as a memorial that thej should en- 
deavour tu destroy the race of Amelek. Part of the first day 
is spent in feastii^ and rejoiciiig, sending presenls to each 
other.giving liberally to the poor, in visitii^ tneir friends, and 
entertaining them by all kinds of diversions. 

The Jews, at the present day, observe many festivals which 
are not appointed by Moses. In particular they Celebrate the 
dedication of the altar, which was instituted hjy the Mnccafaees, 
in remembrance of the victory they obtained over Antiochus 
Epipbanes. This tyrant, having profaneil tbe temple, reduced 
tiiem to (he necessity of cleansing and dedicating it anew. Th< 
festival is observed in a splendid manner, and lasts eight days ; 
and is appointed to be kept by lighting lamps. The reason 
tbey assign for this ceremony is, that, after lliey bad purified 
ana dedicated the temple, there was only enough of pui-e oil 
left to bum one night, which miraculously lasted eight nights, 
till they were able to ebtain a fresh supply. 

The great day of expiation is observed by the Jews, though 
they have no high priest to officiate, rwr temple wherein to of- 
fer the sacrifice. Before the fest commences, they think it 
a duty incumbent upon them to ask pardon of those they have 
offenoed : to make restitution to those whom they have de- 
luded of any property ; to forgive those who have offended 
tbem ; ancL, id rimt, to do every tliii« which raaj Krre (o 
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eTJDce tbe siNceri^ of tbeir repentance. This great bst is 
observed on the tenth daj of the month Tishri, or September. 
In the preceding evening thejr repair to the Bjnagt^ue, where 
tbey remain aayine prayers upwards of three hours : and when 
thej return from the syoagi^e, tbey may jiot taste any kind of 
sustenance, and are even prohibited from taking one drop of 
water. Tocv are also forbidden to do any. kind of labour, 
even to kindle a fire, and observe this day as strictly as the 
sabbath. 

At six in the mofning they attend the synagogue, and ofier 
those prayers and supplications for the pardon of their sins, 
which are peculiar to the occasion. In the course of the ser- 
vice various [tortians of scripture ace read, particularly part of 
Leviticus xxvi., Numbers mix., and Isaiah Ivn. Tbey men- 
tion in their pravers the additional sacriSce of tbe day, and en- 
treat God to rebuild their sanctuary, to gather their dispersions 
from amcH^ the Gentile;, and conduct tbem to Jerusaletn, where 
tbey may offer the sacrifice of atonement agreeably to the Mo- 
saic Ian. In the afternoon service, besides portions from the 
tanr and prophets, theereatest part of-tbe Book of Jonah is read 
in tbe synagt^es. f^ey beseech God to be propitious, and 
forgive their sins. The last continues from morning to night, for 
upwards of twelve hours, without intermission. 

In Awb, which answers to July or August, in the fifth month 
of tbe ecclesiastical year, the Jews observe a strict fast, occa- 
sioned by the destruction of the first temple by Nebuchadnez- 
zar. On this day also the second temple was burnt by the Ro- 
mans. During ibis fast they not only abstain from all food, but 
do not even taste a drop of water. In the evening they go to 
the synagogue, and, after their usual prayers, the book of Jere- 
niah is read in a low mournful voice. In the morning they at- 
land tite synagogue early, and read a portion of the law. an^.. 
part of Ibe tilh and 9lh chapters of ^er^^iisl;. Tney go to the 
synagogue again in the aFternoon, and read passages from tbe 
law and the prophets suitable to tbe occasion. All Uieir prayers 
on this day tend to remind them of their captivity, and tbe de- 
struction of their temple, which deprived Ihem of offering the 
daily sacrifice by which an atcoiement was Toade for their sins. 

The marriaga of the Jews are always celebrated with great 
pomp and ceremony Ib London tbey are usually celebrated 
at some of the principal taverns or coffee-houses. The author, 
two or three years ago, attended at the wedding of a Jewish 
Iriend's daughter at the City of London Tavern : the ceremony 
itself was solemn and imposii^, and the company extremely 
numerous and respectable. After some time spent in an anli- 
Toom, where sat the intended bride and bridegroom, receiving 
the compliments and caresses of their particular friends, and 
during which tbe truly venerable and presiding rabbi of the GeT- 
nan Jews in London, Dr. Soloraim Hirschel, assisted by others, 
at intervals, but apparently without order, uttet«d. some pray- 
en^ W repeated ewM texts of Scripture, aud Uie necessary 
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marriage articles were signed bj the parents of the joung 
couple, we were ushered into the large room of that very elc- 
g;ant (avem. In the midst of the room, a portion was marketl 
out by a thick red conl fastened to four posla. In die centre 
of this stood the presiding rabbi and bia assistaDts, orreaders, 
under a rich canopy of crimson velvet, supported by four geo- 
tlemen, who bela long poles to which it was fastened at the 
four comers. 

At lerarth, after tome preliminaries, the bridepoom was 
solemnly led into the room by his friends, and placeaunder the 
canopy. Then followed in a slow and lingering step, support- 
ed by her mother, and other friends, and covered almost from 
head to foot with a rich muslin while veil, the bride, who was 
directed to take her stand by the side of her intended husband. 
The marriage service' now commenced, consisting of words 
itearl^ similar to those used among Christians, A small glass 
of wine was given to the bridegroom, and another to the bride. 
They each drank a small portion. Aflef this an empty wine 
glass was held up by one of the persons employed in the cere- 
mony ; and certain words implyij^ a vow of constancy beir^ 
uttered, the glass was cast upor! the floor, trod upon, and broken 
to pieces ; by which wa! meant to be conveyed a wish, that till 
those pieces should be reunited, the marriage between tbe pai- 
ties might never be dissolved. 

The whole company then retired to another room : ceremo- 
sies and caresses in abundance followed ; a most costly dinner 
was provided for a numerous retinue of ladies and gentlemen, 
and the evening passed with sacred vocal music, religious invo- 
cations, &c. kc. 

The rite of circumcuion is invariably practised ; and it ts 
a season of great joy and merriment. 

Their manner of solemnly exposing or txkHriting the law to 
the people, who, it may ha ohBsrvpd. do not perform their 
public worship uncovered, aller the manner of most Christian 
churches, will be su^iently elucidated by the accompanying 
cut of that ceremony. 

Ever since the -Ascension of the divine Redeemer, Christians 
have been desiVous to persuade tbe tribes of Jacob that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the true Messiah, long promised to their fathers, 
and to induce thein to accept of bis holy religioa. During the 
apostolic age, these exertions were attended with much success, 
and many of the Jews, (hough so unbelieving while their Lord 
was present with them, were converted to Christ, Still, those 
who continued in unbelief evinced an uncommon obstinacy, and 



an inveterate enmity to Christianity, beyond any other people. 
The same has been the character of Jews ever since. This 
deep-rooted unbelief has produced a great discouragement in 
the minds of Christians, and has been the principal cau^e why 
so little has been done, since the primitive times, for the con- 
version of Jews. And the creat reason why the conversions 
have been few is that few and feeble have been the means Used 
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tor this purpow. The general truth, that God gives lucceii to 
all wise and faithful exertions for [he lalvation of men, is ap- 
^icahie to Jews, as well as to Mahometans and Pagans. 

At the present da;, distingfuished for the exertions of Chris-, 
tiansforthe spread of the blessii^ of the ?ospel, the attention 
of manj is turned to the Inlerestii^ state of tlie Icmg-m^lecled 
children of Abraham. While a general sentiment is prevailing 
that the diiy of the peace of the Church is drawing on, that the 
Jews will coni<titute a leading part of the Church at that d^, 
and that they are to be broi^nt to the acknowledgment of Christ 
before the gospel will overspread the earth, new and JudiciouB, 
and vigorous eForts are making, in Europe and America, for the 
■alvationof Israel. The success that attends these exertions is 
highly encouragii^. The Jews' Societies in this countiy, in 
connexion with those in Great Britain, and extensive connexions 
on the continent, are doing much. It would seem that no reli- 

Sous charily can be more acceptable to the God of Jacob, the 
od of the promises, and none attended with more sure suc< 
cess, than that whose object is to rescue from blindness and 
rain the venerable remnant, " beloved for the fathers' sakes." 
And let all who feel for the afflictions of those who have 
loi^ been " an astonishment, a proverb, and a by-word amoiur 
all naticais," " driven out unto the outmost parts of heaveOr 
make their " praj'er to God for Isiaelt that they might be 
sared." 
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Ii» the IweinDir^ of Ac seventh century, when the Jews had 
very generadv departed from the worship and service of the 
trup uod, and when the Christians of the east had almost uni- 
versally forsaken the simple doctrines, and discipline of their 
Divine Teacher, there sprung up, in the city of Mecca, in Ara- 
bia, oneof the most extraordinary and entei^ri sing pretenders to 
prophecy that the world ever witnesi^ed. This raaa's name was 
oIahomiot, or Mohamnid : he was born in the year 57t, of 
poor parents, hut of rich and respectable connexions. His father 
died before he was two years old, and all the power and wealth 
-ofhis family devolved to his uncles ; especially to Abu Taleb, 
who afterwards became possessed of the chief sway in the ci^, 
and surrounding country of Mecca. 

After the death of his father, his ancle Ahu Taleb, under- 
*>o1e the care of his education ; and ever after, although he le- 
fused to listen to his nephew's pretensions as a prophet, mani- 
fested great affection for him, and more than once protected 
him against the fury of his enemies. 

He continued in the employment of his uncle, who was a 
merchant, tradit^ principally to Syria with camels, until he bad 
attained his twenty-fifth year. About that time died one of the 
chief men of the city, leaving a widow of the name of Cadiga ; 
who requiring » factor to manage her stock, Mahomet 'enter- 
ed bA service, and traded for her some years, to Damascus 
and other places. In this service Mahomet conducted him- 
self with so much propriety, that he not ody merited the re- 
spect, but actually won the affections of his mistress, who was. 
twelve years older than himself; be beinfc then only twenty- 
eight years of age> Cadiga havii^ married him, he became 
suddenly exalted to an equality with some of the richest isen of 
the city. 

Whether this unlooked-for elevation had imspired Mahomet 
with an extraordinary ambition, or whatever other motive 
prompted him, be soon began to manifest symptoms of wishing 
to appear a man of no common character j and as one divinely 
commissioned te reform the world by the introduction of a new 
^stero of religion. He proceeded, however, with much cau- 
xtm^d catt i and it wi« not till b& had atuiaed his thirty 
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eighth ye&r, that he retired from the business of the woHd, to 
commence hermit in the cave of Hira, in which, as he aaid, he 
continued all day, exercising himself in pra;^er, fasttnp, and 
holj meditatii)D3. This course of piety havii^ been pursued 
for he space of two years, his ivife begpan to look upon him ia 
the li^ht of an aposlle, and actually became conrerled to his 
new faith and mode of life. 

Mahomet was in his fortieth year, when he first took upon 
himself the style and title of an apostle of God. This, hoirever. 



be did only to a yeiy few who gradually attached themselvc 
to his cause. But, about four rears afterwards, he openly de- 
clared himself, in the city of Mecca, a prophet sent by God, to 



convert the people from the errors of Paganism to the true n 
li^ion. This declaration was, at first, greatly derided ; but as . 
hif disciples continued to increase, it was at length thought ne- 
cessary by some to arrest his career hy putting him to death. 
A combination to effect this was accoraii^ly formed ; but the 
plothavii^cDmeto the knowledge of his uncle Abu T ale h, the 
prophet was saved from destruction through his means. 

The main aiguments, which Mahomet used to delude men 
into a belief of this imposture, were promises and threats, which 
he knew would work most strongly on the affections of the vul- 
gar. His promises were chiefly of Paradise, which with great 
art be framed agreeably to the taste of the Arabians : for tbey, 
lying within the torrid zone, were, through the nature of their 
climate, as well as the corruption of their manners, exceedingly 
given to the love of women ; and the scorching heal and dryness 
of the country, making rivers of water, cooling drinks, shaded 
gardens, and pleasant fruits, most refreshing and delightful to 
Uiem, they were from hence apt to place their highest enjoy- 
ment in things of this nature. For this reason, he made (be 
joys of his Paradise to consist totally in these particulars ; 
which be promises them abundantly in many places of the 
Koran. On the contrary, he described the punishments of hell, 
which he threatened to all who would not believe in him, to 
consist of such torments as would appear to them the most af- 
flicting and grievous to be borne ; as, " that they should drink 
nothing but noiling and stinking water, nor breathe any thing 
but exceedingly hot winds, things most terrible in Arabia ; that 
they should dwell for ever in continual fire, excessively burn- 
it%, and be surrounded ivith a black hot salt smoke, as nitli a 
coverlid. Sic." 

Mahomet pretended to receive all his revelations from tlie 
angel Gabriel, who, he said, was sent from God, on purpose to 
deliver them unto him. He was subject, it is said, to the 
falling-sickness ; so that whenever the 6t was upon him, he 
pretended it to be a trance, and that then the Angel Gabriel 
was come from God with some new revelations. His pretend- 
ed revelations he put into several chapters; the collection oi* 
which makes up the Koran, which is the Bible of the Mahom ' 
etans- TJie original of this book was laid up, as be taught 
18 
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his followers, in the archives of bcaTeii : and tbe angel Ga- 
briel brought him the copj of it, chapter by chapter, as occa- 
sion required, that they should be published to tbe people ; 
that ia, as often as any new thin^ was to be set on ioot, apr 
objection against him or hia religion to be answered, any dif- 
ficulty to he soived, any discontent among bis people to he 
r'eted, any offence to be removed, or any thing else done for 
furtherance of bis grand scheme, his constant recourse was 
to the angel Gabriel for a new revelation ; and then appeared 
some addition to the Koran, to serve his purpose. But what 
perplexed him most was, that hia opposere demanded to see a 
miracle from him ; " for," said they, *' Sfoses, and Jesus, and 
the rest of the prophets, according to thy own doctrine, worked 
miracles to prove (heir mission from God ; and therefore, if thou 
be a prophet, and greater than any that were sent before thee, 
as thou hoasteth thyself to be, do thou work tbe like miracles 
to manifest it unto us." This objection be endeavoured to 
evade by several answers ; all of which amount only to this, 
■' that God had sent Moses and Jesus with miracles, and yet 
men would not be obedient to their word ; and therefore he 
bad now sent bira, in -the last place, without miracles, to force 
them by the power of tbe sword to do his will." Hence it has 
become tbe universal doctrine of the Mahometans, that their 
religion is to be propagated by the sword, and that all true 
Mussulmen are l«)und to tight for it. It has even been said to 
be a custom among Ihem for their preachers, while they de- 
liver their sermons, to have a drawn sword placed by them, 
to denote, that the doctrines they leach are to be defended and 
propagated by the sword. Some miracles, at the same time, 
are told, which Mahomet is said to have, wrought ; as, " That 
fae clave the moon in two ; that trees went forth to meet him, 
ic. &c. ;" but those who relate them are only such as are rank- 
ed among their fabulous and legendary writers ; their learned 
doctors renounce Ihem all ; and when they are questioned, how 
without miracles they can prove his mission, their common an- 
.swer is, that the Koran itself is the greatest of all miracles ; for 
that Mahomet, who was an illiterate person, who could neither 
write nor read, »r that any man else, by human wisdom alone, ' 
should be able to compose such a book, is, they think, impos- 
sible. On this Mahomet himself also frequently insists, cbal- 
lengii^ in several places of the Koran, both men and devils, by 
their united skill, to compose any thing equal to it, or to any 
part of it. From all which they conclude, and as tbey think, 
infallibly, that this book could come from none other out God 
himself ; and that IVIahomel, fitim whom they received it, was 
his messenger to bring it unto them them. 

In the eighth year of his pretended mission, bis party growing 
formidable at Meccaj the city passed a decree, by wnich they 
torbadeany more to join themselves with him. This, however, 
ttid not much affect him, while his uncle Abu Taleb lived to 
protect him : but he dyi»g two years after, and the govern-' 
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nient of (be citj then falling into the hands of hij enemies, a 
fresh opposition was renewed against him, and a stop soon put 
to (he further progress of his designs at Mecca. His wife Cadi- 
ga beit^ now dead, after living with him two and twenty years, 
he look two other wives in her stead, Ayesha, the daughter of 
Abubeker, and Lewda, (he daughter of Zama ; adding a while 
after to them a third, named Haphsa, the daughter of Qmar ; 
and by thus making himself son-in-law to three of the principal 
men of his party, he strengthened his interest considerably. 
Ayesha is said to have been then only six years old ; on which 
account (he completion of that marriage was deferred, though 
not for many years, the eastern women being very early mar- 
Fiageable. 

In the twelfth ^ar of his mission is placed the mesra, that 
is, his famous nigbt-joomey from Mecca to Jerusalem, and 
thence to heaven ; of which he tells hs, in the seventeenth 
chapter of the Koran : for the people callii^ on him for mira- 
cles (o prove bis mission, and finding himseTf unable, or beifW 
unwillins, (o feign any, (o solve the matter, he invented this 
stoiy ofliis journey to heaven. The story, as related in tht 
Koran, and believed by the Mabonietara, \s this : At nieht as 
he lay in his bed with WB best beloved wife Ayesha, be heard 
a knocking at his door ; upon which, arising, he found there 
"Ifae angel Gabriel, with seventy pair of wii^s, expanded from 
his sides, vibiter than snow, and clearer than crystal, and the 
beast Alborak standing by him ; which, they say, is the beast 
OR which the prophets used to ride, when they were carried 
from one place to another, upon the execution of any divine 
command. 

As soon as Mahomet appeared at the door, the angel Gabriel 
kindly embraced him, saluted him in the name of God, and told 
him, that he was sent to bring him unto God into heaven ; 
where be should see strange mysteries, which were not law- 
ful to be seen by any other man. He prayed him then to get ■ 
upon Alborak ; but (he beast havii^lam idle and unemployed 
from the time of Christ to Mahomet, was grown so mettlesome 
and skittish, that he would not stand still for Mahomet tu mount 
him, till at length he was forced to bribe him to it, by promising 
him a place in Paradise. When he was firmly seated on him, 
the angel (Gabriel led the way with the bridle of the beast in 
bis hand, and carried the prophet from Mecca to Jerusalem in 
the twinkling of an eye. On his coming thither, all (be de- 
parted prophets and saints appeared at ttie gate of the temple 
to salute him ; and, thence attending him into the chief oratorF', 
desired him (o pray for (hem, and then withdrew. After this, 
Mahomet wen( out of the temple with the angel Gabriel, and 



On their arrival at the first heaven, the angel knocked at the 
^^tf i and infonning the porter who he was, attd that lie had 
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Lrought Mahomet, the friend of God, he was i mined iaielj ad?- 
milled. This fii^l heaven, he tells u5, was all of pure silver ; 
from whence he saw the stars hanging from it by chains of gold, 
each as big as mount Nobo, near Mecca, in Arabia. On bis 
entrance he met a decrepid old man, who it seems was our iirat 
iather Adam ; and, as lie advanced, be saw a multitude of an- 
gels in all manner of shapes j in the shape uf birds, beasts, and 
men. We must not forget to observe, that Adam had the 

Eiety immediatelj to embrace the prophet, p;ivLiig God thanks 
ir so great a Kon ; and ll>en recommended hinselt to his pray- 
ers. From this first heaven, be tells us, thai be ascended into ihe 
second, which was at the distance of five hundred years' joumey 
above it ; and this he makes io be the distance of every one of 
the se»en heavens, each above the other. Here the gales being 
opened Co him asbefore, at his entrance he met Noan, who, re- 
joicing much at the sight of him, recommended himself to his 
prayers. This heaven was all of pure gold, ^nd there were 
twice as many angels in it as in the former ; for he tells us that 
the number of angels in eveiy heaven increased as he advanced. 
From this second heaven he ascended into the third, which was 
made of precious stones, where be met Abraham, who ako re- 
commended himself lo hisprayers ; Joseph, the son of Jacob, did 
the same in the fourth heaven, nhicb was all of amerald ; Mo- 
ses in the fifth, which was all of adamant ; and John the Baptist ' 
in the sixth, which was all of carbuncle : whence lie ascended 
into the seventh, which was all of divine light, and here he 
found Jesus Christ. However it is observed, that here he alters 
his style ; for he does not say that Jesus Christ recommended 
himself to his prayers, but that be recommended himself to the 
prayers of Jesus Christ. 

Theangel Gabriel, having brought him thus far, told him that 
he was not permitted to attend him any further ; and therefore 
directed him to ascend the rest of the way to the throne of God 
byhimielf. This he performed with great difficulty, passii^ 
through rough and dai^erous places, till he came where he 
heard a voice,. Baying imto him, " O Mahomet, salute Ihy Crea- 
tor ;" whence ascending higher, he came into a place Where he 
saw a vast expansion of light, so exceedii^ly bright, that his 
eyes could not hear it. This, it seems, was the habitation of 
the Almighty, where his throne was placed ; on the right side 
of which, he says, God's name and his own were written in these 
Arabic words ; " La ellah ellallah Mahomet reful ollah ;',' that 
is, " Therb is no God but God, and Mahomet is his 
PHOPH&T," which is at this day the creed of the Mahometans. 
Being approached to the divine presence, be tells us, that God 
entered into a familiar converse with him, revealed to him many 
hidden mysteries, made him understand the whole of his law, 
gave him many things in charge concerning his instructing men 
in the knowledge of it ; and, in conclusion, bestowed on him 
severaj privileges above the rest of mankind. He Ihen return- 
ed, and found the ai^el Gabriel waiting for bidi iR the place 
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nhere he left !iim. The angel led him back along the seven 
heavens, through which he had brought him ; and set him again 
upon the beast Alborak, which stood tied to the rock near Jeru- 
salem. Thenheconducledhimback to Mecca, in the same nian- 
ner as he brought him thence ; and all this wtlbin the Ep ace ut' 
the tenth part of one ni^I. 

On his relating (his story to the people Hie next morning afler 
he pretended the thing to have happened, if waa received by 
them with a general outcry ; and tbe imposture was never in 
greater danger of beii^ totally blasted, than by tbia ridiculous 
fable. 

It was deemed at iiret so grossly ridiculous, that it occasioned 
the revolt of many of his disciples, and made his slay at Mecca 
no longer practicable. But what he lost at Mecca he gained at 
Medina, then called Yathreb, a cily lying 270 miles norih-west' 
from Mecca ; which was inhabited, the one part by Jews, and 
the other by heretical Christians. These t«o parties did not 
agree at all ; and feuds and factions rose at length so high 
among ihem, that one party, exasperated against the other, 
went over to Mahomet. Thus we are told, that in the thir- 
teenth year of his mission, there came to him from thence 
sevenly-three men and two women. Twelve of these he re- 
tained awhile with him al Mecca, to instruct them in his new 
religion ; then sent them back to Yathreb, as his twelve apos- 
tles, there to pr<)pagate it in thai town. In this Ibe;^ laboured 
abundantly, and with such success, that, in a short time, they 
drew over Ibe greatest part of the inhabitaiits ; of which Ma- 
homet receiving an account, resolved to go thither immediately, 
finding it unsaie to continue any longer at Mecca. 

Kavmg now obtained the end at which be had loi^ been aim- 
ii^, that is, that of havii^ a town at his command, he entered 
upon a scheme entirely new. Hitherto he had been (Mily 
preaching his religion for thirteen years tc^elher ; for tlip re- 
maining (en years of his life he look the sword, and fought fur 
it. He had long been teazed and perplexed at Mecca with 
(juestions, and objections, arwi disputes about what he had 

R reached, by which he was often perplexed and put to silence ; 
enceforth he forbade all manner of disputing ; telling his dis- 
ciples, that his religion was to be propagated not by dis- 
puting but by fighting. He commanded tbem therefore to arm 
themselves, and slay with the sword all (hat would not ein- 
tirace it, unless the^ submitted to pay a yearly tribute for the 
redemption of their lives. Having erected his standard, he 
called Ihem all to come armed to it ; and his follower being 
then veiT numerous, he made several successful expeditions, 
and finally succeeded in establishing his religion in almost every 

Sart of his own country. Afler his death it spread over a 
r greater extent of territoiy than even Chrisfianily itself. 
Towards the end of the lOlh year of the Hegira,* Mahomtft 
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took a journey in pilgrimage to Mecca, where a great 

of people resorted to him from alt parts of Arabia, whom he 
instructed in bis law. and then returned to Medina. This pil- 
grimage is called by liis followers, the pilgrimage of talediclion, 
because it was the last he made ; for aAer his rctum to Medina, 
he began daily to decline, through the force of poison which he 
had taken three years before at Caibar. It had been working . 
in him all IheirhJIe, andhadat length brought himso low thai he 
was forced on the 28lh dav of Saphar, the second month of 
their year, to take to his bed ; and, on the 12th day of the fol- 
loningmotith.it putanend lohi5life,aftera sickness of thir- 
teen days. 

He was buried in the place where he died, which was in the 
chamber of his best-beloved wite, at Medina ; and there he Ilea 
to this day. 

Mahnmet was a man of good stature and comely aspect, and 
affected much to be thought like Abraham. He had a piercing- 
and sagacious wit, and was extremely well versed in all those 
arts which are necessary to lead mankind. In the lirst part of 
his life, he was wicked and licentious, much delighting in ra- 
pine, plunder, and blood-shed, according to the usage of the 
Arabs, who have generally followed this kind of life. The Ma- 
hometans, however, would perauade us, that he was a saint 
from the fourth year of his ase : for then, they say, the ansel 
Gabriel separated him from his fellows, while he was at play 
with (hem ; and carrying him aside, cut open his breast, took 
out his heart, and wrung out of it that black drop of blood, in 
which they imagined was contained the Joines peecali ; so that 
he had none of it ever after. His two predominant passions, 
however, contradict this opinion. They were ambition and 
lust. The course which he took to gain empire abundantly 
fhews the former ; and the multitude of women with whom he 
was connected, proves the latter. While Cadiga lived, which 
was till his fiftieth year, it does not appear that he had any other 
wife : for, she being the origin and foundation of all his for- 
tunes and grandeur, it 13 probable he durst not displease her by 
bringing in another wife, Bui she was no sooner dead, than be 
multiplied them to agreat number, besides which he bad several 
concubines. They that reckon the fewest, allow him lo have 
married hfteen : but others reckon them to have been one and 
twent}', of which five died before him, six he divorced, and ten 
were alive at his death. 

One of the main a;^uments which the followers of Mahomet 
used, to account for his having had so many wives, is, that he 
mightheget young prophets : he left, however, neither prophet 
norpropheteas long behind him of all his wives. 

TTie two leading articles of the creed of this denomination of 
religionists are — we unity vf God, mnd the aeknowledgmenl of 
JWnSomef ai hiiprojjhet : and, in a catechism, said to have been 
printed at Constantinople a few years ago, some further partic- 
ulars are added, and tne principal articles lo which the yout^ 
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MuEsulman is there required to give his assent, are ccmprised 
in Ihe following declarations : — 

" I believe in the books which have been delivered from 
heaven to the prophets. In this manner was the Koran given 
to Mahomet, the Pentateuch to Moses, the Psalter to David, 
and the Gosjiel to Jesus. I believe in the prophets, and the 
miracles which have been performed. Adam was the first 
prophet, and Mahomet was the last. I believe that, for the 
space of flflT thousand ;^ears, Ihe righteous shall repose under 
the shade of the terrestrial Paradise ; and the wicked shall be 
exposed naked to the bumii^ rays of the sun. I believe in (be 
bridge Sirat, which passes over the bottomless pit of hell. It is 
as fine as.a hair, and as sharp as a sabre. All must pass over it, 
and the wicked shall be thrown off. 1 believe in the water- 

Sools of Paradise. Each of the prophets has in Paradise a. 
asiflforhisownuse; the water is whiter than milk, and sweeter 
than honey. On the ridges of the pools are vessels to drink out 
of, and they are bordered with stars. I believe in heaven and 
hell ; the inhabitants of Ihe former know no want, and the Hourii 
who attend them are never afflicted with sickness. The floor 
of Paradise is musk, the stones are silver, and the cement gold. 
The damned are, on Ihe contrary, tormented with fire, and by 
voracious and poisonous animals. 

The great and meritorious act of Mahometan devotion, is the 
pilgrimage to the holy cily of Mecca ; an act which the Koran 
has enjoined, and Ihe pioiis Mussulman implicitly performs, as 
necessary lo ihe obtaining pardon of his sins, and qualifying 
him to be a partaker of the alluring pleasures and exquisite en 
joy men ts of Paradise. 

To the several articles of faith to which all his followeri , 
were to adhere, Mahomet added four fundamental points ot 
religious practice : viz. prayprjive times a day, fasting, alms- 
giving, and t\ie pilgrimage to Mecca. Under thejSwt of these 
are comprehended those frequent washings or purification! 
which he prescribed as necessary preparations for tlie duly ot 
prayer. So necessary did he IhinK them, thai he is saia to 
have declared, that '' Ihe practice of religion is founded upon 
cleanliness, which is one half of faith, and (he key of prayer." 

The second of these he conceived to he a duty of so great 
moment, that he used to say, it was the gate of religion, and 
that " theodour of Ihe mouth of him whofasleth is more grate- 
ful to God than (hat of musk." The third is looked upon as so 
pleasing in the sight of God, that the Caliph Omar Ebn Ahdal- 
aziz used to say, " Prayer carries us half way to God ; fasling 
brir^s us to the door of his palace ; and alms procure us ad- 

As to Ihe NEGATIVE precepts and institutions of this religion, 
the Mahometans are forbidden the use of wine, and are prohib- 
..ited from gaming, usury, and the eating of blood, and swine's 
flesh, and whatever dies of itself, or is strangled, or killed by a 
blow, or by another bsast. 
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The Mu.ssulroen have paid as much superalitiom allenfion la 
the Koran, as Ihe Jews did to the Bible. They never read or 
touch the ('bjecl of their veneration, without the legal ahlulions 
having been performed. The Olhman emperors, in imitation of 
the ancient caliphs, generally consider it a religious duty to 
adorii'their exemplars of Ihe Koran with gold and precious 
slones. It is the comfort of the Mussulman amidst the busy 
duties of the camp, and it forms the gr«at solace of Iheir domes- 
tic toils. Verses from it on their banners incite their martial 
spirit ; and its principal sentences, written on (he walls of their 
mosques, remind them of their social duties. 

The eiistence of angels, or beii^s of a pure and aerial na- 
ture, who neither eat nor drink, and whose species is continued 
by creation, who minister at the throne of God. and both walch 
the conduct of men and record their actions tor judgment, is 
an article of high import in the Mussulman's creed. Four an- 
gels appear to be held in high respect. The angel Gabriel, 
called the holy spirit : Michael, the angel of revelation and 
friend of the Jews ; Azriel, the angel ofdeatb ; and Israfeel, 
the angel of the resurrect ion. A race of beings, termed jin, 
or genii, are fancied to exist ; but they ai^ less ^lure than the 
ai>ge1s : though aerial, they live like men, and will be judged 
at Ihe last day. On Ihe creation of mankind pride and envy 
l^ei^ed the hearts of Eblis and ofa numerous band of followers, 
who, in tiie regions of hell, have since mourned the loss of their 
high estate. " There is not a man or woman," say the tradi- 
tions, " without an angel and a devil." The devil enters into 
man as the blood into his body. All the children of Adam, ex- 
cept Mary and her son, are touched by the devil at the time of 
their hii-th, and the children make a loud noise fnim Ihe touch." 
The business of the devil is lo suggest evil ; that of Ihe angel, 
to inform men of the truth. Thus, the Koran says, Ihe devil 
threatens you with poverty if you bestow in charily, and orders 
you to pursue avarice ; but God promises you grace and abun- 
dance from charity. 

The sleep of Ihe soul is held by the Koran as a solemn Iruih. 

Munker and Nekir, two black ai^els with blue eyes, enter 
the tomb, and ask the deceasedperson the names of his Lord, 
his religion and his prophet. The faithful answer, God is my 
Lord,lslamismy rebgion, and Mahomet is my prophet. Friglit- 
ful torments will be the lot of the inRdels, and the ai^ls wilt 
announce lo the Mussulmen, the nature and degree of the felicity 
they will hereafter enJOT. 

The unbelievers in islamism will be condemned to the tor* 
ments of everl as line fire : the abodes of misery for the Chris- 
tians, the Jews, the Sabians, Ihe Magians, and the Idolaters, are 
each in the succession of their names, more dreadful than Ihe 
olher ; while, with laudable justice, Ihe extrome of punishment 
is resened for the hypocrites and nominal professors of eveiv 
icbgious system. 
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Relalialion of injuries will be made, axiA, in the absence of 
all other modes of satisfactiun, the injurer will forfeit a propor- 
tionable part of his good works to bim nhora be has injured ; 
and, in case of any moral deficiency, the ag;gressor's weight at 
guilt will be burtbened with a portion of the crimfes of his wrong- 
ed brother in the faith. On the preponderance ofvlrtue or vice, 
tvill hang the lot of happiness or woe of every individual. To 
the bridge Ai Siral, finer than a hair, and sharper than the edge 
of a sword, both the guilty and the virtuous Moslems will then 
proceed ; nie guilty will sink into hell that is gaping beneatii 
them, where even those who are least culpable will have their 
feel shod with shoes of fire, the fervour of which will make 
Ibeir skulls boil like cauldrons : yet, as it is a great doctrine of 
Islamism that no unbeliever will ever be released, nor any per- 
son who in his life time has professed the unity of God be con- 
demned to eternal punishment, so those to whom the passage of 
the bridge has proved too difficult, will remain in misery for 
different periods of time, and until "the crimes done in their 
days of nature shall have been burnt and pui^ed away." The 
virtuous Mussulmen, under the guidance of the prophet, will, 
with the swiftness of lightning, pass the abyss in safety, and 
reach the groves and gardens oi the seventh heaven, or Para- 
dise, where palaces ormarble, and all the idle toys of worldly 
luiuT7 await them. But their most eiquisite pleas'jre wi!! 
consist in their constant society with never-fadmg beauties, 
formed, not from clay, but from the purest musk, and the fire 
of whose large black eyes is so sweetly tempered by modesty, 
that, to use the expressive language of the Koran, " tbey re- 
semble pearls hidden in theirshells." Seventy-two houris will 
be the lot of the meanest believer. All his desires will be 
gratified at the moment of their formation, and the songs of the 
daughters of Paradise will add to his delights. Of the reality 
of these pleasures, the Koran speaks decisively ; and we can- 
not, without a violation of sense, turn them, into allegories. 
The more pure, however, of the Mussulmen, those who have 
been exalted in this life for eminence of virtue and learning, 
will be rewarded with higher gratifications than those of luxury 
and appetite. Such mean pleasures will be lost in the mental 
felicity of eternal truth, and in the daily contemplation of the 
Deity- 

The Moslem sabbath is on Friday, because the prophet dis- 
dained to be thought a servile imitator of either the Jewish or 
the Christian systems. On that dar, solemn prayers are to be 
offered to God in the mosques, and tlie Koran is to be espound- 
ed by some appointed [ireacher. The larger tbe congregation,- 
the more efficacious will be the prayers. But the general ob- 
servance of the daj is not prescribed with that character of 
strictness which distinguishes tbe Jewish sabbath : for the 
Koran says, " in the intervals of preachi[« and of jirayer, be- 
lievers may disperse themselves through the land aslheylist, 
and seek gain for the liberality of God, ' — by punuii^ worldly 
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Dccupatious and innocent amusemenU, as the context shews U9 
is the meaning. 

The practice nf frequent ahlttliona is deemed very □leritml'' 
ous by the Mussulmen. The cleansing of the body is pronounc- 
ed by Mahomet to be the key of prayer, without which it 
cannot be acceptable to God : and, in order to keep the mind 
attached to the practice, believers are enjoined to pour fine 
sand over the body, when pursuing their joumies through the 
deserts of the east. 

Fasting is another of the Mahometan duties, although this 
nay be voluntary and occasional. The month of Ramadan 
was distinguished for the purpose of abstinence ; in which the 
Koran was sent down from heaven. During this consecrated 
period, no eratificalion of the senses, or even support of the 
body, are allowed from the momine until nigbt. At night, 
however, the corporeal frame, may oe renovated, the spirits 
recruited, and nature may resume her rights. In Ramadan 
Fstaiiation of injuries is forbidden, nor must even "the voice 
be raised on account of enmity." A keeper of a fast (whether 
legal or voluntary) who does not abandon iying and delrae* 
tioii, God cares not for his leaving off'eatinganddrinkiog. 

A tenth part of the property, whether consisting of land, 
cattle, or goods, which has been for a twelvemonth mtbepos- 
;;;^:s.':^f 23 ^sdividuaVis-tbe-demaiidffii hi»«harily by l!ifi 
Mahometan law. Hassan, the son of Ali, and grandson of 
Mahomet, twice in bis life divided his goods between himself 
and the distressed ; and the Caliphs Omar and Abu-Beker ev- 
ery week distributed abroad in chari^ the difference betweeB 
their expenses and revenue. 

It is well known that the rite of ctrcvmciiion is practised 
amongst the Mahometans. In the Koran, however, inere are 
no positive injunctions on the performance of circumcision, but 
as It had been invariably practised in Arabia by the Ishmael- 
itish Arabs, the descendants of Abraham, Mahomet speaks 
of it as a matter in universal use, and apparently as not wantir^ 
the sanction of a legislator lo insure its continuance. On the 
performance of this rite, religious instruction is to be com- 
menced. " Orderyour children to say their prayers when they 
are seven years ofage, and heal them if tney do not do so 
when they are ten years old." 

The jurisprudence of the Mussulman is, in many respecB, . 
wise and salutary. . 

The Moslem law books rect^niie three general classes oi 
judicial officers — muftis, cadis, and mujtabids.* It is the duly 
♦Thf namps and powers of the different ecckriaitical juJges vaij 
in Moslem cijuntriei. The prinriplel Upon which the malter restt, a 
alone (he object of tbi> work : but it may he remarked, that in InO"* 
the cadi i« the auprcme civil judge. In Turkey, the mufti is the noBU- 
nal chief magiatrate i bathe has oo tribunal, and never decide" OBUiei, 
escept thoie of the greateat momenl. The cadi b Hie ordiaarjjudss- 
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of the mufti to apply the law, whether religious, civil, or crim- 
inal, to particular cases ; to resolve all doubts which mar be 
put to him on the written applications of individuals. But if 
the Koran and traditions are silent on the subject, the mulii 
must repl^F, that the sacred books afford him no information. 
The cadi is the officer who gives the law operation and effect. 
His decisions are regulated bv the Koran, or the traditions, or 
esteemed commentaries on those books. When a novel case 
f>ccuTs, he exercises his own judgment. The mujlahids are 
men who are skilled in a more than ordinaiy degree in leg's! 
matters^ and are a court of appeal from the cadi, or ordinary 
judfe, in solemn and important causes. 

The purifications prescribed by the law of the Koran are 
performed by the Mussulmen of every nation in Turkey with 
all possible strictness. No religious act is praiseworthy with 
God, unless the body is previously placed in a state of purity. 
The professed object of the ceremonial is, the rendering of the 
body fit for the decorous dischaige of religious duties ; and so 
scrupulous are the Turks, that it in the course of (heir daily 
prayers the^ chance to receive any pollution from dirt, they 
suspend their devotion, until the impurity is removed by water, 
or other necessary means. The fountains which are placed 
toand all the mosques, and the baths which crowd every citv, 
enable the Mussuimen to prepare themselves for the live daily 
prayers. 

At the appointed time, the Maazeen, with their faces gener- 
ally turned towards Mecca, with closed eyes, and upraised 
bands, pace the little gallery of the minarets, and proclaim in 
Arabic, (which is also the Mussulmen's language of prayer,) 
that the hour of devotion is arrived. Immediately alter (he 
clear and solemn voice of the crier is heard, the Mussulman, 
whatever may be his rank, or employment in life, gives himself 
up to prayer. The ministers of slate suspend the transaction 
of public Dusiness, and prostrate themselves on the floor. The 
tradesman foigets his dealings with his customers, and converts 
his shop into a mosque. " He is a good Mussulman, he never 
feils in the performance of his five namazs eveiy daj^," is the 
highest praise which a Turk can receive ; and so prejudicial in 
its consequences is the suspicion of irreligion, that even liber- 
tines neglect not attention to the external ritual. Twice, or 
thrice, in the course of the day, these devotions are i>erromied 
in the mosque ; for the mosques are always open. In a pros- 
trate or erect position, the prayers are offered up. Avowedly 

la Persia, the ihaikh-ul-iilain j) the principal adminislrMlor nf taw ; 
there is one of these officers in every city, and a cadi in subordination 
to him. The towns and villagci have ju<(iciBl olfi^ers, aocording to 
tiie imjiortance of the place. The chier pneil«, or mujlahids, have 
a great though undefined power over the courls uf law. The jmlgej 
continually submit cntet to them, in all Moslem courls of import- 
b&ce, fliecttdiia essisled by several moltah!, orleariicd iiipd. 
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in opposition to the Jewish practice the Moslems keep on tlieir 
koots and shoes in the mosque : they seldom lay aside tbeir 
turbans. The women, in the seclusion of their chambers, cover 
themselves with a ceil in these moments of communion vrfth 
heaven. Verses of the Koran, the names, and personal de- 
scriptions of Mahomet, of Ali and his sons, and other Moslem 
saints, are inscribed in letters of gold, round the nails of places 
of public worship ; but there are no altars, pictures, or statues. 
Persons of every rank and degree cast themselves indiscrimi- 
rately on the carpeted floor, exhibiting b^ this voluntary sacri- 
fice of worldly distinction their belief m the equality of all 
mankind in the sigfat of the Creator. Infidels are prohibited 
from entering the mosques, and the order of the grand Sultan, 
or chief magistrate, can alone suspend the operation of the law. 
Friday, the sabbath of the Mussulmen,^s observed in a. less 
rieourous manner than the sabbath is by Protestant Christians, 
This consecrated period commences on the Thursday evening, 
when the appearance of frstivitv is given to Ibe cities by the 
illuminated minarets and colonaaes ofthe mosques. At iKKinon 
Friday, every species of employment is suspended, and the 
faithful repair to their temples, Prajers of particular impor- 
tance and solemnity are read, which the people, raakingranous 
prostrations and genuflections, repeat adeV the imams. Ser- 
mons are preached by the sheik or vaiz. Points of morality, 
and not of controversial theology, are the general subjects of 
their discourses. In the marmtli of their smcerily, they often 
declaim against political corruption and the depravity of the 
courts In limes of public commotion, they irritate or appease 
the popular tumult, and the eloquence of a preacher in the 
mosaue of Saint Sophia has made a weak and voluptuous sultan 
tear nimpelf from the silken web of his haram, and lead his 
martial subjects to the plains ot Hungary. The prayers and 
preaching beii^ concluded, every body returns to his ordinary 
occupations or amusements. The day is, however, observed in 
the manner prescribed by the law by, all ranks of persons, and 
the words of the prophet are never forgotten, that he, who 
without legitimate cause absents himself from public prayer for 
three successive Fridays, is considered, to' have abjured his 
religion. The Namaz, the i>rayeT in general use, is chiefly, a 
conlessioti of the divine attributes and of the nothingness of 
man, a solemn act of homage and gratitude to the Eternal 
Majesty. The faithful are forbidden to ask of God the tem- 
poral blessings of this frail and perishable life : the only legiti- 
mate object of the supplicatoiy part of the Nama7 is spiritual 
gifts and the inetfabJe advanlai'es of eternal felicity. The " 
Turks may pray, however, for the health of the sultan, the 
prosperity of tho country, and division and wars among Chria- 

In this religion of ceremonies and prayer, no sacred institu- 
tion is more strictly andgenerally observed by the Turks than 
the fast of Ramadan. A violation of it by any individual 
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subjects him to the character of an infidel and apostate ; and' 
th6 deposition oftno ivilnesses ttt hb offence renders him worth; 
of -death. Perfect abstinence from every kind of su[)port to the 
body, and eTen from the refreshment of perfumes, is observed 
from the rising to the setting of the sun. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is made an affair of state ; and, 
althougD eveiy individual furnishes his oivn viaticum, yet the 
srand sullao preserves Ihe public ways, and the best soldiers of 
Uie empire are charged with the protection of tiie caravans. 

'Every year from Damascus ami Grand Cairo, the devout 
Moslems depart in solemn and magnificent procession ; and the 
native band of the Turks is swelled in the desert by the Moora 
of everf part of Africa and Asia. From the shores of the 
Atlantic on the one hand, and the most remote parts of the East 
on the other, the votaries of the prophet are seen in the roads 
to Mecca. The common horrors of the desert are despised bj 
fanaticism, but the harassit^ depredations of llie roving Arabs, 
who respect not the religion nor fear the sword of the pilgrims, 
almost exhaust the fidelity of the Moslems. On arriving at the 

firecincts of the Holy Land, Ihe devotees make a general ab- 
ution with weler and sand, repeat a prayer naked, and clothe 
themselves with the Ihram or sacred habit, which consists only 
of two colourless woolleri cloths, and sandals defending the 
soles of the feet, but leaving the rest bare. They utter a par- 
ticular Invocation, and advance to Mecca. Spiritual medilali^D 
is.-now to be their employment ; worldly occupations and pleas* 
urcs are forbidden. The sacred black slone is ardently kissed, 
and'these chaste salutations have made it of a muscular appear- 
ance, and Ibe part uncovered by silver has lokt nearly twelve 
lines 'of its thickness. 

Mahomet, finding he could not conquer the ancieiil super- 
slrtion of the Arabians for (his stone, caused to be written 
thereon that Allah (God) was Achbar [thai is Maximus.) Th« 
custom of dancing round this stoue is stilt kept up by {he Turks 
at Mecca, where the Theasol U perlbnned at nually round the 
Achbar. 

When the pilgrims enter Mecca tbey must go directly to the 
tetOpItt, salutii^ it at entering with " Allah Achbar," They 
then proceed to the black stone, on which some say Abraham 
dftscended from bis camel ; others, thai here he threw dust on 
fail bead, &c. ; then with uplifted hands they again repeat 
" Allah Achbar," and if Ihey do not incommode their com^an- 
ioASthey kiss the stone, or touch it with their hands, ana rub 
tbeir face* to it, or else tbey touch it with somethii^ held in 
the hand, or make a sign that Ihey would willingly kiss it ; 
always saying " Allah Achbar." 

Then going round the temple fai^a the processiiHi called the 

Inafal k«lum, or the pmcession 6f good luck, which must begia 

from the rig^ht hand tide of Ihe jgale (Irish ThecMol] ; tbey 

Iben piDceed to tbe low wall which teaches no higher tbui the 

19 
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centre of die bod/ ; then Ibey go round seven times wilh short 
quick steps, shakii^ tbeir shoulders in the first three circuits, itt 
manirestationem certaminis canine associalores, (i. e. Christia- 
Dos) ;* in the four last circuits they proceed with a stow pace, 
and as often as the^ pass the black slone always salute it, and 
finish the procession by kissing and embracing it. This de- 
scription could onlv be given by a Mussulman, or one, asis.this 
case, who assumed the character of one ; for it h dealb for a 
Christian to be seen at their riles. 

The Caaba is open three days. On the first and second, the 
nen and women alternately offer up their devotions ; and on 
the third, the sheriff' of Mecca, the chiefs of the tribes, and the 
illustrious strarwers in the city wash and sweep the temple. 
The water, foulwHh the dirt oFtbe Caaba, is eagerly caught 
and drank by the surrounding fanatics. The brooms of palm 
leaves are treasured as relics. The purification is completed 
by Guttir«: off that part of the black cloth that eunounds the 
door and Dottom of the building, and dividing it among the pil- 
grims. A visit to the neighbouring mountain of Arafat is the 
neit part of the duty. This visit is called the feast of sacrifice, 
and can only be performed al a certain time (two months and 
ten days] after the fast of Ramadan. The best of supplications, 
say the traditions, is on this day, whether offered at Arafat or 
elsewhere. The afternoon prayer is repeated in the tents, and 
the pilgrims repair to the foot of the mountain to watch the 
setting of the sun. At the instant it disappears, the multitude 
leave the place, and with the utmost haste endeavour to reach 
a small cliapet, called Mosdelifa, before the last moment of 
twilight, in order to repeat ihe prayer of the settii^ sun and tile 
night prayer at the same time. 

On the momii^ after the journey to Mount Arafat, the pU- 

frims gu to Mina, near whose fountain the devil built himself a 
ouse. A few small stones, (an uneven numberj, which each 
of the pilgrims had collected the precedii^ evenii^ at Hosde'^ 
lifa, thev cast at the house, not so much with a view to injure 
the building as to shew their detestation of its owner. Two 
pillars erected by or to the devil are likewise assailed. A sa- 
crifice of a goal, a camel, or a cow, is then made, in commem- 
omtion of Abraham's obedience to the divine command by the 
intended sacrifice of his son. In Ibe intervals between this 
religious rite and other ceremonies the pious Moslem tunis to 
Mecca, kisses ibe sacred stone, and circumambulates the Caa- 
ba. The pilgrims stay three days in the vallejr of Mina, then 
return to Mecca, and speedily depart for their several coun> 

Islamism, as well as Christianity, has its fanatics. This op- 
probrious title was, in the early days of Moslem histoiy, appU- 
cable to all the followers of Mahomet ; but in these times, 
fanaticism supports not so much the religion itself, as vartous 

• Iiite*tin»Dy ^Am euoity to ChrisUautr. 
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deviations from it. Under the name of Sooffeea, Fakirs, and 
DervisKes, the enthusiasts of Habomet»iiisin are spread from 
the Atlantic to the Ganges. The bol; mendicauts ot the Turk' 
ish empire are divided mto thirtj-tivo sects. They pass their 
days and nights in prayer, fasting, and in eveiy species of 
bodily pain and morlitication. Ceremonies similar to incanta- 
tions, violent dances, frightful gesttculntions, repetilioos of 
the name of Allah, fur hours, nay days together, impress th« 
vulgar vrjth a sense of their spiritual superiority. 

Dr. Clarke gives the following account of the Dancing Dtr- 
vishe* : As me entered the mosque, we observed twelve or four- 
teen Dervishes, walkii^ slowly round before the superior, in a 
small space surrounded with rails, beneath the dome of the 
buiidiw. Several spectators were standing on the outside of 
the railii^ t and being, as usual, ordered to take otf our shoes, 
we joined the parly. Presently, the Dervishes, crossing their 
arms over their breasts, and with each of their hands graspiiK 
their shoulders, began obeisance to the superior, who stood 
with his back against the wall, facic^ the door of the mosque. 
Then each in succession, as he passed the superior, havii^ 
£uhioned his bow, began to turn round, first slowly, but after- 
terwards with such velocity, that his loi^ garments flying out in 
the rotatoiy motion, the whc^e p^rty appeared spinning and 
turning like so many umbrellas upon their handles. 

As tLev began, their hands were disengaged from their sboul- 
den, and raised ei^dualij above their heads. At length, as the 
velocity of the wnirl increased, they were all seen with their 
arms extended horizontally, and their eyes closed, turning witb 
inconceivable rapidity. The music, accompanied by voices, 
served to animate tlwm : while a steady old fellow in a green 
pelisse, continued to walk among them with a fixed counte- 
nance, and expressing as much care and watchfulness^ as if hia 
life would expire with the slightest failure in the ceremony. 
This motion continued for the space of fifteen minutes. Sud- 
denly, on a signal given by the directors of the dance, unob- 
served bv the spectators, the Dervishes all stopped at the same 
instant. Pike the wheels of a machine ; and, what is more extra- 
ordinary, all in a circle, with their faces invariably turned to- 
wards the centre, crossing their arms on their breasts, and 
grasping their shoulders, as before, bowing together, with the 
utmost regularity, at the same instant, almost to the ground. 

Alter Ibis ihey began to walk, as at first, each following the 
other within ibe railing, and passing the superior, as before. 
As soon as their obeisance bad been made, they began to turn 
again. This second exhibition lasted as long as the first, and 
was similarly concluded. They then began to turn for the 
third time ; and, as the dance lengthened, the music grew loud- 
er and more animatii^. Perspiration became evident on the 
faces of the Dervislies ; the extended garments of some of them 
began to droop ; and little accidents occurred, such as Ihe' 
stnkiig ^lainst each olber ; they nevertheless persevep 
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until large dtopa of sweat, falling from their bodies upon tiw 
floor, Buci) a degree of friclion was thereby occjuioned, that the 
Doise of their feet rubbing the floor was he^rd b; the spectators. 
Upon this the Ibird and last signal was made to them to halt, aud 
the dance ended. 

Besides these dancing Dervishes there are some called bowN 
ine DervLsbes, nbo set up a conslani honlii^oT prayer:!, ^., 
suHicient lo deafen the nearers, but which tfaey pretend has 
Bomelhiiig supernatural and even mti-acuIous in it. 

At present this religion prevails throughout the Turkish do- 
minions in Europe, A^ia, and Africa ; in the Barhaij stales, ia 
Ibe interior of Africa ; the eastern coast of Africa, and the 
island of Madagascar ; in Arabia ; the Persian states ; the 
Russian states uf Little Tartar;, Aslracban, Kazan, Ki^his, 
Kazaks, &c. ; amongst the independent Tartars ; in a ereat 
part of Hindoostan ; many of (he eastern islands, as HaTaye, 
Sumatra, Java, Kc. &c. There are also manj Mabometaiu lb 
China and other countries. 
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BUIIOVII. 

BHOLAND aud WILBB. 

Church of England. 
Epuct^liaiu. wiib a general 
toleration of all sects of Dia- 
•enters in Religious worship ; 
butwiiich bovreverarereslram- 
td, hj the Corporatiun and Test 
Acta, from certain offices of 
trust and honour. 

It is difficult to estimate (he 
number of dissenters in this 
country. The Arminian Me- 
thod isls( including the new Con- 
nexion] amount to more than 
180,000 in Society, besides oc- 
casionit] bearers. The Caivin- 
istic Methodists are probably 
ei^ualty numerous with tb« Ar- 
minian ; and the Indepen- 
dents, Baptists, and Presbjte- 
Tians, tvilD a tew other sects, 
may be reckoned equal to both 
ctassca of Melhodisls. The 
Roman Calbolica are estimated 
at nearly 100,000; and the 
Friends sje veir numerous ; so, 
liiat,the whole body of Dissen- 
ters must certainly exceed a 
njillion,' and make about one 
tenth of the population. All 
who are itot Dissenters are gen- 
erally considered Members of 
the EstablisbmeDt ; but if we 
farther deduct all who make no 
profession of Religion, and wbo 
attend to no forms of worship, 
the number of real Churchmen 
must be still considerably re- 
duced. For a man who neither 
believes the articles, nor at- 
■ tends the worship of the estab- 
lishment, has no more right to 
be called a Churchman than a 
Habomelao or a Chinese. Po- 
pulation 11,000,000. Gorem- 
ment, limited monarchy. 

The two celebrated TTniver- 

sitietofOsiord and Cambridge 

gin 
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BDROFB. 

ENGLAND and WALES. 

Among the circumstances 
favourable to vital Religion in 
this country may be leckooed 
Hie followii ; I. The Insti- 
tution of Bible Societies, and 
particularly that great en- 
gine of benevolence, ' The 
British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety,' which in ten years, has 
been the mean, in whole or in 
part, at home and abroad, of 
priming and distributing 1,- 
148,850 bibles and testaments. 
With this parent society are 
connected more than 400 Aux- 
iliaiT and Branch Societies, in 
the British dominions only. 

2. The general establish- 
ment of Free Schools for the 
Education of the poor: as 1. 
Sunday Schools Jor children 
employed in manufactories and 
manual labour. 2. Daily 
Schools either for children of 
the Church of Ewland, as Dr. 
Belt's ; or fur all dencimina- 
tioos, as those of the British 
and Foreign School Society, 
whose influence promises to be 

ive as that of the Bi- 
ble Society. 3. Schools for 
Adults, whose education baa 
l;een n^lected till they came 
to years of maturity. 

3. Village prr-' 

which the gospel i_ ^ 

in all the obscure aiid distant 

Earts of the KiM;dom, where it 
ad not usually lieen faeatd- 
4. Societies for Foreign Mis- 
sions, which now exist in al- 
most eveiy denomination of 
Christians, and extend to eveiy 
quarter of the world. 

6. Benevolent Institiitioiia, 

adapted to meet and to relieve 

alouHt mij Bpeciei of human 

iaisei7 i 
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give a spnoe i to education 
flirough tte kingdom. The 
DumMT of members, teachers 
and students, about 3000 in 
each. These universities have, 
for SBveral ages, produced ma- 
ny of the first scholars in Eu- 
rope. During the present cen- 
tury, hy means of Ihe Lancas- 
terian and other systems of in- 
struction, education has been 
much more extended to the 
children of all classes of the 
fxtromunity, than at any former 
period. More than 200,000 
children are now enjoying the 
benefits of instruction under the 
patronage of the National Ed- 
u cat ion Society. 



scoTLUfD and the adjacent 
Isles. 
The ScoUk Kirk, or Prei- 
bvUrians ; the Protestant 
Dissenters from which are call- 
ed Seceders, and are divided 
into Burghers, Anii-buigbws, 
and the Relief Kiik, &c. It is 
remarkable that Episcopalians 
also, by crossing the Tweed 
become Dissenters. Popula- 
tion 2,000,000. Government, 
limited monarchy. 



misery ; and these supported 
in times and circumstances, 
which bear very hard upon the 
class of persons by whom they 
are chiefly maintained. 

In Walt*, it may be added, 
the children of the poor have 
derived ^at advantage from 
Circulating Schools, miich re> 
main for a certain time lo teach 
the children of a particular dis- 
trict, and then remove to in- 
struct another. 



SCOTLAND 

Partakes in all that has been 
said of^EiKland ; and has been 
particularly benefited by the 
institution of Sabbath Schools, 
which have been introduced 
into many parts of the country 
with great success. 

Four Universities testify the 
literary eminence of Scotland. 
That of Edinbutg is very fa- 
mous. In no country of Europe 
is education so fully enjoyed 
by the poorer classes of com- 
munity as in Scotland. Par- 
ish Schools are established 
throughout ihe country. The 
religious system of the Presby- 
terians requires much attention 
to be paid to family instruc- 
tion, and has proauced the 
most visible and Balutaiy ef- 
fects. . 



IBBLAND. 

atuTch of England, with 
the like toleration as in Eng- 
land ; and the like disabilities 
u to the CatboUca, who form 
(according 



[s certainly far behind England 
in mental culture, and has been 
kept back by priestcraft and 
supeistition. Now, '»""i^ 
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(according lo some wntere,) 
" two thirds of the population 
of Ireland." 

The Wesleyaii Melbodists 
have Id their Societies above 
29,000 (besides occasional 
hearers ;) there \a also a coDsid- 
erable number of Presbyteri- 
ans (especial!^ in the North) 
and other protectant dissenters ; 
sotbat the eaUblished Religion 
can hardly claim more than one 
fourth of (he population. Pop- 
ulation 6,000,000 Govern- 
ment, limited inonarchj. 



I the various denominations of 
Protestaii(3 are vjit^ with eadi 
' other in the propagation of 
I evangelical doctrine through 
I the country. The Sunday- 
, School, Hibernian, and other 
I societies are displaying great 
Eeal in teaching the risitw gen- 
eration to read the bible, not 
only in Ei^lish, but in the 
Irish language, where the for- 
mer is ni>t understood. The 
University of Dublin is ancient 
and respectable, containing) 
usually, about 400 studenU. 
The Dublin Society, for the 
inent of agriculture 
nufaclures, founded in 
1731, is the oldest in Europe. 
Learning among the great mass 
of thepeople islamentably neg- 
lected. The Catholic Priests 
prohibit the readit^ of the 
Scriplurea. 



HOLLAND and the Netherlands. 
The Reformed Church, 
or Calvinism, k the Establish- 
ed Religion of Holland, with a 
general toleration to all other 
sects : but though Calvinism 
must be considered as the Es- 
tablished Religion, a great 
part of the people are Armin- 
lans, under the forms and dis- 
cipline of Calvin, as is also the 
case io Scotland. The Ne- 
therlanders are generally Cath- 
olics, with a limited toleration 
to ail other sects ; but being 
now brought under the same 
government as Holland, will 
Mobably much inciea«e the 
Protestant interest. Populi 
7,000,000. Goveinmentt liu 
ited moDarchy. 



HOLLAND. 

Before the French Invasion 
of Holland, there were reckon- 
ed 1679 Ministers in tbe Es- 
tablishment, 90 of tbe Walloon 
Church, (or Protestant Church 
of the United Netherlands) 
800 Catholics, 63 Lutherans, 
43 Arminians, and 318 Bap- 
tists. Tbe French introduced 
tbeir infidel philosophy, but it 
was not adapted to tiie people, 
who ai« generally grave and 
steady. There are also many 
pious Christians, who have not 
only contributed freely of their 
property to the cause of re- 
ligion ; but spveral of the moat 
useful Missionaries io Africa 
have been froai that country, 
as Vaodei^emp, Kicberer, lie. 
< There are seven Univenitie* 
in the kingdom of the Nefher- 
taada, of ntiidi, ifaon of I^eyo 
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DEKMARK am} i(s Islands. 

Lulherant, Calviaiats, and 
Catbidica ; the latter with 
Hennnnites [or Baptists) exist 
under some restraints and disa- 
bilities. Population, 3 mil- 
lions. Governtnenl, absolute 
monarchy. The Lutherans of 
CeUHHilc have depnrtod lw« 
from the original principle- __ 
the Relbroiation, than an; 
other part of the Lutheran 
Chureh. 



SWEDEH, Norway, and their 
dependencies. 
[jutheratis, Calvinists, 
Catholics, and awedenborgians 
(or New Jerusalem Church) 
which are in Sweden numerous 
and respectable. The Catho- 
lics are under some restraints 
as to the Publicttj of the Re- 
ligious ceremonies. The r«- 
cent union between Nprwav 
and Sweden will ma)te po al- 
teration in the slate of Relj- 
gitm,aa Ihev wei^ both Protesl- 
Mt kiKdoniE. Population 
4,000.000. 



gent Stale :■/ Religion. Ice. 

den and Louvain are famous. 
'■■ e Ihe - . - - 



1814, this country has been 
fast improTrng|. The national 
Bible Society is highly respec- 
table, and the means of educa- 
tion are diffused throughout 
the country. 



DERM«BK. 

The Danes have formerly 
taken an active pari in Mis- 
sions to the Heathen, particu- 
larly in India, and have par- 
ticularly countenanced the Uni- 
ted Brethren in Greenland, and 
in the West- India Islands. 

Tkav hsi^ itUn.tho honour to 

I)atroniie and foster the Bap- 
tist Mission at Serampoie, 
wheo discountenanced by our 
East India Company. The 
King, it is said, has expressed 
a great desire for the inatruic- 
tion of his subjects, and the 
British system of Education is 
intended to be introduced. 
The Scriptures have been 

frinted at Copenhagen in the 
:elandic Dialect, for the use 
of Iceland. __^ 
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4,000,000. The government 
of Svreden is a liiDJled moiur 
chy— -of Norway monarchical. 
The latter kii^dom, which 
has lone been in a state of par- 
tial civilization, is expected to 
derive much benefit from its 
union with Sweden. 



Fratrnt Statt ef Retigian, Ice. 

which the present Emperor of 
Russia has contributed 5000 
rix-dollan. There are manj 
Scientific and Library socie- 
ties )□ (his counter, and in- 
creasing attention is paid to 
the establishment of primary 
ncboois. Most of the children 
are taught to read. The pres- 
ent monnrch is anxious to 
make ' himself and his family 
popular with bis native sub- 
jects by promoting their best 
mterests and general bappi- 



HtDSSlA. 

Lnthtnau, CalvimtU, and 
CaAolifs^_ wak _» ffiM-iol- 
ei^ioQ to others ; which 
may Aartl^ be attributed to the 
infidel pnnciples of Frederick 
the Great, and partly to the 
influence of Protestant princi- 
ples in the country. It is 
aoubtful whether this general 
toleration has been favourahle 
to the interests of religion. 
Population 8,000,000. Gov- 
ernment, hereditatT monarchy. 
The military profession, from 
the time of Frederick the 
Great, has been reiy popular 
in Prussia, ai»d education has 
been too much neglected. At 
thu time manv ortbe Prussian 
States are well furnished with 
eleroentaiy schools. ^ 



rRossiA. 
Berlin is famous for an ex- 
"■lt''"t ^aaunam ioLjt>^ Edu- 
cation of ProtestantMrnisters j 
and several Misaionarieii to tbe 
heathen have been furnished 
from that quarter to different 
Societies in England. A Bible 
Society was formed at Berlin 
in 1806, to which tbe Kine 
himself was both a contributoi 
and patrui. 



BAXOBY 

Is to be divided, which will 
pre nearly a million of sub- 
jects to Prussia (included 
above) and leave about 1,200,- 
000 subjects under the old gov- 
ernment. The itdiabitants are i 
chiefly Lutherans orCalvjnists. 
Population 1,000,000. Gov- 
ernment, monarchical. 

rO|,AIID I 



..a state of Saxonj;, which 
has been wholly occupied with 
political events. Yet no one 
can contemplate the relizious 
history of this country without 
the deepest interest. The na- 
tive GOuntiy of Luther and the 
cradle of the Reformatioa, Sax- 
ony 
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ony, like Judea, has iv , 

to a great degree, its share in 
the privil^es of the Church of 
Christ. The greater part of 
(he population are nominal^ 
Lullierans, though far degener- 
ated from the principles and 
practices of the Reformers. 
The present reigning family, 
and a part of the subjects are 
Catholics. Some actences »»> 
much cultivated, and Ibc lot 



Book-fair at Leipsic i 
greatest in Europe. 



POLAND. 

ici, nith toleration 
Protestants under certain 
disabilities. The Lutherans 
ttre governed bj a consistory, 
and the Calvimats by a Prin- 
cipal and three Seniors. This 
State is about beii^ again 
ibnned into a distinct govern- 
ment, under the protection of 
Russia. Transylvania in 1787 
conUined 28,700 Socinians, 
usually called the Polish 
Brethren. Population 6,000,- 
000. Government of the pres- 
"ent " Kingdom of Poland," a 
constitutional monarchy, vest- 
ed in a viceroy, who is ap- 
Roinled by the Emperor of 
.ussia ; witb a Senate of thirty 
members ; and a di«t of 77 
deputies. 



PT'Jtnl Slale of. l>'ili^on, SFT 



The plan of a Bible Society 
for this country is just formed 
under (he auspices of the Em- 
peror Alexander. The prin- 
i[)al part of this fine countix 
: in feudal lordships, the most 
of the people are very i^orant, 
and toe state of religion, con- 
sequently, low. There are 
more Jews in Poland than in 
any other country in Europe. 
Their number has been esti- 
nialed at 2,000,000. They 
possess a great part of Ibe 
tradii^ capital of the nation. 
And should it please the God 
of Jacob (o dispose (hem to 
unite their exertions to " as- 
semble the outcasts of Israel, 
and gather toee(her the dis- 
persed of Judah from (be four 
corners of the earth," to ike 
fnld of Chriit, it would seem 
they migbl be able to effect it. 
There is no efficient system of 
Education for (be poor in tbia 
couDtiy. 
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AVSTBiA, Hungary, and Bobe- 

The Established Religion 
•f this great Empire was the 
Cotholiet, but from the inter- 
mixture of Protestant stales, 
coDtatDs a c(»isidcrable number 
«f Lutherans, Calvinists and 
Other Protestants of all denom- 
inations ; and, by the new 
Constitution, (here is to be a 
peifect equalitj of rights and 
privileges amor^ the Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, and Cai- 
vinistic churches. In Hui^ary 
it was calculated in 1787, that 
the Catholics and Protestants 
were nearly equal : besides 
wliich, this kira^iiom was stated 
to coDtain 223,000 Jews, 50,- 
OOOC 

lation '20,'obo,000r GoTeni- 
ment, raonarchical, nearly ab- 



•wiTZERLAND, Picdonont, ^. 
Switzerland is divided into 
S3 Cantons : those of Berne, 
Zvrich, &c. are Calvinisis ; 
Uri, Scbweilx, ^. Catholic ; 
some are composed of both Re- 
ligions, and Ihe French intro- 
duced a considerable portiou of 
infidelity. The Vallais, or in- 
fcabiUnts of the va Hies of Pied - 
BKMit, were formerly called 
Wlldenses, 



i-nl :^lale of kifiglon, E^ 



The esUblishment of Bible 
nd Missionarr Societies in va- 
parts of Germany n 



Kreall;f subserve the cause of 
Christianity. On its being 
^presented to tbe British and 
Foreign Bible Society, in Lon- 
doQ, that there were upwards 
of a million of Prolestanls in 
Hungary, wbo were in great 
want of^Uibles, and loo poor 
to purchase them, 5001. was 
given forthe formation of a So- 
ciety in (hat country, for print- 
ing and circulating the Scrip- 
tures in tbe Hungarian and 
^clavonian dialects, which has 
been effected. Brble Societies 
vc also been lately formed 
_. Dresden and Hanover. The 
United Brethren have spread a 
sweet savour of Evaiwelical 
Religion throughout Bobeinia, 
Mor^ivia, and various other 
parts of Germany, from whence 
~'~ they have sent Missiona-- 
to the remotest parts of the 
earth. Some of Ihe Austrian 
Universities are richly endow- 
ed, but the great principles of 
education are but mdifferentlr 
understuod intbatcountiy.and, 
among lite more numerous 
classes of the community, is 
~ luch neglected. 



RWITZERLAND. 

The Canton ol Ba*h has of 
late been remarkable for ac- 
tivity in promotii^ the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures, and the 
cause of Missions, so long ai 
they had any means led tbein. 
The modem Waideiuei, which 
are a simple and pious people) 
are divided into 13 parishes 
with each a ministei ; tb^ had 
fermeri7 
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Weldenses.of which, Ihere are 
still some remains ; but a great 
part of the people were driven 
oy a loi^ and cruel persecu- 
tion within the pale of (he Ro- 
man Church, in which Ihey 
still continue. Population 4,- 
000,000. Government— each 
Canton is an independent re- 
public, but the whole are uni- 
red in a confederacy, governed 
by ageneral diet. In some of 
the Cantons the government is 
democratic, but in most of them 
it is obligarcbic with few lim- 
its. — The government of Pied- 
mont is T^onarcbical. 



formerly 15 great schools, SO 
smaller, and two Latin schools. 
Both the ministers and schools 
subsisted in a great measure 
by charitable assistance from 
Holland,Swilzer]and, and even 
England : but the events of 
the late v3t have reduced 
them to much ivrelcliedncss 
and misery. Kver sinoe the 
establishment of the free insti- 
tutions of Switzerland, this 
counliy has been much distin- 
guished for the general infor- 
mation of its citizens. The 
Protestant Cantons, at least, 
have- educated Iheir children 
as Well as any part of Europe. 
Geneva, the largest city in the 
counliy, where (he Reforma- 
I tioR was matured by Calvin 
: and his associates, and which 
became the nursery of the 
! Presbyterian church, has al- 
I ways taken the lead in educa- 
■ tion, and has now a very fiour- 
( ishing university. At prerenl, 
Switzerland is recovering from 
the desolations of the Kite wars. 
Education is provided for by 
the sirpporl of Prima r y Scliools. 



FKAItce. 

Catholics, with iree lolera^ 
tion to Protestants, who an 
very numerous in the South of 
France, but with a great n 
ber of Infidels throughoat .__ 
country. Jews, and ^11 other 
denominalioM, are likewise tol- 
erated. Population, 24,000,- 
000. Goveniment,Iiniitedr 
archyi 



FRANCE. 

In the South of Franse the 

gospel is heard with eagerness, 
and evangelical ministtrs fi-ora 
other countries are received 
with open arms ; the fullest 
liberty <if conscience is allow- 
ed, and there is an university 
for the education of the pro- 
testant clei^, Mr. Martin, a 
young minister from Bour^ 
deauK, is now in England for 
the express purpose of learn- 
ing thenew sjMcm of educa- 
tion, with a view to introduce 
it into his nuUve countO'- Re- 
ligiogfl 
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SPAIK ANIJ PORTUGAL. 

Catholics, vt it li out Toleration 
4p any other Denomination. — 
The late Cortes shewed a dis- 
I>osilion to enlifihten the peo- 
ple, and tolerate ProlesUnts ; 
but Ferdinand VII. since his 
return has re -established the 
order of Jesuits, and the Inqui- 
sition i and liberal men have 
been made the objects of per- 
secution. — The Catholic Cler- 
gy in Spain are estimated at 
200,000, and in Portugal but 
little less. In Foilugal the 
Eame bigoliy and superstition 
prevails, but the assistance 
they have received from the 
l^^lish inclines ihetn to some- 
what more liberality ; and 
Riigiisb ProtesUnts may live 
unmolested, though not belov- 
ed. Population, i:),000,000. 
I'he Government of Spain is a 
limited berediUir monarchy, 
the power of making laws is 
fiKea in the Cortes joinlly with 
Ibe Kins — The Government of 
Portugal is monarchical, ivitb 
a Cartes like tbat of Spain. 



iigrous toleration and the gen- 
eral distributioa of landed 
property, effected by the late _ 
changes in France, have giveii 
a spring tu education among 
that wealthy and active peo- 
ple which is likely to produce 
the happiest effects. The pro- 
testants are makii^ great ex- 
ertions lo promote tbe interests 
uf religion and education, with 
much encour^ement and suc- 
cess. Here are 22,.300 " Pri- 
mary Schools." Still the great 
majurilj of children are with- 
ou t ed ucation. 

The introduction of an Eng- 
lish army into these countries 
had a tendency to weaken tbe 
prejudices of the people against 
protestants as heretics, though 
there is little to recommend 
true religion in the general 
morals of the soldiei's. Some 
f Ihs late Cortes were also fa- 
uurable to a reformation of 
iligion, and of the priests, 
'hich has been lately given as 
the Uue reason of their being 
so obnoxious lo the present 
govemmenl, which is certainly 
under tbe inRueirce of the 
church. The Spanish univer- 
sities, which have heretofore 
been numeruus, and all their 
literaiy iuslitulions, are in a 
low stale. The pernicious ef- 
fects of monastic influence have 
gscluded the modern improye- 
raenls in education. The 
country appeai-s to be gettit^ 
into a settled slate under the 
ancient regimen ; and lb» tale 
comiMi) lions, it would seem, 
must produce i.n activity fa- 
vourable to true religion and 
education. The operations of 
the press are rapidly increas- 
ing, and the effect is sure. 
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iTAtr, including Napiss and 
Sicily, Sai^inia, tc. 

Rome ii the metropolis of the 
Catholic ChuTtA,Aadtiie Pope- 
dom. Notoleration loProtest- 
strts CBD be expected ' here, 
though the Pope shews some 
peculiar ciyjlities to the Ei^- 
fisb fiation, for niitch he has 
certainty . abundant reason : 
but he has complained of a 
prolestant church being allow- 
ed at Venice. There are 9 or 
10,000 Jews resident in Rome 
and its Ticioi^. 

The inhabitants of Naples 
and Sicily (about six milllDns] 
are also CathoUts. In~17U8 
there were counted in Naples 
above 45,52.5 priests, 24,694 
monks, 20,793 nuns ; but the 
neit Tear a decree passed to 
dissolve 460 convents, which 
inust have greatly lessened 
them. Population 15,000,000. 
Oovemment, monarchical. 



TURHEY in Europe, with the 
Isles of the Archipelago. 
The Empire is Mahometan, 
and Toleration is purchased by 
the payment of a capitation 
Tax. Of Christians, those of 
the Greek Church are far the 
most numerous, and are in soma 
parts (as in Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia] admitted to places of 
trust and honour. The Greeks, 
in general, are subject to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople in 
ecclesiastical matters ; but 
there are lome Armenians, 
Copts, Neatorians, be. The 
Jews are veir numerous, and 
■nit^ect to a chief of their own 
nation. Government despoti 
Poprrfatton, 8,000,000. 



Prtttnt stale «f Rtlig um , ice. 



A Protestant congregatitni 
has been lately formed at Na- 
ples ; the government has 
granted lliem one of the unoc- 
cupied, churches for their wor- 
ship, and there seems a great 
'''^position to listen to evangel- 

it preaching. It is said^ao. 
that the Pope has complained 
of the protestaut worship being 
tolerated at Venice. Catholic 
bigotry has long had less indu- 
-- .e in Italy than in some oth- 
countries. Little of reli- 
gion remains in this fine coua- 
')Ut tite forms of the catb* 
church. The slate of 
education is veiy low. And, 
although monastic influence is 
declining, the indolence of the 

Sieople prevents any great ef- 
□rts for its revival. 



TDRKEV. 

Tt is hofied among tbeGreek, 
as well as Protestant Chris- 
tians, thinly scattered over this 
empire, may be found the aeed 
of a future Christian church, 
whenever it may please God to 
open a door for the gospel tO' 
enter this country. Great ef- 
forts are made by the Greeks, 
amid all the burdens of their 
oppressive war, lo restore Ihe'ii 
ancient literature. Should they 
sbtain their independence, of 
which theiprospect is favoura- 
ble, there is reason to expect 
die establishment of Christian- 
ity amoi% them, on gospct 
principles, which may open the 
way for the restoration of the 
church to the land of its natir- 
ity. From the indolent and 
dissolute Turk little is to bfi 
eiipected- 
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KU9SIA in Europe. 
The Grttk Church is tlie es- 
Ub)isbiiient in Ihis country, 
with a free Toleratiun to Raa- 
kolniks, or Dissenters, as well 
as to Catiielics, Protestants and 
Jews. 

Ttie Church is governed, not 
tiy the patriarch of Cmislanti- 
nople, as formerly ; but by a 
prand national council of Ec- 
clesiastics, iu which tbe Em- 
peror has a layman of high 
rank as hb represenlalive. 
The church serrice is perform- 
ed in the old Sclavonlan lan- 
fj^e.— [Pinkerton.] Popu- 
ition, 33,000,000. Govem- 
nient, a Constitutional hiod- 
.rchy. 



nCasiA in Asia, includii^ Sibe- 
[ia, Kamsehatka, &c. 
The Greek Oiurch h the es- 
tablished religion in all tbe civ- 
ilized provinces ; but with a 
general toleration throughout 
this vast empire. A great part 
of the inhabitanis of the Desert 
are Pagan Tartars of the Sam- 
loaD religion. Some allach 
great importance to the form 
of their whiskejs ; and the Al- 
taians are so fond of militaiy 
show, that they dress up their 
idol deity in the uniform ol an 
officer ot dragoons. The Kam- 
sehatka ns have been converted 
to the Greek religion by a ten 
years esemption frona all tax- 
e.i 1 Population, 3,000,000. 
CittvernMent, monarchical. 



Prriml Stale of RetiKum, &c. 



RUSSIA, 

The emperor's patrcmage of 
bible societies in Petersbuigh, 
Moscow, &c. cannot but have 
afavourable aspect to the cau^ 
of true religion. Mr. Pinker- 
ton gives a pleasing account of 
the orthodoxy of the Greek 
Church, as to (he main points 
of the Christian religion, and 
mentions several denominations 
of Rastolniks (or Dissenters) 
who discover much of the life 
and power of religion. Unden 
(he munificent patronage of the 
emperor and tbe benevoleol 
exertions of many of the nebil- 
itj, the interests of education 
are much improving. But 
much is to be done, for the 
greater part of the peasantry 
are in a most ignorant aad Re- 
pressed state. 



RUSSIA in Asia-. 
Tbe United Brethren ha^e 

latig had a missionary estab- 
lishment at Sarepta, and the 
Russia gavemmenl encourag- 
ed Protestant settlements on 
the banksof the Wolga. Some 
yea« since the Edinburgh mis- 
sionary society also attempted 
a mission at Karass, near As- 
trachan : but all were broken 
up (at least for the present) by 
the calamitous effects of the 
late war. The missionaries of 
both settlements have, howev- 
er, in (be mean time been use- 
fully and honorably em^oyed 
in translating the New Testa- 
ment, tbe one (whose work is 
already in circulation,) into the 
Turkish language, and the 
other into that ofthe Kalmui^ 
Tartars, many of whom have 
embraced 
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Prettnt Ulate of R tiigieti, iic7~ 
embraced Chistiani^ in the 
Greek Church. A niission is 
also in contemplation to the 
MoDgul. and Manjur Tartars, 
vho reside in that part of Sibe- 
which borders on the Chi- 
nese empire. 

Bible societies hove been 
fornied, not only at Petersburgh 
and Moscov under royal patron- 
age, but in the provinces of 
Esthonia and Livonia, for the 
express purpose of printing the 
New Testament and religious 
tracU in those dialects. 



Tuucei in Asia. 
Mahometang occupy Pales- 
tine, or the holy land, Syria, Me- 
sopotamia, and other countries, 
the scene of Scripture history : 
but there are also many Jews 
and Christians, of various d< 
nominations, who are indulged, 
by paying for it, vith living un- 
der the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of the respective patri- 
archs, whether of JTerusnlem or 
Antioch, Alexandria or Con- 
stantinople. The same may be 
said of the Nestorians, Armeni- 
ans, and other reputed sectaries. 
Population, 10,000,000. Gov- 
ernment, monarchical, and irreg- 
ular, void of liberty. 

ARABIA. 

MakonKtaaa, Sabeans, and 
Wahabees. Population, 8 mil- 
lioM. Government — Each in- 
land Itibe is under the govern* 
ment of petty prinGeB,(orSheiks.) 
They .have no other laws than 
those found in the Koran. 



TUjucBT, Arabia, Persia, Tar- 
No Mission has yet been at- 
tempted to these countries, but 
the way is preparing by printing 
the Scriptures in almost all the 
various languages of the East. 
A mission was attempted by the 
late Mr. Bloomfield at the Isle of 
Malta, with a view to introduce 
the gospel into the Greek Isles, 
and eventually imp Turkey ; 
but the pestilence which raged 
there, and the death of that mis- 
sionary, have hitherto retarded 
the object. It is not, however, 
forgotten. Dr. Piaudi has been 
attempting to excite attention to 
it among the Christians residing 
on the borders of the Mediterra- 
nean ; and mentions it as a pro- 
mising circumstance, that there 
have beer) of late mnny conver- 
sions of Jews residing in those 
parts. A late decree io Persia 
has permitted the public reatSng 
of the scriptures. No part of 
the world affords a more inviting 
20* , ' lAnR 
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Mahometani of the MCt of 
Ali (who differ from the Turks 
as to the true successor of Ma- 
homet ;) also Sufis and Gaurs, 
or Guebresj the disciples of Zo- 
roaster. Population, 10 mil- 
lioni. Government, absolute 
despotism ; frequently rigoraui 
and tyrannical. — The King is re- 
garded as master of the livei 
und property of his subjects. 



Mahometans, Pagans, and 
worshippers of the Grand La- 
ma. — [See Shamaru.] Popula- 
tion 6,000,000. Govemmeut — 
controlled by independentchiefs. 



CHINA. 

Pagaas of varioQS sects, but 
t'liefly worshippers of Foe. — 
There are some Catholics, 
Ureehu, and Jews among them, 
rather by connivance than legal 
lotcratlon. The Russians have 
a church at Pekin, and the Jews 
a synegc^ue at Kat-song-fou. 
The catholics notwithstanding 
ihe peiseculion they hare met 
with, boast of 60,000 converts 
Sti'-l in Pekin. Population 250 
millions. GoTernment, patri- 
Krchal and despotic. 



pagans, pnriiRularly SintooSj 
OnJsues, and a kind of moral 
phDosiiphers. [See Japanete.] 

The celebrated Francis Za- 
vier, and other Jesuits, com- 
mepced a mission here in 154^1, 



and 
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scene for Christian enterjirisr. 
than western Asia. The truths 
of God, so long taught in those 
extensive and populous couB' 
tries, by the labours afprophets 
and apostles, cannot be wholly 
obliterated from the traditions 
of the people. Their present 
state, from all the facts which 
we obtain, clearly evinces a de- 
gree of preparation for the re- 
ception of the gospel. 



cmNA. 

The Jesints undertook a mis- 
sion to this country in the 16th 
century, on the plan of blendingf 
the catholic religion with that of 
Foe and the philosophy of Con- 
fucius ; Ibis however was dis- 
approved by Pope Innocent X. 
and he enjoined a renunciation 
of their idolatries. In 1788 U 
was reported that the catholics 
had, in the course of 30 years, 
made 27,000 converts in the 
proTince of Sushchuen, and 
30,000 in Nankin ; but a storm 
of persecution gathered soon af- 
ter this, and the name of Chris- 
tianity became pectilhirly obnox- 
ious in China. A Chinese 
Edict has lately been ismed 
against the introduction of Mis. 
and their books into 
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and were followed by the Fran- 
ciscans. Their success at first 
waa rapid and extraordinary ; 
but their imprudence (asiaas- 
serted) brought on a persecution 
which lasted 40 years, and end- 
ed in their utter extermination. 
Population, 25,000,000. Gov- 
ernment, absolute monarchy. 

THIBET, or TIBET. 

The worship of the Grand 
Lama U the established religion 
(tee Thibetians) mixed with va' 
rious shades of Paganism. Pop- 
ulation 2,000,000. Subject tc 
China. 



Morrison has long been employ- 
ed, at Canton and Macao, with 
indefatigable labour, in instruct, 
ing the natives and translating 
the Scriptures into the taitguage 
of thatvast empire. And, hav 
ing been joined by Mr. Milne, 
the great work of the translation 
has been completed. Though 
the missionaries maj not be al- 
lowed to penetrate to the interi- 
of the empire, they find 
means, by the assistance of the 
nativesg whose curiosity is much 
excited, to convey the scriptures 
and religious tracts into many of 
the great provinces. There are, 
already, tire missionary stations, 
and nine missionaries, connect' 
ed with which are thirteen 
schools. The gospel is occa- 
sionally preached in Chinese 
and Malav. Upwards of 150 
thousand tbristian publications 
have been printed, besides many 
cop'ies of the Scriptures. 



INDIA beyond the Ganges, in- 
cluding the Birman Empire, 
Malaya, Siam, 8cc. 
The Birman and Siamese 
Hindoos, are disciples, not of 
Brahma, but of Boodu ; bui 
the Malays are chiefly Mahom- 
etans. Some Dutch and Por- 
tuguese settlements exist in dif- 
fbrent parts of this extensive 
country, ■ The Catholics boast 
of 300,000 converts in Ton- 
<iuin, and 160,000 in Chochin- 
China. Population 20,000,000. 
Government, chiefly despotic 



The Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society of this country have a 
mission at Rangoon, in the Bir- 
man Empire, in connexion with 
the English mission at Seram- 
pore. This is conducted with 
prudence and great persever- 
ancP. And, though the obsta* 
cles arising from the sanguinary 
despotism of the government, 
and the extreme ignorance and 
obstinate paganism of the peo- 
ple, are great, it has Dot been 
without success, and its pros- 
pects are encouraging. 
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HIN BOO STAR. 

The naitve inhabitants ^re 
Hindoot, (fbilowers orBfamahJ 
Mahometanf and Persees ; 
among whom, about 14 millions 
are teckoned to be British snb- 
Jects. Tlie Afghans are sup- 
posed to be itie descendants of 
the ten tribes of the Israelites 
carried into captivitj-, to whom 
a mission ii projected from G. 
Britain. It is mentioned, in 
some accounts, that there i> a 
considerable body of professing 
Christians in the interior of the 
country. In the report of Dr. 
Kerr, tlie Christians of St. 
Thomas are slated at 70, or 
80,000 ; the Syrian Catholics at 
90,000, and the Roman Catho- 
lics (strictly so) at 35,000. For 
the use of the Syrian Christians, 
a Malayan version of the New 
Testament has been lately print- 
ed at Do m bay. 

For the religion of the nati?es 
see Hindoos and Yogeeys. The 
forms of government are various, 
but chiefly monirdiical. Pop* 
irfaitlM 100,000,000. 
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Almost all the existing Mis- 
sionary Societies hare made at- 
tempts to convert the Hindoos. 
The " Saciety ibr promoting 
Christian Knowledge" has Mis- 
sionaries at Trincfainopally, 
Tanjore, Madras, and Cudda- 
lore. The Danes while they 
bad possessions in the East In- 
dies, where active in this good 
wwk. The Baptists have been 
particularly successful ; besides 
the settlement at Serampore, 
they have missionaries at Cutwa, 
Goa malty, Dinagepore, Saddo- 
mahl, &c. in Bengal, and in 
other parts of India. Calcutta 
itself is not the seat of infidelity 
as formerly ; but contains many 
hundred serious Christians in all 
the ranks of society. 



London) has n 
zigapatam, Madras, Ganjara, 
Bellary, Chinsurah, Oodagerry, 
&c. The Society for missions 
to Africa and the East have also 
two or three missionaries, with 
native readers and catechists ; 
and there are perhaps among all 
the Societies, nearly 100 per- 
sons engaged in the instrocIioB 
of 100 millions of inhabitants ! 

The United Brethren bad « 
Mission in the neighbourhood of 
Traaqoebar, and attempted one 
in the NJcobar Islands, but botb 
have failed. 

An Auxiliary Bible Society 

has1)een formed at Calcmla to 

co-operate with the Socie^ is 

London, and with the Baptist 

missloiiuies 

n.:..,..Gonolc 
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missionaries, in translating and 
printing the scriptures in eVeij 
considerable language of the 
East J and great progress has 
been already made in this im- 
portant work. The American 
mission at Bombay, with branch- 
es in the vicinity, was establish- 
ed in 1814, and has been con- 
ducted with great prudence and 
fidelity. It has sustained severe 
trials from the ravages of dis- 
ease, but has been favoured with 
much success. Great exertions 
are made for the instruclioH of 
native children, and the mission- 
aries have more than a thousand 
in their schools. 


ASIATIC ISLES, Ceylon, Celebes, 
Borneo, Java, Stc. 
Pagans and Mahometans, with 
an intermixture of European aet- 
tlere of various nations. Tbe in- 
habitants of Arabojna, a Dutch 
settlement, were in 1796 more 
than 45,000, among whom were 
nearly 16,000 protestants, and 
about 25 Christian chapels. The 
native reUgion of Ceyloa is the 
same as ibaloftheBinnans; be- 
sides which it is said to contain 
100,000 protestants,agreatnum- 
ber of papists, and in the whole 
about a million and a half of in- 
habitants. Population SO mil- 

potic. 


ASIATIC ISLES. 

The London missionary society 

capital of the Isle of Java, under 
protection of tbe British govern- 
ment, one oT whom is invited to 
Amboyna, the chief of the Mo- 
lucca Isles. Here many Chinese 
reside, and others trade, by 
whom it is expected Christianity 
may be carried into the heart of 
China. The same society has 
two or three missionaries in Cey- 
lon, and (he Baptists one. The 
Methodists have also veiy re- 
cently cBBimenced a mission in 
this island, and all have been 
very favourably received. A 
bible society was formed at Co- 
loraho, in this island, 1812.— 
The American mission at Cey- 
kin, established in 1816, is ia a 

pies several stations, and has not 
less than 800 adults and children 
in its schools. A physician and 
a printer are attached to the mis- 
sion. A considerable portion of 
the natives of Ceylon and some 
parts of India are able to Fead. 
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Under this («nn are compre- 
hended the vast and ionumera- 
ble islaiidi of Ibe South Sea. 

' RBW HOLLAITB. 

Geoerapbcra are not yet 
agreed trhetber to call this a con- 
tment or an idand, or sereral ad- 
jacent island? ; the whole leivth 
being 1960aiilei, and its breadth 
1680, which » nearly two thirds 
lh»Btze of Europe, besides the 
surroundinti: islands. The ori- 
ginal iiAamlants are savaees of 
ttro at three races, and id the 
lowest state of barbarism. In 
JT70, Captain Cook took posses- 
sion of the eastern coast in the 
name of hit Britanic M^esty, 
and called it New South Wales, 
and here a colony has been set- 
tled, at Sidney Cove, cbieily 
fonned of convicts from Great 
Britain. Dr. Carey estimated 
tkepopilationattwelvemillioDs; 
but I can find no autbority to ji 
tify such a calculation ; tbe coast 
is tbin1;r peopled, and peat part 
of the interior periiapa uninhab- 
ited. Van Dieman'i Land^fbr- 
m^tly siqiposed a part of New 
Holland, is found to he a sepa- 
rate island. On mature con»d- 
cjation I cannot rate the whole 
population at mofe than tour 
miUioHs. 



KEW SOCTK WILES. 

At Sidney Cove, in 1809, the 
population amounted to l^elweea 
8 and 9000, and has been grad- 
ually increasing. The gospel is 
pKacbedbyMr.Uarsden, Chap- 
lain to the Colony, and Schools 
opened under nis patronage. 
Several of the missionaries sent 
to the South Seas have occasion- 
ally resided and preached here ; 
schools have been opened both 
for the Europeans and natives, 
and one of them has met with 
veiy encour^ing success tn his 
attempts to teach the latter, who 
prove far more docile than was 
expected. 



KxW ZE4CAIIO, Neir Gninea, 
New Britain and Ireland, he. 
New Zealand is the most con- 
siderable Island in this neigb- 
beurhood, heii^about 600 mile? 
in length, and 150 bn»d. Tbe 
elfasraare inferior islands, differ- 
mE Kreatly in popnlation, but tiw 
wbole probably not eEceedinr 



length 

by 150) has been lately made a 
missionary station, by the Church 
Society tor missions to Africa 
and die East. 
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fOLVNESiA, Pelew Isles, La- 
drones, Carolines, Sandwich 
Isles, Marquesas, Society Isles, 

After all that Navigators have 
said, [ dare not recbon Ihe in- 
habitants of these islands at 
more than the preceding. Pink- 
erton remarks that navigatars 
have overrated them at least ten 
to oiie. 

Marquesas, Society Islands, &c. 
Tins is proved to be Ihe case 
with Capt. Coo1( -: and it is not 
likely that either Forster or La 
Perouse were more accurate. 
Otaheite had been rated at 160,- 
000. The missionaries found 
it to contain little more than 
76,000. On the other hand, Mr. 
Pinkerton, who makes this re- 
mark, has been quite as much 
mistaken in under- rating the 
population of some other places, 
particularly Ihe Cape. I take 
the population collectively at 
1,000,000. 
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OTAHEITE. 

This is the only one of there 
islands on which a p«nnanent 
mission has been established, af- 
ter the perseverance of more than 
20 years. The king himself has 
made a profession ol Chrislian- 
ily, though not a very honourable 
one ; schools have bceq eslab- 
lished to instruct the natives, 
particularly their children. A 
Christian church has been form- 
ed amor^ the nativesof Otaheite, 
and civilization mav be etpect- 
ed to advance rapidly. Mission- 
aries are solicitea for some of the 
other islands. On the whole, no 
Pagan country in modern times 
has been Christianized with more 
success, than (he islands of the 
South Seas. 



States of Babary. 
Mithometans, with a considera- 
ble number of Jews ; but few 
Christians, excepting what are 
ill a slate of slavery. Population 
3,000,000. Govi 
potic. 



No rill Western Coast. 
This district comprehends 
great number of independent 
tribes or nations, as the Mot 



AFniCA. 

^ Barbary. 
Christianity can be expected 
to make no progress in these 
states while the system of Piracy 
is tolerated, and every Christian 
made a slave : but it is hoped 
the restoration of peace in Eu- 
rope, will lead to the suppression 
01 this system of cruelty and- 
violence. 

Western Coast. 
Towards (be end of the last 
century a (Company of Benevo- 
lent persons, in this country, 
formed a settlement with a view 
to the civilization ^Africa atid 
the 
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mines, Mongeails,* Foulahs, 
Jaloofs, Feloops, Mandanfjos, 
and man? others, as far iulerior 
as the Great Desert. Most of 
these are Pagans, except the 
Foulahs, who are Mahomclrtm, 
as are also the ^anderina; inhabi- 
tants of the Desert. The Fou- 
lahs are a very powerful nation, 
and make war on their neigh- 
bours to procure slaves for the 
Europeans. Population 4,000, 
900. 



NiSritia, or Negroland, and the 
coast of Guinea, 
Runs far across the continent 
on the North side of the great 
chain of mountains, and furnish- 
es, as well as Guinea, a consid- 
erable portion of victima for the 
slave trade. Some of these parts 
are veij populoua, as they must 

• A Jew it oot Buffered to enter this 
conntry under pain of being hufnt ; 
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the es termination of the Slave 
Trade ; but the settlement was 
destroyed by some French ships, 
and afterwards given np to the 
'British government. Mr. Ny- " 
lander is chaplain of the Colo- 
ny ; and in 1811 the Wesleyan 
Methodists sent out Missionaries 
thither. 

The Church Society for Mis- 
isons to Africa and the East have 
stations at Bashia and Catofee 
(both on the Rio Poi^osl where 
they have erected Churches and 
founded Schools. The govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the 
United States have lately enter- 
ed into a Convention for the pur- 
pose of effeclii^ a total suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade, on the 
coast of Africa, so long the bane 
of that degraded county. In 
this design it is expected that all 
Christian nations will concur. 
Should this measure succeed, 
and the present attempts to 
establish colonies of civilized 
coloured people, on the western 
coast, be found practicable, the 
prospects that Africa may be- 
come civilized, will be morefe- 
vourable than they have been for 
ages. 
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be to furnish, as it is said they 
did, 100,000 slares aonually to 
the West ladies. The king of 
Benio, who possesses but a small 
part of this tenitory, is said to 
be able to raise an army of 100,- 
000. Widah is also very popu- 
lous, and Hauasa has beeo said 
(falsely no doubt) to be more 
populous thau LondoD. The 
FreDch have i^reed to give up 
the slave trade north of Cape 
Fonnosa. Population six mil- 



Soutb Western Coast. 
This includes the KiuKdoms 
of Loat^o, Congo, Anxola, and 
Ste extensive country uT the Ja- 
gas, and many other tribes as far 
south as the Damaras. The Por- 
tuguese sent Catholic missions 
to some of these countries as 
early as the 15th century ; and 
some converts have been made to 
Anr Christianity, but in general 
this part of Africa is involved in 
Paganism. SeeJ^tgroti. Popu- 



lati 



I, three millions. 



fiamara, Namaquas, and Coran' 
nas. 
The Damaras are divided into 
five tribes ; those who reside 
near the coast are very poor, and 
many becmne servants to the 
Xamaquas : farther inland some 
become rich in cattle (the only 
riches of those countries) and 
upon the death of such, the horns 
and bones of the animals they 



i laid 



their graves as trophies. They 
are naturally mild, and treat 
their prisonera with humanity. 
The Namaquas are bnoivn to 
have 10 tribes, and the Coran- 
nas 16. [Campbell.] Population 
(we milUon. 



South West Coast. 
In the 16tb century some Por- 
tuguese missionaries persuaded 
the King of Congo and his sub- 
jects to receive the Roman Cath- 
olic Relwion ; and Ihey were 
followed by some others ; but 
they soon revolted again to Pa- 
ganism, and hare not yet been 
visited by Protestant missiona- 



DAMARA, £lc. 

The Missionary Society (of 

London] have two settlements in 

the Nam aqua Country, Pel I a 



andMr. Schmeli 
Orai«e Ri 
the Tlora 



Jsu oiie among 
anas; called Orlam 
more recently Btlhe*- 



21* 
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Colony of the Cape. 
Calvi^iOt, and chiefly Dulch- 
men : the settlement having 
b«en peopled from Holland ; but 
general toleration prevails under 
certain restrictions. The popu- 
lation in ISlOwasascertalned tc 
exceed 81,000, ot ivhom 60,000 
were Hottentots or slaves. 



Bosbesmen's Counliy, and Caf- 

The Bosbestnen, or Bushmen, 
are a wild nation tvtth no settled 
abode, who traverse the country 
to the extent of 8 or 9 degrees o£ 
lot^itude, and plunder when- 
ever they can find opportunity. 
The term Caffbria, or the land 
of Infidels, wag probably given to 
this country by the Arabs, and it 
is certain tney are in the rudest 
(.tale of Heathenism ; but their 
country is far more populous than 
that of (he Bushmen, or the Co- 
rannas. These nations, with the 
inhabitants of the Cape, may 
form a population of one million. 
Governed by chiefs. 



Griquas. Boo tr.hu. mas, and other 
neighbouring Nations. 
These afe mimej'ous and pow- 
nlul, the cily Lalalcoo alone has 
about 8000 iflltahilanU : and the 
■«pilal of Mnkquunas k 3 times 
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The United Brethren h»ve long 
had two flourishing getlUments 
in this colony— one at Giewe 
((•rmerly Bavian's) Kloof-lhe 
other at Genadendal (Gnadeft- 
thall) or Grace Vale. , , 

The Missionary Society jot 
London) have several Mttie- 
ments in these parts— vij- "« 
Stellenbosfa (between the M«a- 
vian Stations]— at Tutbach or 
Rodesand, where Mr, Vos re- 
sides—at Zurbrak near Zwelleo- 
dam— atHooge Kraal in George 
Dmsdy : and, towards the east 
end of (he Colony, at Betbels- 
dorp near Ateoa Bay, which was 
founded by Dr. Vanderkemp s 
but as this last has been found an 
incomrenient situation for a Mis- 
sion, a new Settlement has been 
formed farther East (on a Bpol 
pointed out by the Governor) 
and called Theopolis, which may 
at present be eonsidered as the 
nnncipal missionanr statkm Di 
this Society in South Africa. An 
Auxiliary Missionary Society 
exists here, and another in Graaf 
Reynet, which approaches the 
limit of the Colony towards Caf- 
fraria. Here resides Mr. Kioher* 
er, the minister, and the 3 coi^ 
verted Hottentots, "who visited 
England in 1803, 4 ; a great re- 
vival of religion has recently 
taken place in all these statiou : 
and several African Preacher* 
(one a Hottentot) have beeo ap- 
pointed as Ittneranls to assist tbe 
European missionarifes. 



ORIQUIS. 

The same Society have a miK- 
j'ion at Claarwater, t»w called 
Griqua Town, where King G«a 
and his people profess great 

r^tnet f-t Cnr fir. VAftHprkemD. 
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as large. They are all Pagan*. 
[Campbell.] Population one 
million. 



who resided some time among 

The King of Latakoo, on a 
visit from Mr. Campbell, qi< 
pressed his willinKDess to receive 
missionaries, and promised to 
be a father to them. A mission 
is therefore immediatelr desir- 
ed to Latakoo, aiul to Malapeet- 
ze, and Makoon's Kraai— Sta- 
tions farther to the East, nheM 
the inhabitants have expressed 
the same wil]i''g;ness to receire 
ins true I ion. 



I COAST. 

Tambookies, Hambookies, and 
ttie inhabitanlB of the coast, as 
far. as Delagoa Bay, are Pagana 
and Mahometans, mixed with 
some Portuguese Christians, who 
of course are Catholics. Popu- 
latioBo ne million. 

HfTBAIOH COAST. 

- As not more than half d) is 
quarter of the Globe has been 
hitherto en>lored by Europeans, 
and even that very imperfectly, 
\t'a btiC reasonable to assign a 
considerable jpopulation to this 
great extentof unknown country,, 
friiich is wholly P — "- P">>"- 
lation four miflioi 



ABYSSINIA. 

Christiam oi the AbyBsinian 
Church {which see.) They prac- 
tise circumcision, and some other 
Jewish rites ; but were convert- 
ed to Christianity between the 
4th and 6lh centuries, and still 
reUin the name of Christians. 
Population three milliont. Gov- 
emment, monatcbical. 
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ABrBSIHIA. 

In the tatter part of the last 
century the United Brethren sent 
Missionaries into %ypt, with a 
hope of their (Wnetrating into 
this countiy, which proved im- 
practicable, and the door at prei- 
ent, seems shut against the Gos- 
pel, as much as in any pagan na- 
tion whatever. Thb country ii 
the ancient Ethiopia, and the day 
cannot be very distant when 
Ectopia thall ttrttch Mrf htr 
haniUidoOod. 
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A mitenble countrr, and in 
tome part* tbinl;^ peopled, 
chiefly with MaliometaM. Sen- 
aar, bowever, one of its ciliei, ia 
said to c(»itain 100,000 persons, 
and DoDgola about half as man^. 
Population one and a half mil- 
Ikn. Qovemed bjr chiefs. 



Mahmnttans, Jews and Copls 
This countij is known to be very 
populous. Cairo' alone is reck- 
•ned to contain 300,000 inhabi- 
tants. Population Ibree millions. 
Government is invested in *' 
bands of 24 Bejs. 



MADAGASCAR, and other Isles on 
the Eastern Coajit. 
Pagans, with some Earopear 
strangers of difieront nations, 
The inhabitants, which are very 
numerous, bear ibe character of 
intelligence and hospitality. — 
Population font and ahalfmil- 



TSLJtNDS on the Western Coast, 
Partly Paeans, and partly 
Catholics or Protestants, accord- 
ing lo the European powers to 
whom Ihey beloni^. Population 
one million. 



The Gospel was introduced 
into Egypt before the close of 
the 6rst ceiittiry, but expelled 
again by Mabometauism during 
the 7th and 8th. There is, bow- 
ever, a considerable number of 
Copts in Ibe countiy, who retain 
the name, and many of the forou 
of Christiani ty^ 



MADAGASCAR. 

Dr. Vanderkemp had Ions in- 
tended a mission lo this island^ 
and was aboutenterio|rimDn itat 
the time of his death. Mr. Mil- 
ne has since visited it lo make 
inquiries, and it will no doubt 
become a missionary station of 

Sreat importance. The London 
lissionary Society haa sent mia- 
sionaries to this Island, who have 
been received by the native gov- 
ernment with much attention and 
ralilude. The estent and pupu- 
tion of Madagascar are suffi- 
ent for a great Chrisiian coun- 
tJZi 
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Tbe inhabitants are Pas 






lered over the contiaeot, and 
umch diminished br disease and 
war ; yet it must be considered 
there are many tribes and coun- 
tries yel unknown — I therefore 
take them at half a million. 



aFANiSH Dominiom, including 
Mtxico. 
These nations beii^, by the 
power of Spain, and the arts of 
the Jesuits, reduced under llie 
Spanish Dominion, of course pw- 
fess the Catholic Religion, and 
are in great measure civilized. 
The inhabttanU in 1803 were 
estimated at six millions and a 
half, and supposing they were 
exaggerated, as some inink, I 
caooot conceive they oi^ht now 
to be taken at less than eight 
millions. 



VNITED STATES. 

Christians, of al) denomina- 
tions. Infidels, and Jews, with 
equal righls and privileges. 1'he 
National government ami most of 
the State governments explode 
all religious establishments, as 
inconsistent vvith the full enjov- 
raent of civil liberty. Public 
sentiment requires that no man 
shall hare any better prospects 
of civil privileges and promotion, 
in consequence of being a Chris- 
tian, and that no orte shall be re- 
quired to support any of the in- 
stitutions of religion but by his 
cxplicitconsenl. There is, how- 
ever, inmost of the constitutions, 
or, at least, in the practice of the 
governments, ageneral acknow!- 
e<^raent 



SF.1MSH DOMINIONS. 

The Spaniards consider tbeM 
nations as converts to Christiani- 
ty i Ijut it is, unhappily, to theh 
own religious bigotry andsuper- 
etilion. There are said to be, 
however, in New Mexico, thirty 
villages of Christian Indians.who 
live in society and industiy, pro- 
fessii^ tbe catholic faith. 



VHITED STATES. 

The most numerous religious 
denomination in this countiy is 
the Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians, whoare united in com- 
munion and constant intercourse. 
Next to this is the Baptists, who 
are in all parts of tbe countiy. 
Tbe Melhudists are also numer- 
ous, and not less extensive. 
There are also many Episcopa- 
lians, a considerable number of 
(Quakers, Dutch Reformed, Ger- 
man Lutherans, and others. The 
Baptists, generally, agree with 
the Cot^regalionalists, in doc- 
trine ana ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, differing only in Baptism. 
The Methodists are generally' 
agreed with the Kpiscopaliattt to 
21* 
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edgnicnt of the truth and obli- 
gations of Christianity. At the 
same time, tlie great question 
irhether a coniiniiiiity canenisl, 
or will exist, irithout the infiu- 
ence of religion, can receive very 
little light Troin this experimetil. 
The United States were original- 
ly settled by Europeans who had 
been accustomed to the estab- 
lishments of Christianity in their 
native countries. They brought 
their religious opinions and 
usages wilh them, and these con- 
tinue to this day. Associations 
toT religious purposes and regu- 
lar worshipping cone r^al ions 
were founded in all the settled 
parts of this country, and conve. 
rient edifices were erected foi 
the worship of God, with »\\ their 
necessaiy attachments and ven- 
erations, before this general re- 
laxation of the laws took place. 
This state of things, in our early 
history, gave an impulse to the 
interests of religion, which will 
long have a powerful inRuence. 
Population, about 10,000,000. 



doctrine and ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment, the principal difference 
being in the use of the liturgy. 
The number of worshipping as- 
semblies on the Sabbath, and the 
number of persons devoted to the 
work of the ministry, are less, 
the United States, in propor- 
jn to the population, than in 
most other Christian countries. 



this country, is the American Bi- 
ble Society. The annual income 
of that society is about 45,000 
dollars. The American Board 
of Foreign Missions is doing 
much for the heathen, and has 
an income of near 60,000 dollars. 
The Baptist Board of Foreign 
Missions is active and useful. 
All Christian deneminations in 
the United States send mission- 
aries to the destitute parts of our 
own country, and several to for- 
«ign parts. No Christian country 
is more favoured with religious 
revivals than this. 

The United States have no 
extensiveUniversities,like those 
of Europe, but we have numer- 
ous Colleges, which are more 
suited to our state of society, and 
manj- of (hem highly respectable. 
And no country in the world is 
so well supplied with academies 
and common schools. The ru* 
diments of education are accessi- 
ble lo al), and a liberal classical 
education may be obtained by a 
large portion of the commu^ 
nity. 

In the slave states, more liber- 
al sentiments begin to prevail 
with regard to that unhappy por- 
tion of oar population, and pru- 
dent persons are permitted, in 
many instances, to teach the ru- 
diments of education and the 
leading 
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leading principles of tbe gospel 
to slaves. 



BRITISH Dominions in America. 

Proleilanti and Catholtcs.the 

latler being the established Reli- 

f;ion in Canada, while the eslab- 
ishment in New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, &c. is that of tbe 
Church of England. Population, 
half a million. 

Tbe Coasts of Labrador and 
Wett Gremdand are too thinly 
peopled to admit a distinct enu< 
meration in this brief Sketch. 



BRITISH Dominions. 

There are several missionary 
stations also in the Back Settle- 
ments of Canada, &c. supported 
by Tarious American Societies, 
^Y some in Eugland, and by the 
. nited Brethren. ' The Society 
forpropagatii^ the Gospel inFor- 
eign Paris' employs Chaplains in 
many towns of Canada, New- 
Brunswick, and Newfoundland, 
but few of Ihem preach to the 
'^— 'en. The Methodists have 
1 number of missionaries in 
._ same parts, and some con- 
siderable congregations. 

The United Brcthrenhave loi^ 
established settlements in Wtit 
Greenland, and on the coast of 
Labrador, which have given an 
evangelical tint (so to speak) to 
those inhospitable regions. 



CARACCAS, 

The inhabitants of this pr 
«ince, at the time of the French 
iavading Spain, declared them 
selves independent ; and are no. 
willing to resign their independ- 
ence, though the ancient family 
is restored— They are Catholi 
Population, one million and 
half. Government, Republic 



HEW- 

Caiholitt. Population, __._ 
million and a half. Gorenmient, 
Republican. 

FEHU. 

Catholic*. Populatif , 
millions. Government, Spanisb 
Monarchy. . 



S. AMUKIOA. 

The population of South Amer- 
__a in the interior consists chiefly 
ofindependent Tribes of Indians, 
The inhabitants on the coast are 
mostly of European origin.— The 
colonies, with the exception of 
Peru, have established their in- 
dependence — though the govern- 
ments are in their infant state. 
The Portuguese and Spanish 
Colonies in South America and 
Mexico, as it regards education, 
are grossly ignorant ; schools are 
almost unknown. In Brazil there 
is scarcely tbe appearance of 
education. Some enbrts are now 
making to promote education in 
the countries which have be- 
come independent. Lancasteriar 
Schools 
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Cathoiict and Pagans. Popu- 
lation, one mHlioD and a half. 
OovernmeDt, Republican. 

ritRAav&i, or Buenos Ajrta. 

C^koiia. Thh proviiKH has 
■)so claimed iodependetice, and 
iD^tialBiiwd a civil war with Ibe 
Curaccas. Population, two mil- 
lions. Oovernment, Republican. 

BRAZIL. 

Catholies. On the conquest of 
Portugal by the French, the Roy- 
al Family removed and still re- 
sidea in this Settleraeot, which 
has thereby the honour to be tbe 
«at of Royalty, Population, 
tiromillions. Go venunent, claim- 
ed by Portugal . 

HATivEB in the Interior. 

Pagan*. The population but 
little ktwwn, but may be moder- 
ately estimated at Uiree mill' ~ 



Schools are already coniraenced 
in Buenos Ayres. Sante Fe de 
Boeola has a University, with two 
well endowed Colleges.— Lima, 
^ito, Caraccas, Guamanga and 
Santiago have also UuiTersitiu. 



What 

Dutch Getana baa tieen conquer- 
ed by the British, and the Estab- 
Hihmenl is Protestant ; but tbe 
pupulatmn is inconsiderable. 



BIHAHA ISLES. 

Numorous and tieTlrle,and sub- 
ject to Ei^land ; but lew inhab- 
ited, and the population very 



The United Brethren, who 
penetrate alt tbe most desolate 
partsofthe earth, have here sev- 
eral settlements : viz. atParam- 
aribo, Bombay, Somelsdyk, av|d 
Hope on the Corenlyn. The 
Missionary Society of London 
have also Mission a riea at Dema- 
rara, Mahaica, and Esequibo.and 
the gospel has been attended with 
such success and advantages a- 
moi^ tbe slaves, that some <rf 
tbe planters have encouraged jt 



The Methodists have a pro- 
mising interest here, and bmt 
built a Chapel which Is well at- 
tended, both by the white and 
black inhabitants. The Moravi- 
aris have four missionaries beie. 
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CUBA. 

Spanish Catkolici, all the ni- 
lives being extinialed, and ihe 
island cuTtiTated by negroes. 
Tbe capital, Havanna, was reck- 
(Mied to conlain 30,000 inhabi- 
tants many years since. Popu- 
lation, half a million. Govem- 
menl. monarch ical ■ 



Ckvrck of England, and Pa- 
gans, with a I^ toleration, of- 
ten Impeded by the higb-church 
zeal of the Colo«ial Assembly, 
which is discouraged by tbe gov- 
ernment al home. Population 
half a million. Subject to th( 



JAH11CA. 

Kingston contains about fifty 
thousand inhabitants, with only 
one small Church t But the 
Methodists have a considerable 
iaterest here, and the United 
Brethren two small settleHijnte 
upon (be island. 



HAYTJ, 

Or St. Domii^o, was formerly 
divided between the French and 
Spaniards, aflenvards possessed 
by the French only ; but is now 
an independent island, exhibiting 
the sii^ular phenomenon of an 
empire of blacks and people of 
colour, regularly organized un- 
der a black Emperor. Popula- 
tion, half a million. Govern- 
ment, elective. 

PORTO RICO. 

Spanish Catholics. Population 
550.000. 



Pro(«lonM Agroupofsmall The Unted Brethren have 
islands rormerly occupied by the several settlements in these isles, 
SnesKKtewarcaptur- which were commenced under 



I.EEWAHD ISLES. 

These isles Ijeii^ divided be- | 
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tireen the EflglUb, Dutch, and 
French, were partly protestant 
and partly calholic — but of late 
hare been all under the British 
flag : Ouada loupe and Domi- 
nique (two of the must populous) 
ve restored to France. Popu- 
Utioo. 250,000. 



WIRDWARD ISLES. 

Of these Barbadoes, which is 
u Eng;lidi and a protestmt set' 
tlement, is far the most populous. 
Under IhiB group I also include 
Trinidad, the farthest of these 
Idands towards South America. 
Fqpulation; half a million. 



a^ stations in most of these 
is&nda, partKularlr at Eustasius, 
Antigua, and Dominique, where 
they are rapidly oo the increase. 
The United Brethren have also 
an established and growii% in- 
terest at Antigua. 



W[ HP WARD ISLES. 

The mostcoiuiderable of these 
is Barbadoe*, which has a pop- 
ulalicm of more than 120,000, 
but ill provided for relh^ioua in- 
struction. Hie Methodiita and 
United Brfelhien hare, howerer, 
each a small society upon the 
island. The Missionary Society, 
and the Methodists, have each 
attempted to introduce the gos- 
pel at Trinidad, and at Tobago, 
but with no remariiahle success. 

The existence of slavery in iSt 
the West-India Islands is aliaost 
an insuperable obstacle to the 

firt^iess of education. As tb« 
abour is perttvmed almost wlxrf- 
ly by slaves, the children oftbeii 
masters are oflen brought up io 
idleness, and the^ are not often 
willing that Aeir slares sbotiM 
receive any instnictioB. In some 
instances, slaves have been ia- 
strucled, prudently, in the relK 
gion of the Bible, much to their 
own comfort and the benefit of 
their owners. The present gov- 
ernment of Hayti is a novel and 
very kiterestii^ experiment. At 
present, civilization, Christianity 
and education are making a ra- 
pid progress in that empire, and 
a rational hope is indulged that 
the experiment will issue in el- 
evatii^ people of colour to an 
equal rank among civilized na- 
tions, and afford a new proof that 
God hath made of om Uood dfi 
HOiiom of taen. 
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PREFACE. 

TO fbrm a just coDceptioa of the state Af durkneis ia 
which so maD3r minds are ioralred aa are compriaed in the 
heathen populattan of lodia, a peraoa bad need become an in- 
habitant of the country, that he may read and see the pro- 
ductions of these minds, and witness the effects of the insti- 
tntions they hare formed, as displaced in the manners, cus- 
toms, and moral circunutancea of the inbabitants. 

A correct knowledge of this people appears to be nece«- 
sary when we consider, that their philosophy and religion 
atill preraila over the i^eater portion of th« globe, and that it 
is Htndooism which regulates the forma of worship, and the 
modes of thinking, and feeling, and acting, througbont China, 
Japan, Tartary, Hindooafban, the Barman empire, Siam, 
Ceylon. &c., that is, amongst more than 400,000,000 of tha 
homan race I ' Here then we hare the extraordinary fact, 
that the greater part of the human family are still Hindoos ; 
or, in other words, that they are under the transforming influ- 
ence of tbe phiIoa<^by and superstition which may be denom- 
inated Hindooism ; regulated by systems invented by the In- 
dian bramhun.' The opinions emlnacGd by the more plulo- 
Bopfaical part of the Hindoo nation, are quite distinct from the 
popular auperatition. Id tbia philoaophical system the nne 
God is considered as pure spirit, divesled of all attributes i 
and every thing besides God is declared to be inert matter. 
Tbia Being is contemplated either aa dwelling in his own 
eternal solitude, in a stale of infinite blessedness or repose, 
or as individuated in every fornrof life, animal or vegetable. 

There is another part of the Hindoo system, viz. devo- 
tion, and this ia said to lead to <risdom and abstroction, and 
finally, to abaorptioa ; but as no Hindoos are now found to at- 
tain abstraction, we must suppose that the merit of their 
devotion is very deficient. Amongst the great-body of Hin- 
doos are a few more remarkable than the rest for devotion : 
tb«se are mostly found amongst persons tired of the bustle of 
the world, who sit for hours and days together, repeating the 
name of some deity, using their bead-roll. Others retire to 
Benares or some sacred place, and spend their time in reli- 
gious ceremonies : and these are promised the heaven of the 
god Shiva. Hany persons spend all their days in visiting ho- 
ly places, and ia devotion there, aeeking celestial happines*. 
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jbr B time, or th« birth of a yogee. Amoof derotees wha 
uek Iheenms objectimiut be placed the persoDS nho drown 
themselves, io a state of perfect heallh, at Allahabad, and in 
other places ; aod the widow who ascnnds the funeral pile, 
«!■• seeks this higher happiaeas, aad is promised by the shas- 
tni, that, by the merit of this act, she shall tahe her deceased 
husband and seven generalioQs of his family and seven gene- 
tntioDt of her family with her to the heaven of Indru, the 
king of the gods, where they shall reside during thirty mil- 
lions of yenr». 

The Hindoo is nnqnestioiiably as sasceplible of (hat ioa- 
proreinent which is purely intellectual as the inhabitant of 
Europe. He may not be capable of forming plans which re- 
quire great and original powers, nor fitted for bold and daring 
eoterprizes. Reverence for the gods is produced in hii 
mind by observing around faim innumerable temples erected 
to their honour, where they are daily worshipped by persons 
Deit in rank to the gods. He is led to adore the priests of 
his native land, for he is told that the sacred books have beea 
committed to their guardiaD care ; that these sacred persons 
came ibrth from the head of Brumhu ; that religion in all its 
offices and benefits mast proceed from them ; that they are 
the iDouthB of the gods ; and that they hold the destinies of 
men at their disposal. As he passes through the streets, be 
sees every haad raised to do tbem homage ; he observes peo- 

ele running after them with cups of water in their hands, so- 
citing the honour of drinking this water after they hare con- 
descended to dip their foot in it. 

It will excite no aBtooisfament, that a superstition thus ap- 
pealing to the senses, administered by a priesthood receiving 
divinn honours, connected with splendid and fascinating cer- 
emonies, including music and dancing, and gratifying ererf 
ToluptDOoa passion, should captivate the heart, and overpow- 
er the judgment of youth. There is nothing in the cere- 
monies of this system of a moral nature, or which can pro- 
duce moral effects. That system must he essentially vi- 
cious which dooms the great mas< of society to ignorance, ai>d 
treats rational beings as though they possessed no powers, 
except those of the animal. The education of all, except the 
Bramhuns, is confined to a few rudiments, qualifying them to 
write a letter od business, and initiating them into the first 
rules of arithmetic. The culture of the mind m never con- 
templated in these seminaries. Not a single Hindoo school 
for ^irls exists Ihroughoiil India ; Ib^ laws and customs of the 
Hindoos are inimical to the culture of the female mutd. 
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A VIEW OF THE 

IpOLATRY OF THE HINDOOS, 

Their Histoiy, Literature, Religion, Mao* 
ners and Customs, ^c. 

WITH ENGRAVINGS, 

EXHIBTTTNG THEIR POPULAR 8UPERSTITI0Na-CER- 
EMONIES- THEIR VARIOUS MODES OF WOR- 
SHIP—IMAGINARY DEITIES, iK. 

HINDOOSTAN, both in respect to territory and popula- , 
tioQ, iDcludeB the most important portion of southern Asia/ 
It is bounded S. E. by the Coromandel coast and Bay of Ben- 
gal, and extends north to the boundary of Casbmire, begin- 
ning in lat 8, and running to 35 -N. near ^000 miles in length. 

From east to west, it extends from the moaDtains nhi^ di- 
vide it from the Burman empire to the river Araha, making 
more than 1600 miles in breadth ; viz. from long. 66 to 92 £. 
The total population of this vast country is estimated at more 
than one hundred millions, more than one half of which, riz. 
seventy-one millions, were, in 1816, under British jurisdic- 
tion and influence. 

History. — The History of this country is involved in the 
darkest mystioal obscnrity. The Hindoo historians pretend 
to commence thejr accounts with the creation ofthe world, 
which they place at a vast die tante of time anterior to the real 
era. They also give an account of the creation itself, of which 
the following is an abf ract. 

Crtation, — Vishnoo, the preserver, was sleeping on the 
waters of the deluge, and from his navel had grown a lotus or 
water-lily : from this flower sprang Brumha (the Creator) 
who created by his word four persons, but these living a life 
of austerity, did not propagate ; in consequence of which, 
Bmmba appUed himself to severe aosterities to obtain the 
blessings ofthe god< on the work of Cre^ion,tillat length he 
burst into a flood of tears : from these tears a number of ti- 
tans, or giants arose, aAer which Brmnba'a sixha gave birtb 
A 2 Cooolc 



6 HISTORY, &c. 

to (he fcod Roodra (aaother Dame for ^ira.) Roodm, at 
tbe request of his father contiDued the werii of cieaUon, but 
In his bsnds it proceeded lo slonly that Bruioba was obliged 
to reoume it ; and he created water, hre, aether, the heaveDS, 
wind, the simple earth, rirers, seas, moaDtaiDS, trees, climb- 
ing plants, divisions of time, day, night, months, years, Sic. 
He then created sereral gods ; one was formed out of his 
breath ; another by his eyes ; another from his head ; an- 
other from his heart, tic. After this firumha assumed a body 
poBiessing the quality of darkness, »aA created the giants ; 
then assuming a body posseseiog the quality of truth, he sre- 
ated other certain g»di, and in the evening the progeaitore of 
mankind ; be next assumed a body possessed of tbe quality 
whicb stimulates to activity, and created man. To the crea- 
tion of man succeeded that of birds, cows, fruits, and all oth- 
er substances, both animate and inanimate. 

The form and size of the earth is described thus :— The 
earth is circular and flat like (he flower of the water-lily, in 
which the petsds project beyond each other : its circumfer- 
ence is foor thousaod millions of miles. - In its centre is 
monnt.doomeroo, ascending sis hundred thousand miles from 
the surface, and descending IS6 thouaand below it. This 
mountain is 1S8 thousand miles in circumference at its base, 
and 366 thousand wide at the top. On this mountain are tbe 
heavens of Visbooo, Shivu, Indru, Aguee, Ynmas. &c. The 
kings who first gave laws to mankind were-of celestial origin, 
aod were endowed with power', and length of days, in propor- 
tion to tbe grandeur and extent of such a world. Thus Sway- 
vmbboovu, from the Vedus or sacred boohs, found in a boat, 
compiled the institutes of Munoo, by which laws (he world* 
was governed. His son, who succeeded him reigned one bil- 
lion two hundred millions of years, iind then abandoning the 
world, by the power of devotion, obtained celestial hnppiness. 
The fourth king reigned 36, thousand years, and then had a 
separate heaven assigned him, as a reward of bis virtues. 
Then follows a genealogical list of kings, for an account of 
whom we must refer the curious reader to those who have 
written more largely on this subject. 

In what the Hindoo historians call Ihe second age of the 
world, the first king, whose name was Sugura, had by one of 
bia wivea 60 thousand children. They were all sons, bom 
in a pumpkin, and nourished in pans of milk,bn( when grown 
up were all reduced to ashes by the sage Kupilu. Sevewi 
ages ai^er, one of tbe descendants of Sugum being kii^, bj 
his religious austerities obtained the <lescent of lb« Gtuis«f . 
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bj the efficacy of nhose waters, his 60,000 aneeBton nere 
brought to life 

Sach is the history of the creation a» giren by the Hindoo 
philoBophers. There is honerer among them a variety of 
opinions on this subject. Some of them affirm that the world 
is eternal, and that it is in vain to seek for the birth of crea- 
tion. Others agree to give the world a beginning, and add 
that it is destroyed at the end of a Kulpu which consists of 
four hundred and thirty-two millions of years ; thatitremains 
in a state of chaos daring a period as long, and is then re- 
created. Thirty of these kulpus form the reign of a being, 
called Munos, of whom there are thirty who reigned in suc- 
cession. These Mnnoos, as well as most of the gods, have 
ascended to their present state of eminence as a reward for 
their actions. When they have enjoyed the whole amount- 
of happiness their works have merited, they sscend or de- 
scend to the state proper for them. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the Hindoos have never produced a wise and honest his- 
torian who recorded facts, or described what he saw, they 
have many bookt among them which show they were written 
by learned natives. The Hindoo courts were filled with men 
who could boast of being authors of works on every science 
then known. 

Law. — The science of jurisprudence, particularly, appears 
to have been studied with great attention, as will be seen by 
the following eitract from the table of contents prefixed to 
the work of Munoo, one of tife most celebrated among the 
Hindoo sages. 

OfthedutieiofkiHgi. — ' A king is fire and air ; he, both 
sun and moon ; he, the god of criminal justice ; he, the ge- 
nius of wealth; he, the regent of water ; he, the lord of the 
firmament ; he is a powerful divinity, who appears in a human 
shape.' — On the necessity of a king's inflicting punishments ; 
the dreadful consequences to a kingdom of neglecting punish- 
ment ; a king must' act in his own dominions with justice ; 
chastise his foreign enemies with rigour ; he must form a 
council of Bramhuns ; and appoint eight minisrers, hnving one 
confidential counsellor, a brsmhun ; — other officers to he ap- 
pointed ; their proper qualifications ;— qualities of an ambas- 
sador ; — the commander in chief must regulate the forces ; 
— the proper situation for a capital; necessity of a fortress 
near the capital ; if possible, a fortress Of mountains ; — of a 
king's marriage ; of his domestic priest, and domestic reli- 
gion ;^-of collectors of the revenue ; — a king's duly in time 
•f war, mU whui engaged in baide ; he must never recede 
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from combat ;~~of prizes in war ; — of eiercUing the troops ; 
— of officers and troops for the protection of districts ;— af the 
king's aerfants ; — of goveroors of toims ; — of levjiog of tax- 
es ; — learned brambuns to pay do taxes ; a learned brambun 
must never be allowed so to want as to be afflicted with hun- 
ger, or the whole kingdom wi)I perish ; — of secrecy in cooii- 
cil ;^-of a king's consulting bis ministers ; of the important 
subjects to be debated in council ; — the nature of making war ; 
— of invadiog the country of an enemy ; — of forming allian- 
ces ; — of the conduct of a king in bis house, respecting his 
food, his pleasures, the divisions of his time, his dress, his 
employments ; — of a king's sitting io a court of Justice ; he 
must decide causes each day, one atler another, under the 
eighteen principal titles of law, viz. on debt ; ownership ; 
concerns among partners ; subtracting of what has been giv- 
en ; non-payment of wages or hire ; n on -performance ofa- 
grecments ; succession of sale and purchase ; disputes be- 
tween master and servant ; contests on boandaries ; assault; 
slander ; larceny ; robbery and other violence ; adultery ; 
altercation between man and wife ; their several duties ; the 
law of inheritance ; of gaming with dice, and with living 
creatures ;— when the king cannot preside, let him appoint a 
bramhuD as chief judge with three assessors. ' In whatever 
country three brambnns, particularly skdied in tbe three sev- 
eral ycdus, sit together, tvitb the very learned bramhun ap- 
pointed by the king, the wise call that assembly the court of 
Bromha with four faces.' The importance of justice, and the 
evils of injustice ; — on {he necessity of condign punishments ; 
— no shoodru may interpret the law or sit as judge ; ' of that 
king who stupidly looks on, while a shoodru decides causes, 
the kingdom itself shall be embarrassed, like a cow in a deep 
mire.' A king or a judge must not promote litigation, nor 
neglect a lawsuit ; — the evidence of three persons required ; — 
who may be witnesses. The judge is to call upon a bramhun 
for his sijnple decluration ; to a shoodru, address a sentence 
like the loltowing, on tbe evils of perjury : ' tbe fniit of eve- 
ry virtuous act, which thou hast d»ne, Ogood man, since thy 
birth, shall depart from thee to dogs, if thou deviate in speech 
from the truth ;' — falie evidenre may be given from benevo- 
lent motives : ' such evidenre, wise men call the speech of 
the gods ; it is only necessary for such a false witness to make 
ae offering to the goddess of learning ; — oaths may be proper- 
ly taken :— a priest is to swear by bis veracity ; a soldier by 
bis horse, elephant, or weapon ; a merchant by his kine, 
grain, or gold ; a mechanic by imprecating on hit own head', 

D,ni,ii"iT,Go(><^[c 
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if he speak falsely, all possible Crimea ; — qs g^eat occasiona, 
wilBesB may hold fire.ordiveuader water, or severally toncb 
the heads of hii cbildrea and wife. PoDiahnaenti for peiju- 
ry : a perjured Bramhun must be banished, a perjured Shood- 
ra fiaed and banished ; — evil of unjust puDishmenta ; — of cop- 
per, silrer, and gold neights ; rates of interest; — ofsure- 
ties ;— of deposits;— of sales ; of shares in commoD con- 
cerns ; — of gifU ; — of non payment of wages ; — of breaking 
engagements ; — of disposing girls in marriage with blemishes ; 
—of disputes among owners and feeders of cattle ; — of bound- 
aries for land ; — of defamatory words ; — of criminal punish- 
ments ;—«f in jo ries to manor beast ; — ■ a wife, a son, a ser- 
vant, a pupil, and a younger whole brotber, may be correct- 
ed, when they commit faults, with a rope, or the small shoot 
•f a cane, only on the back of their bodies ; — ' men who have 
committed offences, and have received from kings the punish- 
ment due to theiOt go pure to heaven, and become as inno- 
oeat as those who have done well;] — of fioes ;— 'a twice 
bom-man, who is travelling, and whose provisions are scanty, 
ihall not be fined for taking only two sugar-canes, or two es- 
culent roots, from the field of another man ; — of the law of 
adultery ; — of manslaughter ; — a man not to be pnnbhed for 
adultery if the female consent ; — a low man who makes lore 
to a damsel of high birth, ought to be punished corporally;— 
regulations for markets ; — of tolls and freight ; ' at sea there 
can be no settled freight ;'— of the charges for crossing riv- 
ers ;^-a woman two months pregnant, a religious beggar, a 
bennit in the third order, and Bramhans who nre students in 
(beology, shall not be obliged lo pay toll for their passage." 

Orde^. — Formerly trials by ordeal were common among 
the Hindoos, and although this mode has been abolished by 
the East India Company, so far as its influence extends, it is 
said Btill to be practised. There are nine kinds of ordeal 
mentioned. One kind is to weigh the person accused ; then 
let him bathe with his clothes on ; then he is weighed again, 
and if with biswetclothes, he be lighter than before, be is ac- 
quitted ; if heavier, be is considered guilty. Another kind 
oftrial is by hot, clarified butter, and persons frequently 
choose this mode of establishing their innocebce, when accu- 
sed of crimes. This was the case with a young married wo- 
man, who was charged with a criminal inlrigae, while her 
husband was absent, but who denied the chaige, and offered 
to undergo this ordeal. Accordingly, on the I8tb of Novem- 
ber, 1807, the husband, having prepared the articles requir- 
ed, and having invited the bramhuns, she underwent the trl- 
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al Id the preseace of sereo tboosand ipcctatoi*. The trial 
consisU in taktog a golden bttll from s veisel of boiling hot 
clarified butter with tbe band. This the did, it is rud. with- 
out the least injur; to herself, tbongh a drop of hot oil falliuf; 
on the hand of the brarabun, to whom she was. to give the gol- 
den ball, raised a blister on the part. The spectators seeing 
this proof of tbe woman's innocence, burst forth into applaa- 
■es of dbuDga ! dhonga ! happy 1 happj I 

In the administration of the laws, corruption and briberj 
are common, on the one hand, while on tbe other, eztreow 
cruelty in the infliction of punishments are frequent. 

It is said, that one of the present reigning Hindoo princes, 
actually employs bands of robbers to plunder his own stib- 
jects, and that when they apply to him for redress, be either 
evades investigatioD, or grants only a mock trial. Bribes are 
universally offered, as well to the judge on tbe bench, as to 
the petty constable of the village.- On the contrary, it is 
common to see tbe lower oasts punished in the most cruel 
manner for the most trivial offence, or the slightest want of 
reverence towards a Bramhun. Thus Menao, the lawgiver, 
writes, ' that a once bom man, who insulta the troied bora 
(bramhun) with gross invective, ought to have his. tongvo 
slit ; for be sprung from the lowest part of Bnimba. If be 
mention the names and classes of the twice born with con- 
tempt, as " Oh thou refuse of brumhnns," an iron style tea 
fingers long shall be thrust into bis mouth, red hot. Should 
he through pride, give instruction to a j^riest concerning his 
duty, let the king order some hot oil to be poured into his 
mouth and ear. These laws are often ozecated in the most 
rigid manner, upon that poor degraded i-ace, for whom onljr 
they were intended. 

Coits. — The different casts, or orders of the Hindoos, are 
four : viz. tbe Bramhuns, the Kshutriyu, the Voishyn, 
and the Shoodcu, which, however, include many other divi- 
sions and subdivisions. The samu vedu,* the tsmritees^and 
several tpooranns, affirm, that the brambuos proceeded froa 
the mouth of Brumha, the kshatriyns from his arms, the 
voisbyus from his thighs, and the sheodrus from his feet ; 
agreeably to which allegory, the Hindoos, in foraing their 
mingled system of civil and religious polity, have assigned the 
priesthood, and the work of legisliitioQ, to tbe bramhuns ; 
the executive department to (he ksfantriyus ; trade and com- 
merce to the voishyuB, andallmanner of servile work to the . 

• Sacred l»w. j Books of civil law. 
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thoodriu- Like all other attempts to cramp the human in- 
tellect, and forcibly to restrain men ivithin bounds which na- 
tare acorns to keep, this system, botrever specious in theory, 
has operated like the Chinese national shoe, it has rendered 
the whole nation cripples. Under the fatal influence of this 
abominable system, tbe bramhmis have sunk into ignorancei 
without abating an atom of their claips to superiority ; the 
kehutriyuB became almwt estinct before their country fell 
into the hands of the Mussulmans ; the voishyus are no where 
to be found in Bengal ; almost all have fallen into the class of 
•hood rus, and tbe shoodrus have sunk to the level of their 
awn cattle, except a few individuals whom these bramhiaical 
fetters conld not confine, and who, under a beneficent govern- 
meot, have succAsfully aspired to riches, though denied the 
honours to which their ingeuaity and efforts wonld have raia- 
fld them. 

Every person at all acquainted with the Hindoo system, 
mnst have been forcibly struck with the idea, that it is wholly 
the work of tbe bramhuna ; who have placed themselves 
above kinp in honour, and laid the whole nation prostrate at 
their feet. 

By the Hindoo law, the magistrate was not to imagine evil 
ia his heart against a brambun ; uor could a person of that 
order be put to death for any crime whatsoever ; he might be 
imprisoned, banished, or have his head shaved, but his life 
wsta not to be touched. The tribute paid to tbemi arising 
from multiplied idolatrous ceremonies, was greater than the 
rerenues of the monarch. Ifaahttodm assumed the bram- 
fainical thread, he was to be severely fined. If he' gave fre- 
quent molestation to a hramhun, he was to be put to death. 
If a ahoodm committed adultery with the wife of a bramhtin, 
be was to be mutilated, and to he bound upon a hot iron 
plate, and burnt to death. If a* brambun stole a ahoodru, he 
was to be fined ;- but if a shoodru stole a bramhun, he was to 
be burnt to death. If a ahoodru sat upon the carpet of a bram- 
faan, the magistrate, having thrust a hot iron into his funda- 
nent, and branded him, was to banish him tbe kingdom ; or 
to cut off bia posteriors. If a ahoodru, through pride, spat 
upon a brambun, his lips were (o be cut off. If a person of 
this cast, plucked a bramhun by tbe hair, or by the beard, or 
seized him by tbe neck, the magistrate was to cut off both his 
hands. If beliatened to reproaches against a bramhun, he 
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waa to poor hot lead ioto his eara. If a dioodru beat's mag- 
Mtrate, he was to have an iron apit mo through him, and to 
be roasted alive j a bramhun, for sach bd oflfeoce, was to be 
fioed. — And, aa though all these horrible pnnUhmentB on 
earth had not auQicieiiDy degraded the aboodru, the nratb of 
the forambuns pursued bim into the neit world, — for, thesime 
sbastrua teach, thatifashoodrn do not rise to receive a bram- 
hun with due honour, he will become a tree after death ; if 
he look angritj at a bramhuD, hia eyes will be put oat hj 
Yumu, the Hindoo Fluto. 

The ahastrua* teach, (hat a gift to a learned bramhun poa- 
sesaea infinite merit ; feasta to bramhuns are conaidered as 
very roeritorioua ; a poor man eolertaina two or three at a 
time ; a rich man invitea haodreds. At aH festivals, mar- 
riagea, &c. one of the most important things to be done is to 
entertain the bramhuns, and to make presents to them at their 
diamiesion. If a shoodru wish to saeceed in any project, he 
* feasta two or three bramhuna. )f a man has been entertain- 
ing a number of bramhuns, a neighbour says to him, " Ah t 
you are a happy man J you can honour so many bramhuna !" 
A covelous man is sometimes thua reproached :' " He is very 
rich, but he caoDot bring his mind to part with a mite, do not 
to entertain hramhuns : he does not even invite a few brara- 
huDS to hia house, and wash their feet." To present giils to 
bramhuna at the hour of death, and bequeath to thejn lands, 
or cowa; or houaes, is extolled in the sbaslrus aa a work of 
merit destroying all tin, and followed in the next world with 
imperiafaable happiness. 

To drink the water into which a bramhan's toe has beea 
dipped, is considered a very great privilege. When inqni ring 
into this aircuniGtaDce, it WHS ascertained, that vast numbers 
ofahoodrus, while fasting, (bus purify themselves daily ; that 
othera make a vow to attend to this duty for a length of time, 
to remove some disease. Indeed, shoodrna may be frequent- 
ly seen carrying water in a cup, and intreating the first bram- 
hun they meet, to put hia toe into it ; after which they drink 
the water, and bow or proatrate themselves to the bramhan, 
who bestows his blessing on them ; others preserve some 
of this holy water in their houses. Persons are found who 
endeavour to collect the dust from the feet of alack of bram- 
huna ; one mode ofdoingwhich is, by spreading a cloth be- 
fore the door of a bouse where many are assembled at a feast ; 
as each bramhuo comes out, he shakes the dust from hia feet 

• Law gfoveniiDg the caiti. 
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npoD this cloth. Many miraculous curea are gaid to hare 
been performed on persons snallonin^ this duet. 

But, Dot only is the body of the ehoodru laid prostrate be- 
fore tbe bramhnn, to lick the dust ofhia feet, but his soul also 
ii to be sacrificed to his honour ; the Hindoo laws enact, that, 
to serve a bramhun, falsehood is allowable ! and that if a sfaoo- 
<1ru dare to liateti to the sal ration -gipiog; vedu, he is to be 
punished for bis sacrilege. Even at present, if a hramhun 
happen to be repeating any part of the vedu aloud, aahoodru, 
if near, shuts his ear!>, and runs away. 

From the precediyg statements, it will be abundantly 
evident, that this whole fabric of superstition h the work of 
brdmhuas. Ne persoa may teach the veilu but a bramhun ; 
— a spiritual guide must be a bramhun ; — every priest (poor- 
ofaitu) must be a bramhun ; the offerings to the gods must be 
given to bramhuns ; — no Ceremony is meritorious without a 
fee to the officiating bramhun ; — numberless ceremonies have . 
been ioveDted to increase the wealth of the braqibins : at 
foon as a child is conceived ia the womb, a bramhun must be 
ealled to repeat certain formulas, when he receives a fee and 
is feasted ; other levies are made before the birth; at the 
birth ; when the child is a few days old ; again when it is six 
months old; when two years old; again at eight or nine ; and 
agaia at marriage ; in sickoess, the bramhun is paid for re- 
peating forms for the restoration of the patient ; — after death, 
bis son must perform the shraddhu, the ofierings and fees at 
which are given to the bramhuns, twelve times during the 
first year, and then annually ; — if a shoodru meet with a mis- 
fortune, he must pay a bramhun to read incantations for its 
removal ; — if his cow die, he must call a bramhun to make an 
atonement ; if he lose a piece af gold, he must do the same : 
— if a vulture have settled on his house, he must p 
faun to purify his dwelling ; — if he go into a new 
ainst pay a bramhun to purify it; — if a shoodru 
anlucky day, bis son must employ a bramhun to r< 
evil effects of this circumstance ; — if he cat a pool 
he must pay a bramhun to consecrate it ; — if he ( 
public uses a temple, or trees, he must do the sam 
time of an eclipse, the bramhun is employed and paid ; — on 
certain lunar days, the shoodru must present gifls to bram- 
huns. During the year, about forty ceremonies are perform- 
ed, called TruluB, nhen the bramhuns are feasted, and re- 
ceive fees ; — when a person supposes himself to be under 
the influence of an evil planet, be must call four bramhuns to 
•ier a lacrifice ; a namber of vowa are made, on all which 
B 
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Mcuioni , bntmbuM are employsd toi paid ;-Hd the hirllt of 
a child, the woribip of Sbuatee ii periormed, when twambana 
are feasted ; — at the time of the amall pox, a ceremony is per- 
farmed by the bramhoDs ; — they are paid for aSBiitiog the 
people to fast ;— ~to remove cutaneous dieorderg, the bram- 
huns pray to ooe of the goddessei, and receive a fee ; — bram- 
huDB are employed daily to ofiier worabip to the family god of 
the fhoodru ;— the fanner dsrea not reap his harvest without 
paying a bramhnn to perform some ceremoDy ;-~a tradesman 
cannot begin busiaesa withuat a fee to a bramhan ; — a fisher- 
man cannot build a new boat, nor begin to fisb in a spot which 
he has farmed, without a ceremony and a fee ; nearly a bun- 
dred different festirale are held during the year, at vrbich 
bramhuna are entertained, and, in some villages, feasts are 
celebrated at a hundred houses at once. At the house of a 
raja, at particular festivals, sometimes as many as 20,000 
bramhuns are feasted. Instances are mentioned of 100,000 
brambuos having been assembled at one feast. 

Among the bramhun casts, there are several degrees or or- 
ders. That called kooltena is one indicating the highest mer- 
it, None could enter this order unless he was distinguished 
by meekness, learning, good report, &c. At the present 
time, the highest seat of honour is yielded to a kooleenn on 
all occasions, yet the sapposed superiority of this order in 
nataral or acquired talents, no where eiistf . The name of 
the order, however, sliU gives the bramhans belonjpng to it 
^eat superiority among the lower orders of this cast.— 
Thus, each faoelecnu marries at least two wives :^-one the 
daughter of a brauthun of his own order, and the other of a 
ahrotriyn ;* the former he generally leaves at her father's, 
the other he takes to his own bouse. It is essential to the 
hmour of a kooleenn, that he have one daughter, but by the 
bir^ of many daughters, he sinks ig respect ; hence ha 
dreads more than other Hindoos the birth of dnnghtert. 
Some inferior kooleenns marry many wives ; it is snid that 
some persons have a hundred and twenty ; many have fiftiien 
or twenty, and others forty or fifly each. Numbers procure 
a subsistence by this excessive polygamy : at their tnarriagea 
they obtain large presents, and ae often as they virit these 
ivives, they receive presents from the fxtber ; and thn^. bar- 
ing married into forty or fifty families, a kooleeou govs from 
botrse to honsc, and is fed, clothed, l^c. Some old men, 
after the weddine, nevpr see the female ; others »isit her 
•ace in three or four years. A respectable kooleenn never 

* Lower order of bramhuD*, 
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Ura widi ths wife,iriio remuMinthehtnaeof herptrcato; 
Im flees ber oocaioDally, m ■ fricDd rather thaBuahnflband, 
and dreads to bare offipriog hy her, M ht thereby sinks m 
konoar. Childreo b«ra ia the boues of their fathers in 
law, are nerer vwned by tbe father. In consequence of tbii 
•tale ofthiDgi, both tbe married and Boinarried daagbten of 
Ibe kaoleeoua are plaoged into an ^ys* <^ miflery ; and tbe 
inferior orders are now afraid of giring tbeir dangbten tt 
these nobles among Ae brambons. 

Tbcse cnst«mi are the cause of infinite etibi ; koolMna 
married winnen, abandoned by their faiutMuidi, in l]iradreds«f 
instances, lire in adnlteiy ; in lonte cases, with the knew- 
l«4ge ofOcir parents.* Tbe howes of ill fan; at C Aitta, 
■Dd other hirge towns, are fiUed with the 4saghten of keo- 
leenn branbnns ; and the husbands of these women have 
lately been found, te a nosi eitmordinery extent, sBong tbe 
BMst Dotorioni and dai^rens daksats-t 

* Innuineiable instanoet of tbe fetus in tbe womb being dertrey- 
«d by these wonjeo, u« well known among all tbe Hindoos. A 
kooleenu bramhun aKured me, that ht had heard more tlum fifljt 
vmmai, daugtUen of kocleaiui, crmfeit fkeie tivardffn ! ! To remove 
my donbts, be referred me to an rostance which tocA place hi Ibe 
village where be was bora, wbea U»e wemna was reatoved in tbe 
night to an adjoining village, till sbe had taken awdtciaes, and da- 
strayed the foetaa. Her paramour and his fKends were about to be 
seized, OD a cbarge of niiirder, wben the woman returned borne, 
having' recovered from the indispogition oocasioned by tbe medi- 
cines »he had taken. On mabinr further inquiry into ibis subject, 
a friend, npon whoM authority 1 can implicitly rely, aasmvd me, 
that 3 very respectable and learned bramhon, who oertaiidy waa 
not willing to charge his conntrymen with more vices than they 
possessed, told faim, it was lupposed, that a thoutand oflhtie abor- 
timu look place in Calcutta eierg month I This Statement is doubt' 
lesn' exaggerated, but what an nmrtterably ibockii^ idea does it 
give of the looral condition of the beathen part of Cakwtta. Tbe 
lame braoibua affirmed, Ibat he did not believe tiiere waa a single 
Hindoo, male or female, in the large cities of Bengal, nho did not 
violate tbe laws of chastity !— Many kooleenna retain Mnssulman 
mistresBes, without snfFering in cast, although these irregularities 
are known to all the ueighboars. The practice of keefHUg women 
of otbercasti, and of eating with women of itl-fame, >■ becmne very 
reneral among tbe bramlmns. A great proportion of tbe chief i^- 
kaits, (plunderers,) arc bramhuns. I am iniorraed, that in cue day 
ten bramhuns were once hanged at Dinagepore, as robbars, and I 
doubt out, ibe well known remark of Governor Holwell is, in sub- 
stance, true : " During alntost fire years that we presided in the 
judicial CQtchery court of Calcutta, never any murder or other 
atrociiius crime came before us, but it was proved in the end a 
bramlmn wu? at the bottom of it" HalttelP* IUmI, Ev»U,i>ol. %. 

\ Plunderers. 
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Formerly the bramhani were employed in aastere ilev*- 
tioD and abBtinence, their bnsinesB being the worship of the 
god* — then they were supported by kioge and princes, and 
it seems did not employ their hands in worldly lafaonr. At 
the present time only a few are supported in this way, most 
of them being obliged to enter into all kinds of worldly em- 
ployment for snpport; many of them sre beggars, some steal, 
ttc. 

The cut called kikutriyu ia said to hare been created te 
protect the cattle, the earth, and the Bramhans. This cast, 
as well as the third, called Voisbya has nearly disappeared, 
having sunk into the fonrth order. 

The fourth cast, ahoodnu, is chiefly composed of the vilest 
and most degraded of the haman race. They are not only 
by civil law rendered unfit to associate with other baman be- 
ings in this world, but are denied the benefit of those means 
which are considered necessary to insure happluess in that 
which is to come. By the rules of the sbastrus, or civil taw, 
brambons are prohibited from giving spiritual couoset to a 
■hoodro, or to inferm of the legal eipiation for his sins. 

There are many Rub-divisioos among the sfaoodnis, some 
of which are as effectual barriers to mutual intercourse, as 
the distinctions between the bramhnns and shoodrus. Each 
of these classes follaw distinct employments. 

1st cIbbb. The first class voidyw, are the professed, 
though not the eEclusive medical men among the BengaJees. 
Some ot them can read. 

ii «lass. The second is called the writer eatt. Some of 
this class also understand medicine, and can read. 

3d class are druggiitt. This is a respectable class. StHse 
of them are visited by the hramhuns. 

4th class, or bratt fovndert. More than fifty difierent ar~ 
ticlee are made for sale by this class. 

5th class. This class are ahell-omammt maktr*. Tbey 
make and sell the ornaments worn by the ladies on their 
wrists, &c. 

6th class. HttAandmtn. Id general the farmers obtain a 
bare maintenance ; frequently it takes the whole crop to pay 
their rent, in which families ar« left with no sabsistence, and 
are torned out to beg or perish. 

7lh class. Barbert. The Hindoos, eren the poorest, 
never shave themselves, or cut their own nails. Sharing is 
never done in the honf>e, or shop, but sometimes under a 
■mall shed, or tree, rery often in the street, or road. 
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8fli cIms. Coiiftctionen. Tbey make and sell b great tx- 
riety of nweetmeats, chiefly composed ormgir, molaaBet, 
flour Had spices. Of these, immeiue qaaatitiefl &re conBn- 
med. 

9lh cl^t. Pa ten. They make a considerable variety of 
earlhen ware ; plaster hooMS with day, make brick, &c. 

I Ulh cIhm. Weavert. This is at Bengal a Dgmanms claH, 
but except in their business, are very ignorant. 

Illh c]m9. BlaekimUhi, Mot rery nnmerous. Their 
work IB generally clamsy. 

12th cImb. Thii clan ii composed of inch pertom ai 
awake the king in the morning, by annouacing the hour, de- 
scribing the beauties of the morning, lie. 

13tb class. SelUn of Flower: They prepare the wed- 
ding crown for the bridegroom, Artificial flowers, &c. 

14Hi, 16th, and 16th classes, are Charioteeri, rad shop- 
keepers. 

17th class. Jtmteri. They make gods, bedsteads, doors, 
boxes, &c. 

1 lith class. Wfuhermen. The Hindocf women do not area 
w^h the clothes for their own timilies. This class are em- 
ployed for that purpose. They are very dishonest, mi will 
Steal, or change garmeota whenever they have opportanilyt 

19lb class. Go/dsmtfAt. They make gods of brass, &c. 
sundry other articles, as caps, dishes, and gold and silver or- 
D amenta. 

20th class. BatAeri. They are money changers, hoy 
cndsdl old silver and gold, &«. some ofthem are very rich. 

Slstclass. Oibnen. They prepare and BeH the oilused 
for lamps. 

32d class. AH&men. They keep a number ofxowi, and 
sell milk, clarified butter, be. A Hindoo cow gives onlj 
about a quart of milk at a time. 

S3d class. Fithermen. The basiness of this class is t* 
catch fish, which are sold by their wives at the markets. 

24th class. DiitilUri, They make several kinds of ar- 
rack, a kind of mm, and several other kinds of spirit. 

25th class. Dancers. 

26lh class. Day labowen. 

27th class. Shoemakert. This despised class make sfaoet, 
of difierent skins, and even from that of the cow, which arc 
sold for fburpence or sixpence a pair. 

28th class. Ferrymen. This class are much employed, as 
there are few bridges in their conntry. 

S9th class. Palanqvin bearert. 
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30tfa cIms. There are enumerated 10 more clssaea of the 
Sfaoodru cast, which are included ia the above. 

The Hindoo 8 hastrus bear the moat evideat proofs, that the 
founders of the system of casts, must have beea mea who de- 
■igaed to deify themselves. This institution has been, and 
ever will be one of the greatest scourges, which can afflict 
those who are doomed to suffer under it. 1( has no regard 
to merit, or dement. It consigns oine tenths of the people 
even before birth, to a state of mental and bodily degradation, 
io which they are forever shut out from all the liberties, hon- 
our, or even relj^on of the country. Bat not only is the 
lystem of cast repagoant to every principle of justice and 
policy, but to every feeling of benevolence and humanity. 
The social circle excludes every person, exKpt of the same 
cast. It arms one class of men against another ; it gives rise 
to the most iosufferable ostentaiiou and pride on the one hand, 
and to the most abject state of degradation and apathy on the 
other. It is a suflicient excuse for not doing an act of benev- 
olence towards another, tbut he is oot of the same cast ; nay, 
a man dying with thirst, wil) not accept of a cooling draught of 
water, from the hand or cup of a person of loner cast. In 
short, the cast murders all feelings of benevolence, or pitj ,- 
and shuts up the heart of man against biii neighbour, in a man- 
Der unknown even among savage tribes. 
' The loss of cast, in the mo!>t terrible calamity a Hindoo can 
suffer. It is worse than death. Instances have frequently 
happened, where persoDS have pined away and died en this 
account. Still the crime for which a person forfeits his cast, 
is often of the most trivial kind, or perhaps an unavoidable, 
or even a bpncvolent act. Perhaps the person has been 
fi)und eating with a virtuous neighbour of a lower cast, or be 
has visited other countries on business, and has been compel- 
led to stirve, or eat food not cooked by persons of bis own 
<^t. Or perhaps* he had associated with a person of low 
cast, so fnras to help him out of disti^ss. For these, or such 
like reacons, the cast proscribes him his father's house, and if 
bis mother consents lo talk with him, it must be by stealth, at 
SI distance from the place which was once his home, into 
which he must never enter. 

Not only is a person who has lost cast deprived of his pro- 
perty, and renounced by his friends, but he is excluded from 
all the services and comforts of religion, and from all its sup- 
posed benefits, at and after death, and is of course con»dered 
as certainly misembte in a future state. Numbers of sucb 
outcasts abandoD their homos, and wander about till death; 
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Children.— The birth, auning, and educiUioD of their chil- 
dren, are coniidered ai matten of the utmo>t importance, by 
the higher claeses of Hindoos. 

Before the birth of & child, to keep off eril spiritg, the; la; 
the scull of a cow smeared with red lead at the door of the 
house. When a child is boro, and the father fir«t goes to 
see it, if a rich man, he puts money into its hand, and the re- 
lations do the same. On the sixth day after birth, a certain 
goddess is worshipped in the room where the child iras bom, 
and her blesaiog implored on it. 

The respectable Hindoos, at the birth, keep a record, 
drawn np by a gunukn, or astroli^er, who is iaformed by the 
father, of the exact time the child was born, and is requested 
to cast its nativity, «id open the roll of its fate. The astrologer 
goes home, and draws np a paper, describing what will hap- 
pen to the child annually, for as many years as he is paid. If 
the fortune of the infant tarns out to be good, the astroli^er 
receives additional sums from year to year. The parent 
carefolly deposits the record in his house, and looks at it oc- 
casionally, wheogvod or eril happens to the child. 

At the age of a few days the infant is named, generally after 
some favourite god, but is never called after the father. The 
reason of this practice probably is, that the Hindoos believe, 
the repetition of the names of the gods is meritorious, and op- 
erating like fire, consumes all sin ; hence, the oftener they 
are repeated in the family, the better. 

A Hindoo woman suckles her child, if she have only one, 
till it is fire or six years old ; and it is not nncommon to see 
such children standing and drawinft the mvther'o breast. A 
Hindoo mother seldom employs a wet nurse ; nor is the child 
fed with prepared food before the expiration of six months. 
The children of the rich generally gonnk^d till they arrive at 
their second or third year, and those of the poor till tbey are 
«z or seven. 

As Hindoo women never learn to read, they are unable to 
teach their children their first lessons, but a father may fre- 
quently be seen teaching his child to write (he alphabet when 
five years old ; at which age the mate children are common- 
ly sent to the village school. 

Rich men employ persons to teach their children, even at 
five years of age, how to behave on the approach of a brsm- 
bun, a parent, a spiritual guide, Uc- ; how to sit, to bow, and 
appear to advantage in society. When a bey speaks of his 
father, he calls him t'kakooru, lord ; or ofbis mother. he culls 
her t'hakooranee. When he returns from a journey, he bows 
to bis Atber and nether, and taking ^e dast from their feet. 
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nb* it OQ bis head. Conndering their iaferiorily *o Enrope- 
•M in mMt of the affaira of poliihed life, the Hindoos in gaX' 
•tbI deaeire much credit for their polite »ddresi. 

Almost all the larger villages in BengHl contain common 
schools, where » boy learns his letters by writing them, nev- 
er by pronooDcing tbe alphabet, as in Europe ; be first writei 
them on the ground ; next with an iron style, or a reed, on a 
|»atm leaf; and nest on a green plantain leaf. After the sim- 
ple letters, b« writes the compounds ; then the names of men, 
Tillages, animals, &c. and then (he figures. While employed 
In writing on leaves, all (he scholars sland np twice a day, 
with a monitor at their head, and repeat the numerical tablee, 
aKendiagfrom a unit to guodas,*' from gnndas to Toorees, troni 
▼ooreest to punus,^ and from punas to babunus ;§ afid during 
■chool hours, they write on the palm leaf the strokes by 
which these nnmbera are defined. They next commit to 
memory an addition table, aai count from one to a hnndred ; 
and after this, on green plantain leaves, they write easy soma 
in additioa iind subtracttoa of money ; multiplication, and than 
reduction of money, measures, &c. The Hindoo measures 
are all reducible to the weights, beginning with ruttees,^ and 
ending with munus.*^ The elder boys, as the lust course at 
these schools, leHm to write common letters, agreements, &c. 
—The Hindoo schools hegio early in the morning, and con* 
tinue, till nine or ten ; aftertakiogaomerefreshmentat borne, 
the scholars return about three, and continue till dark, i'ha 
Bengalee school- masters panish with a cane, or a rod made 
of the branch of a tree ; sometimes the truant is compelled 
to stand on one leg, holding op a brick in eaeh hand, or to 
have hii arms stretched out, till be is completely tired.— 
These school-masters are generally respectable sboodma, 
tboogh in some instances, brRmhuos follow this employment. 
Their allowance is very small : for the first year's education, 
about a penny a month, and a day's provisions. When a boy 
writes on a palm leaf, two pence a month ; afler this, as (he 
boy adrancea in learning, as much as four pence or eight 
pence a month is given. 

There are no female schools among the Hindoos ; eveiy 
ray of mental improvement is carefully kept from the sez.- 
As they are always confined to domestic duties, and carefully 
excluded from the company of the other sex, a Hindoo sees 
no necessity for the edncation of females, and the shastral 
themselves declare, that a woman keu nothing to do with the 
text ofAe vtd* ; all her duties are comprized in pleasing bet 

*Four. t Twenty. J Eighty. (One thousand two hundred an* 
eighty. |Aseedorthflabru*pr>oat«ioas. ** Eighty lb*. 
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fcnsbacA, and cberiahiDg bar children. Agreeably to ttiii Btata 
of loanDera, reapestabte nomen are never seea id the public 
roada, streets, or places of resort. What would a European 
*ay if the Jair aex were at 0Dce.to be excluded from puUie 
view — and if, in ever; public assembly, every private nalk, 
crery domestic circle, he was to meet only the faces of men ! 

When a child is ill, the mother, supposing that her milk it 
the cause of its sickness, abstains from bathing, eating aour 
food, &«b, &c. and partakes of food only once a <lay. Some- 
times, after making a vow, and premising some gift, if the de- 
ity will restore her child to health, she abstains from catting 
the child's hair nntil the expiration of the vow ; others tie up 
a lock of hair, and repeat aver each hair in the lock the name 
of a different deity : this clotted hair may frequently be seeB 
on the heads of children. 

Though the children of the highest and the lowest caste 
seldom play in company, yet the offspring of casts which 
more nearly approximate are often seen in the streets, play- 
ing together with the almost freedom ; and indeed if a child 
at p]ay should have food in its hand, and the child of another 
cast partake of it, it is not much noticed. Hindoo children 
play with earthen balls, and with the small shells which pass 
&r money. Bigger boys amuse themselves in different kinds 
of inferior gaming, as dice, throwing kourees, &c. ; in boyish 
imitationB of idolatrous ceremonies ; in kites ; leafting ; wrest- 
ling ; in a play in which two sides are formed, bounds fixed, 
and each side endeavonrs to make incursions into the bounda- 
ry of the other without being caught ; in hide and seek, and 
the like. Children are seldom corrected, and having none of 
the moral advantages of the children of christian parents, they 
ripen &st in iniquity, and among the rest in disobedience to 
p^irents. At a very early age, they enter the paths of impu- 
rity, in which they meet with do checks either from con- 
science, the virtuous examples of parents, or the state of pub- 
lic morals. — A bramhun, who appeared to respect Christiani- 
ly, was one day reading the first chapter of the epistle to the 
Romans in Bengalee ; and while going^ver this melancholy 
description of the sins of the heathen, he confessed, with a 
degree of astonishment, how remarkably applicable it was to 
the manners of bis own countrymen. 

Marriagfi. — A Hindoo, except he be grown up, as in sec- 
ond marriages, never chooses bis own wife. Two persons 
frequently agree while the children are infants, to give them 
in marriage, hut most commonly a parent employs a man cal- 
led ghalaku, to seek a suitable boy or girl for bis child. 
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Tbc MB of * dModra it ^en mwrisd m «aaiy as hta fith 
year ; the sow of a branhra, aRm being iDTeated witli die 
poiU, at aeTeu, aine or eleraiu DeUja to a later pn^sd arc 
aotuafreqaeat : parenti caoDOtalwaTfl obtain a nutable iMtcb, 
wc mo«ejr ■> wantnig ; tsamagM abo miHt be reguUteil bj 
the cmt, and by complicated coatems. Anongit tke middling 
raalu, fi*e buodred roopeet arc often eipended, and amengst 
tbe ricb ma^j thaaiaBda,at tite marriage of a aon. 

One of the Hindoo ihattnia ^rea the fdlowing directioiii 
f etMcting the qnalitiea «f a wife : — " She who b not detcend- 
«d from hit paternal or maternal anceaten within Uw aizth 
degree, ii eligiUe by a twice-born men for noptiala. In con- 
necting himaelf with • wife, let him atsdioiuly SToid the fol- 
lowing familiea, be they er«r ee great, or ever ao rich in kine, 
goats, aheep, gold and grab : the &nily which hai omitted 
preicribed acta of religion ; that which baa produced no male 
children ; that, in which the redu has not been read ; that, 
which has thick hair on the body ; and those, whi<di har* 
been subject to-^— [here a nambcr of diseases are men- 
tioned.] Let a person choose ibr his wife a giri, whote form 
ha* no defect ; who baa an agreeaUe name j who walla 
gracefully like a yonng elephant { whose hair and teeth are 
moderate respectirely in quantity and in aize ; whose body 
has eiqniaite softness." 

ThefbllowingacceuntoftbeperaenofSbanida, the daugh- 
ter of Bramha, translated from the Shiru poorann, may serfe 
as a juit description of a perfect Hindoo beauty ; This giri 
was of a yellow cdleur : had a crese like the flower of the see- 
amnm ; her legs were taper like Ifae plantain tree ; her eyet 
large like the principal leaf of the lotus ; her eye-hrows ei> 
tended to her ears ; her li^a were red like the young learei 
of the mango tree ; her face waa like Uie fall mooe ; ttet 
voice like thesouDdoflhecacbow ; her arma reached to her 
knees ; her throat waa like that of a pigeon -, her loins narrow 
tike those of a lion ; her hair hung in curls (town to her feel ; 
her teeth were like the seeds of the pomegranHte ; and her 
gait like that of a drunken elephant or a goose. 

Each cast has its own ordM- of ghntnkns, which profession 
may be embraced by any person qnaltfled by cast and a know- 
ledge of the gbutuku shiistnia. They sometimes propose 
matches to parenti before the parents themselves hare be- 
gun to think of tbe marriage of their child. Many of these 
men are notorioos flatterers and liars, and in making matrimo- 
ual alliances, endesToor to impose in the grosaeit manner 
upon the parents on both sides. If the fnalitiai of a girl urn 
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t« bec»ni»Midfld,tlw^ntdcadeelBru,thBt Aa ii bMntifal 
tu the full mooo, if a fiae figure, of sweet spescfa, baa ezcel-- 
Icat hair, wallu gracefully, cud eook and fetch water, &«. 
A/tar the report of ti»ghutukn,arfilatioDon each tide is de- 
puted to aee tb« cbildrco, aod if every thing respectiog cast, 
pertoa, &c. be agreeable, a written agreement is made be* 
tweeo the two fathers ; aad in this way, persone are united in 
wedlock with as much indifference as cattle are yoked togeth- 
er i matrimony twcomei a mere matter of traffic, and chil- 
dren are disposed of according lo the pride of parcotf, with- 
out (he parties, who are to live together tit) death, having 
either choice or concern in the business. 

These very early marriages are the sources of the most 
enormoas evils ; these pairs, brou^t together without pre- 
Tious attachmeot, or even their ono consent, are seldom bap- 
1^, This leads men into unlawfal connexions, so common 
in Bengal, that three parts of the married population, I am 
informed, keep concubines. Many never visit, nor take their 
wi^ves from the house of the father-in-law, but thi-y remain 
tnere aburden and adisgrace totheirparenta : or, they aban- 
don the paternal roof at the call of some paramour. Early 
marriages also give rise to another dreadful evil ; almost all 
these girls af\er marriage remain at home, one, two, or diree 
years ; and daring this time numbers are lef) widows, with- 
out baviag enjoyed the company of their husbands a single 
day : these young widows, being fot bidden to marry, almost 
without exception, become prostitutes. To these miserable 
victims of a barbarous custom are to be added, all the daugh- 
ters ef the kooleenus, who never leave the house of the fa- 
ther, either during the lifp. or after the death of their bus- 
bands, and who invariably live an abandoned life. The con- 
•equences resulting from this state of things are universal 
prostitution, and the perpetration of unnatural crimes to « 
mast sitockiag eitent. 

}■ In the marri^;es of the lich, arcat prepai^ions of music, 
fire works, illumioations. be. are made, and vast multitndes 
are invited to the wedding. Some persoiis spend more than 
100,000 roopeas* in the marriage of a son or a dau^ter. 
At a fortonate hour in the night, the bridegroom, dressed in 
■ilk. and wearing many gold and silver ornaments, a gold chain 
- roond his neck, and a gilt crown upon bis head, prepares to 
go to the hooM of the bride : he is seated in a gilt palan- 
^ueen, or in a tuktunamtu If in the latter, there is room for 

* About SS,000 dtdlars. A roopee is 2«. Gd. sterlinif. 
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fbar aemntt (o stand at (he four corners, in the inside t« 
fan him, or rather to wave orer him a brash, made of the 
tail of the cow of Tartarj. The procession at a taagaiSceat 
weddinf; it rery long : h«fore the bridegroom's palanqueen, 
the servants of (he father walk, carrying silver staves ; open 
carriages proceed slowly, containing dancing women and aii^' 
ers ; a flag is also carried, and a metal instrument like a dish 
IB placed on an elephant, and beat at intervals. The streets 
are dluminated by the flambeaui and lights which the attend- 
ants carry in their baads ; and fireworks, placed on both sides 
the streets, are discharged aa the procession mores along. 
Horses, camels, and elephants, richly caparisoned, are placed 
in convenient situations in the procession, and mosicians, 
flaying on varioas instruments, are placed before and behind 
the bridegroom. Lately many of the rich natives have cal- 
led in the assistance of E^nglish music at their weddings. At 
intervals guns are fired. All things for the procession being 
prepared before hand, the whole waits for the coming of the 
bridegroom. 

At a marriage, the procession of which 1 saw some years 
ago, the bridegroom came from a distance, and the bride lived 
in Serampore ; to which place the bridegroom was to come by 
water. After waiting S or 3 hours, at length near midnight, it 
was announced, as if in the very words of scripture, " Behold, 
the bridegroom cometh ; go ye out to meet him." — All the per- 
sons employed, now lighted their lamps, and ran witb them 
in their hands to fill up their stations in the processions ; 
■ome of them had lost their lights, and were unprepared ; ^ 
but it was then too tate to seek them, and the cavaleade, ' 
something like the above, moved forward to the boose of the 
bride, at which place the company entered a large and splen- 
didly illuminated area, before the house, covered with an 
Bwning, where a great multitude of friends, dressed in their 
best apparel were seated upon mats. The bridegroom was 
carried in the arms of a friend, and placed on a superb seat 
in the midst of Ihe company, where he sat a shsrt time, and 
then went into the house—the door of which was immedi- 
ately shut, and guarded by seapoys.— I and others exposlnla- 
ted with the door keepers, but in vain. Never was I so 
struck with «nr Lord's beantiful parable as at this moment ; 
*' And the door was shut !" — I was exceedingly anxious t* 
be present while the marriage formulas were repeated, bat 
was obliged to depart in disappointment. 

From time itnmemorial, the Hindoo young men have con- 
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sidered a wedding proceasion, aa it passes tbrough the villages ■ 
to the house of the bride, as /aiV^aine; — groups of wicked 
boys and young toen, therefore, attack the weddiDg company 
in all those nays by which they can most annoy them, and in 
which they are greatly assisted by the darkness of the night. 
SerioQs dispates, attended V7ith the toss of lives, have some- 
time occurred amidst thin rough and dangerous mirtfa. 

After enteriDg the house the bridegroom is led to the place 
where the marriage rites are to be performed, and where 
the father in taw, taking off the old garments of the boy, ar- 
rays him in new clothes, and takes him into an inner apart- 
ment, jwhere they make him stand on a stool placed on u 
cow's head and certain other things buried in the earth. 
Neit they bring tbe bride on a stool covered with the bride- 
groom's old garments, and carry the girl round the bridegroom 
seven times : they then permit the pair tairty to look at each 
other, perhaps for the first time. After some few other cer- 
emonies, the officiating bramhnn directs the boy to put his 
hand on a pan of water, and places the hand of the girl on 
his, he then ties them together with a garland of flowers. 
Then the father in law repeating the genealogy of the girl 
from the great grand father downnard, and describing her as 
wearing such andsuch jewels, gives her (othe hoy, repeating 
also bis name and gene^ogy, the bridegroom answers " 1 have 
received her," This being concluded, the fathtr of the 
bride invites the company to sup at his house. After this 
a number of ceremonies are performed by the friends, which 
continue a week or more, when the bride goes to her father's 
house and the bridegroom to his. 

At the end of a year, the bridegroom takes home his 
wife ; or, if she he very yonog, she res'r.iiw at her father's 
(visils excepted) till the proper time for^lheir ultimate an- 
ion, when her husband proceeds to the house of his father- 
in-law, if a poor man, on^oot, and if rich, in a patanqueen, 
with a few friends. When the married pair retnrn to the 
house of the hoy's father, most of those ceremonies are re- 
peated which took place there on the day afler marriage. 
A Hindoo, on his marri^e.does not become a house-keeper, 
as in England, but conlinnes to live with his father; and itt 
this way, if they can agree, many generations tire together. 
At present, however, separations into distinct families are be- 
coming more and more common. 

Few men continue in a single state to old age : those wh« 
io, cohabit with concubines : few females remain unmarried : 
BORC who can obtain huEhands. Yet the cast presents sack 
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various obstacles to union, ami there are so many gradationa 
of rank by nbicb marriages are regulated, that cases do ex- 
ist in which men cannot obtain wives, nor wamen hasbands. 
Still, so great a disgrace is incarred by remaining unmarried, 
that on one occasion a number of old maids were married to 
an aged kooleeau bramhun, at his friends were carrying fttm 
fo the Ganget to die. 

The Hindoos are Beldom bappy Ju their marriages ; nor 
Tjan domestic happiness be expected where females are re- 
daced to a state of complete servitude, and are neither qual- 
itied nor permitted to be the companions of their husbands. 
A man, except he is of low cast, never enters into conversa- 
tion with his wife, during the day, nor is she ever permitted 
to eat in the presence of her husband, or to sit in the com- 
pany even of near friends. An elder brother never looks 
at bis younger brother's wife. 

Manttert and Ctutomi.—ThR Hindoos are generally loqua- 
cious, and the common people very noisy in conversation. 
Their youth are lively, inqnisitire, and of quick perception. 
They appear to be capable of great improvement, and of 
imitating most of the European arts, and carrying them to the 
greatest perfection : either they are incapable of bold and 
original designs, or their long slavery to ancient patterns and 
ua^ies has, like the Chinese shoe, made the whole race crip- 
ples. 

In the forms of address, and behaviour in company, the 
Hindoos must be ranked amongst the politest nations. It is 
true, there is a mixture of flattery, and of fulsome panegyric 
in their address, but this is given and received rather as the 
requirement of custom than the language of the heart. It 
is a polish always understood to lie on the surface ; it pleases 
without deceiving any body. When he enters the presence 
of a spiritual guide, the Hindoo prostrates himself, and, lay- 
ing hold of his feet, looks up to him, and says, ' You are my 
saviour;' — to a benefactor, he says, "You are my father 
and mother ;' — to a man whom he wishes to praise, ' Yoa 
are religion incarnate ;' or, ' ! Sir, you fame is gone all 
over the country ; yes, from country to country.' 'Asa 
Benefactor, you are equal to Kumnu.' ' Ton are equal to 
Yoodbisthiru in your regard to truth.' ' You have over- 
'Ct>me all your passions.' ' You shew due respect to til.* 
' You area sea of excellent qualities-' ' You are devoted to 
the service of your guardian deity.' 'Yon are the father 
and mother of bramhuns, cows and women.' 

When two Hindoos, afler a short absence, meet, the infe- 
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I'ior first attempts to take hold of the feet of the other, which 
the latter prereDta. They then clasp each other id the arma, 
aad more their beads from one shoulder to the other twice ; 
and afterward ask of each other's welfare. The inferiar re- 
plies, ' Through your farour, 1 continue well.' 'As you 
command; all is well.' Or he asks, 'How? Is the house 
well ?' meaning the family. When a bramhun happens to sit 
near another bramhun, if a stranger, and if he is speaking to 
an inferior, he asks, ' Of what cast are you V The other re- 
plies, ' I am a bramhun.' ' To which lice of bramhuas do 
you belong V ' I am a Rarhee hramhiin.' ' Of what femily ?' 
' Of the family of Vishooot'hakooru.' 

When two persons of the lower orders of Hindoos quarrel, 
if one should strike the other, the person injured appeals to 
the spectators, and, taking hold of their feet, says, ' You are 
witnesses that he struck me,' Some of the spectators, un- 
willing perhaps to become witnesses, say, ' Ah ! don't touch 
our feet ;' or, the injured party takes a corner of the garment 
of each one present, and ties it in a knot, saying, ' You are 
witnesses that he struck me.' When a Hindoo is guilty of 
common swearing, he says, ' If I live, let me endure all the 
sorrow you would endure if I shonld die ; but this oath is 
wrapped up in three words, ' Eat yonr head.' Another says, 
' Touching your body, I say this.' ' Dobaee Gunga 1' is an- 
other oath ; the meaning of which is, ' From such a false- 
hood, preserve me Gunga.' ' If I speak a falsehood, let me 
be esteemed a rascal.' ' If I have committed such an action, 
let me be a leper.' 

When a Hindoo sneezes, any person who may be present, 
says, ' Live,' and the sneezer adds, ' With you.' When fae 
gapes, the gaper snaps his thumb and finger, and repeats the 
name of some god, as Ramu i Ramn ! If he should neglect 
this, he commits a sin as great as the murder of a bramhun. 
When a person falls, a spectator says, ' Get up.' If he Bhould 
not say this, he commits a great sin. 

The work of a house-wife is nearly as follows ; after riiii^ 
in the momii^, in industrious families, she lights (be lamp, 
and spins cotton for family garmenls ; she next feeds the cbU- 
dren with sweetmeats, or some parched rice, or milk ; after 
this she mixes cow-dung with water, and sprinkles it over the 
house floor, to purify it. She then sweeps the house and 
yard,and,mixingcow-dung, earth, and water together, smears 
the floor of the bouse, the bottom of the walls, and the veran- 
da. After this, she eats a little cold, boiled rice, and then 
cleans the brass and stone vessels with straw, ashes and water. 
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Her next work is to bruise tbe rice and other Ibiogs in the pe- 
dal, (dheokee,) or to boil the rice, in order to cleanse it from 
the bulk. At tea or elereu o'clock, she lakes a towel, and 
goes to bathe, accompanied by a few neighbours ; some wo- 
men, during bathing, make an image of tbelingu, and tvorship 
it with the same forma aa are used by the men : others mere- 
ly bathe, anil after repeating a few formulas, bowing to the 
water, the son, Stc, which occupy about fifteen minutes, re- 
turn home ; but if tbe worship of the lingu is performei!, it 
employs nearly an hour. 

It ia surprising, how the country day-labourers are able to 
support life with their scanty earnings. In some places, their 
wages do not exceed a penny a day ; in others three half 
pence, and in others two pence. To enable us to form some 
. idea how those people are able to maintain their families on 
so smalt a sum, it is necessary to consider, tbal their lire- 
wood, herbs, frnits, &c. cost them nothing ; they wear no ' 
shoes nor hats ; they lie on a mat laid on the ground ; the 
wife spins threEid for her own and her husband's clothes, and 
the children go naked. A man who procures a roopee month- 
ly, eats, with his wife and two children, two muns of rice in 
he month, the price of which is one roopee. From hence 
it appears, that such a day-labourer must have some other re- 
source, otherwise he could not live : if he is a Mussulman, he 
rears a few fowls ; or, if a Hindoo, he h% a few fruit trees 
near his house, and he sells the fruit. If by these, or any 
other means, the labourer can raise half a roopee or a roopee 
monthly, this procures him salt, a little oi), and one or two 
other prime necessaries ; though vast multitudes of the poor 
obtain only, from day to day, boiled rice, green pepper pods, 
and hoiled herbs : the step above this, is a tittle oil with the 
rice. The garments of a farmer for a year (two snits) coM 
about two foopeea (5s.) ; while those of a servant employed 
by a European, cost about sixteen, (40s,) A few rich men 
excepted, the Hindoos burn in their houses ouly oil ; they 
will not touch a candle. Some of the rich, placeia couple of 
wax candles in tbe room which contains the idol. 

The Hindoos are enveloped in the grossest superstition, 
not only as idolatora, but in their dread of a great variety of 
supernatural beings, and in attaching unfortunate consequen- 
ces to the most innocent actions.* They never go across a 

* The Hindoos consult astrologerE on many occasions ; the qnes- 
tioDSttie; ask' refer to almost all the affairs of life: as, whether an 
article bought for sale will produce profit or not ; whether a child 
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rope which ties an animal, nor across the shadow of abranl- 
hun or his image ; this is a rule laid down id one of the shas- 
trus, for which no reason is assigned. We may suppose, 
however, with regard to the shadow of a bramhun or an im- 
age, that the rule is meant to preserve a proper reverence in 
the minds of the people. 

Many persons in Bengal are called dainus, or witches, whose 
power is exceedingly dreaded : they are mostly old women ; 
a man of this description is called Khobusu. Amongst other 
thin^, it is said, they are able, while sitting near another, im- 
pcrceplibiy to draw all the hlood out of his body, and hy a 
look, to make a person mad. If a dainu shakes her hair in a 
field at night, it is said, that a nu:nber of dainus immediately 
assemble, and dance and play gambols together as long as they 
choose, and that if any one comes within the magic circle, he 
is sure to fall a victim to their power. When a person falls 
suddenly sick, or is seized with some new disorder, or be- 
haves in an unaccountable manner, they immediately declare 
that he is possessed by a dainu. Sometimes the dainu is ask- 
ed, why she has entered this person ; she replies, that when 
she came to ask alms, he reproached her. Peking her who 
she is, she hesitates, and begs to be escused, as her family 
will be disgraced ; but they again threaten her, when she 
gives a wrong name ; but being again more severely threat- 
ened, at last she replies, " I am such a person, of such a vil- 
lage ;" or, " I am such a person's mother." The people then • 
peremptorily order her to come out ; she promises ; and is 
then asked on what side she will fait, and what she will take, 
in going out ; whether she will take a shoe in her mouth or 
not. This she refuses, declaring that she belongs to a good 
family ; but at last she consents to take a pan of water ; and 
after two or three attempts, ahe actually carries the pan of 
water betwist her teeth to the porch, where, after aitting 
down carefully, she falls down on the right side in a state of 

in the womb will be a boy or a girl ; whether a wife will hear chil- 
dren or not ; when certam family troubles will be over ; whether a 
cause pending in aconrt of justice will be decided in a person's fa> 
TOur or Dot: whether a person villea|(^ prosperity in a new boose 
trhicfa he is building or not; whether a person witlacquire riches or 
not ; whether a person's death will happen at a hoi; pkce or not ; 
how many wives a person will laarry ; which wife will be moet beau- 
tiful; which wife a person will love most; how many children li^ 
each wife ; kow long a person will live ; at the time of death will a 
person retain hiiseates or not ; at that time, which son will be pre- 
sent ; a youth asks, which god he shall chute as his guardian deity i 
shall he chuse Ids fath«r^ ■piritnal guide, or a new one, &c> Ac. 
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ioMnsibility. The attendants then sprinkle some water in the 
person's face, reiieating incantations, andinafew minutes tlie 
possessed comes to himself, arises, and goes into the bouse. 
This is the common method with dainns. The persons nho 
hare been thus bewitched, are said to be numerous ; my in- 
formants declared, that they bad seen persons in these cir- 
cumstances, who had been thus delivered from this posses-^ 
sion. In former times, the Hindoo rajas used to destroy the 
cast of a dainu. 

Proverbial sayingn and detcriplions Hltutrative of manners. 
— Speaking ofa beautiful woman, her dress, kc. What beau- 
tiful hairl it hangs down like, the tail of the cow of Tartary, 
like a skein of silk, tike the thatch of a house, kc. It is as 
black as darkness itself, black as the clouds, kc. The roand 
dot of paint which women make in the centre of the forehead, 
is compared to the moon, to a star. The parting of the hair 
on the forehead is compared to a dragon with his mouth wide 
open, ready to swallow' the moon ; the face is compared to 
the moon, and to>the water lily ; the teeth to the seeds of the 
pomfgranate ; to peppercorns ; to a row of pearls ; the chin 
to a mango ; the breasts to a box of essences, or to a pome- 
granate, or to the bud of a water lily. 

A woman'walks elegantly when her gait is like that of a 
goose or an elephant. 

Rtligiovs eomparisont. — The departure of the soul is com- 
^ pared to the flight of yourig birds when they leave the nest, 
or to the snake casting his skin ; — the body after death, to the 
bed, which the person awaking from sleep, has left ; death 
is called the great journey ; the long sleep ; — the world, for 
its vanity, is compared to a bubble ; to a dream; to the tricks 
of a ju^ler ; a perasn who neglects the great object of his ex- 
istence, is said to sell himself &r the price of an earlhen pot ; 
to scatter jewels in a jungle ; he who sets his heart on the 
world, is said to act the part of a mother who throws her child 
into the arms of a dainu, viz. a witch ; or of him, who rejects 
the water of life, and swallows poison ; or of bim, who ties 
the knot in the corner of bis garment, but leaves out the gold ; 
or of him who not only sells without profit, but loses the very 
article itself. In this world, men are like travellers meeting 
and passing on the road ; or like those who meet at a market ; 
— men bound by the cords of worldly anxiety, are compared 
to persons swioging with hooks in their backs on the churu- 
ka ; or to straws in a whirlpool ; the man who is absorbed 
in worldly cares, is compared to the bullock in the mill, with 
a cloth over bis eyes ; or to the silk-worm, wrapped in itt own 
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^eb. ReltgiOD is coiopared to a companioD id adcear; jour- 
ney, or to a ihaily resting place, amidst the toils of a journey, 
or to a frieod ; an enemy, to a disease ; youth, to the flood 
tide ; every union ia dissolred ; every elevation is succeed- 
ed by depression ; the trans migrations of the soul are like 
human footsteps, or the motions of a leech, which always 
lays hold of another blade of grass before it quits that on 
which it rests ; so, the soul does not quit one body till anoth' 
er is ready for its reception ; as a person obtaining a orw 
garment rejects the old, so the soul, quitting an infirm body, 
enters into a new one. 

Various compariioni. — A person who has beaten another 
very heavily, is said to have beaten him as cotton is beaten ; 
to have crushed his very bones to powder ; or beaten him as 
rice by the pedal. Another form of espreseioo, when a per- 
son has wounded another, is, he has cut him into slices, as a 
turnip ia cut. A peison in haste, is compared to a bramhun 
invited to an entertainment of sweetmeats, or to a weaver run- 
ning to buy bread. When two or three persons sitting tO' 
gether make a great noise, a by-stander says, What, the mar- 
ket is begun 1 Of a person who insinuates himself into the 
favour of another, and then injures him, it is said, He enter- 
ed like a needle, but came out like a plough share. A per- 
son who vexes another by incessant applications, is compared 
to a barking jackal following a.tiger, or to a tick that lays hold 
of the flesh, and cannoi be torn away ; or to bird-lime. A 
greedy person is compared to a leech. A young man ' crazed 
with care,' or worn away with disease, is compared to a green 
bamboo devoured by the worm. A man who can neither re- 
tain or let go an object, or person, is compared to the snake 
who has seized a musk rat, A person engaged in a perplex- 
ing concern says, 1 find no end to this ravelled thread. A per- 
son of confined information, is compared to a frog in a well, 
or to a new married wife, who is always confined to the 
house ; an asthmatic person, to a pair of bellows. To a 
man snrronnded with a lai^e family, it is sometimes said, You 
live in the market. An ugly wise man, is compared to rice 
in a dirty bag. The friendship of a good man, resembles aa 
impreBsion on a stone, or excellent masonry. A w^ak persoB 
is compared to grass ; a man of great powers, to one ball 
amongst a thousand crows. When a number of experiments 
are tried without accomplishing the purpose in view, they 
■ay the person iorolved in such perplexity is in the faeaven 
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of Trishunkoo* Falsehood ia like waler raised hy a ma- 
chine, which soon evaporates. If yourfriend becomes wicfc- 
ed, you must renounce him, as a boil od the body must be re- 
duced. A person of a mild dispo^itioo, is compared to milk 
or curds. A stroog man says to a weak one who has offended 
him, I will not hurt you — what advantage should I obtain byr? 
killing a musk rat. ' Why aak him for information — he 'ftjtff-' 
but the image of a man ?' When a friend has been long aW^^ 
sent, he is thus addressed, You are like the flowers of the fig 
tree, ioTisibte. A friend sometimes says to one who has been 
separated to a great distaace, our hearts are never separate, 
but remain united as the sun and the water-lily, as the thun- 
der and the peacock. The person who is under the influence 
of Another, is said to be led like a butlock with a striig 
through its nose. A person who s^ecreily seeks to iiijure 
another, is said to act like the snake who enters the hole of 
a rat. A beloved object ie compared lo medicine for the 
eyes, or to the staff of a blind man. When a number uf evil- 
disposed persons are sitting together, it is called the council 
of Ramu, composed of monkeys. 

Convenation between a man and hii neighbour. 

latMxn. He, Oh! Hamu-Lochunu, one word with you. 

2d JUan, Speak; what command. Sir, 

1st Man. Hear, I say ; Sir, have yon no thought ? do you 
■ever took towards your religious and relative duties ? hare 
you lost all shame ? and all concern respecting the opinion of 
your neighbours ? 

SA Man. You have charged me with a great deal ; but why, 
1 have yet to learn : you act like those who throw stones la 
the dark. 

IstJUdn. If I speak, can yon understand? Have you eyes 
to see ? A wise man can understand a hint : a stnpid man re- 
quires a thing to be beaten into him ; and some are so stupid, 
that you must point to every thing before they can see it. 

Sd Man. You are pleased to speak only by kind rebukes, 
hut what you mean I cannot discover. 

let Man. Are you not aware that you have a daughter at 
home unmarried ? At seven or eight, people marry their 
^BUghterSi and this indeed is the appointment of the shastrn : 



' A ksbutriyu king, whom the sage Vishwamitm attempted to 
d to bonven by the power of his (the Eage*!] mcrttt i but wIm, 
^_,^;]M«eted by tbegods, nnains iH^teDdAd in tb* air with tb 
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that period is long since gone ; ihe is now thirteen or fonrleen 
yem old, and is very tall nod lusty, resembling a married wo- 
man of thirty. I hear, also, that your neighbours are whis- 
pering things to your disadvantage ; and those who are more 
bold speak out : with astonishment, they say among them- 
selres, How can that family eat their rice with comfort, and 
sleep with satisfaction, while such a disreputable thing exists , 
among them ? At present, they are exposed to shame, and 
their deceased friends are suflfering through their retaining a 
girl from marriage beyond the period which nature has pre- 
scribed. All this I hear, and as a relation, am blamed, and 
therefore I speak. 

2d Man. You need noC, Sir, urge me to this — 1 am myself 
£0 uneasy, that I cannot sleep. Whatcaoldo? lamhetptess. 
This must be done, but it is not in the power of my hands : 
birth, marriage, and death are all under (he direction of the 
gods ; can any one say, when they will hap|ien ? When the 
Sower blows, the fragrance will be perceived. This is work 
that cannot be pushed. Proposals have been received from 
maay ^places ; but these things require to be well weighed ; 
we want a young man who is a kooleeou, of a religious family, 
rich, honourable, handsome, and clever. If (he bridegroom 
be faulty, all will go wrong. 1 cannot put a string round the 
neck ofmy daughter, and throw her into the ditch. There- 
fore, calling the ghutukus, and well arranging every thing, 
this business shall be brought to a close. At present, Sir, 
however, 1 most put this burden on my head, and leave it 
there : my father is very ill ; he has reached a great age ; 
eighty or ninety years ; two or three doctors attend him, and 
administer various medicines, which will involve me in an ex- 
pense of one or two hundred roopees. I doubt whether he 
will return from this journey or not ; medicines seem to take 
110 efiect, from which I leam^ that it is all over ; he eats no- 
thing, except a little milk ; as people say, " My bread is all 
expended ;" so it is, I fear, with him ; he has eaten all he 
will do on earth. 

latMan. See! Take care ! Take care ! This is the hea- 
viest of all losses to a family. As long as we have not had to 
carry father and mother to the Ganges, all remains well. — 
Children are born to drive away danger from parents, and to 
secure their happiness afler death. Hitherto your father has 
carried your burden ; it is now your duty, now the evil day 
is come upon him, to become his servant- Those are our 
friends, who remain near us in danger and at death. He who 
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doei not anist a parent at tb«se tim 

{irLey goto ite the oid nuiM.) 

Oh [ Rama-Lochana 1 There i 
Death has stspt op all the doon, i 
prey. It is not advisable to kee 
bouse ; JOD had better make the j 

Who can teU what will t^ke place in the night. Yoma has 
seized the locks of as all ; wben he will carrj as off, he will 
tell nobody : therefore while there is time, stop the sluices. 

2d Man. Ah! Sir, the bordea has fallen upon me all at 
«Dce : my father ased to manage erery thing : I ate and walk- 
ed aboat. I know nothii^ of what ii best; yoa, Sir, are 
well verseil ia all these things : you have done these last of- 
fices for many ; having been once sick, a man becomes a phy- 
sician ; let whatever ia necessary be done, that I may not be 
blamed. 

Jlnolktr neighbovr. Here is no need of hesitation : the play 
is up with the old man ; let him be carried to the Ganges, 
and there caase him to hear the Ramayunu '; and, according 
to ci reams taoce^, do the needful. This is not a child, that its 
death sboald be the cause of sorrow ; he is an old man ; car- 
ry him with joy to the Ganges. 

Iri Afan. I hear, that yoar mother will go with the old man. 

id Man. I hear so from the women, and indeed 1 expell- 
ed it ; for she was always with my father, and waited upi^ 
him with the greatest attention ; she spoke to me also, begeHig 
me to mind religion, and not be unhappy ; and then, a> is 
usual, she took no farther notice of worldly things. 

lit Afan. Well, it will then be necessary to buy a new 
garment for her; some pitch, clarified butter, sandal-wood, 
parched rice, a few koureea, red lead, red thread, two bani' 
boo fevers, 

The Hindoos write with a reed, and hold their pen with 
the whole grasp of the hand. They seldom use a seal for 
their letters, but write on the folds of the back, that which 
they consider equivalent to an oath of secrecy : that is, they 
make certain signs, which are knowu to indicate the seven 
seas, the four vedus, and the sun and moon, by the names of 
all which, each person into whose hands the letter comes is 
bound, as by an osth, not to violate its contents. — Before the 
entrance of Europeans into India, there was no post ; letters. 
lie. were always sent to a distance by private messengoti^ 
The native merchants are, however, now very glad to av^ 
themselves of the post, by which mercantile transactions are 
so exceedingly facilitated. 
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The rs to iM would appear itDgolaT 

enoagh his patron : " To n^ sap- 

porter'L, ^ „ , eicellent feet," f write this, 

A woman directs to hersoa, " To the ibrtnaate H — , my aon, 
more beloved than my own life, loag life to thee." The sod 
directs, " To my mother, the worshipful goddess Shree-Mu- 
te«, to yunr water-lily feet, possessed of the fortune of 
Shree." 

Deaths and Funtrtd Ceretnonwi.— When a person is on the 
point of death, his relations carry him on his bed, or on a 
litter, to the Ganges. The litter consists of some bamboos 
fastened together, and slnng on ropes. Some persons are 
carried many miles to the river ; and this practice is often 
attended with very crael circumBtances ; a person, in hia 
last agonies, is draped from hi» bed and friends, and carried, 
in the coldest or the hottest weather, from whatever distance, 
to the river side, where he lies, if a poor man, in the open 
air, dny and night, till be expires. 

When a person is brought down to the river side, If he it 
able to see his friends, they go to him. One of them per- 
haps, addresses a few words to him : " O Khoom '.* do you 
know me ?" " Yes, 1 do." " How are yon ?" " I am well. 
What need is there that I should stay here, if Gnngaf will 
but give me place." — " Trae. Khoom, that is all that's Wl 
now." If the dying man is speaking to a superior, he says 
— " Through yoar blesMng let me go to Gunga ;" if (O an 
inferior, he says, " Pray for me, that Gunga may receive 
me." He then, perhaps, speaks of bis worldly troobtes : 
'* One thing respecting which I am uneasy is, I have not giv- 
en in marriage my two daughters : here are also five children 
for whom 1 have not been able to provide— nor is there SO 
much as ten roopees for my funeral offerings ;— but you are 
here ; do you contrive that my lamily do not remain un- 
cleanf forwant of the means of performing these last rites ; 
and see that these two daughters are married to the children 
of good men." The other replies, "Oh! Chaoru! put 
away these thoughts : repeat the names of the gods." Some 

. * Khoom signifies naole. The Hindoos call one aaother bj the 
names of relations, though there is no relationship. When tvo 
neighbonra meei, the el^r addressee the jonnger by the name of 
brother. A younger addresses an elder by the names uncle, elder 
brother, or grand- father's brother (fhakoordada.) 

i Gunga, Ganges. 

I The members of a family remain uncleui, and are cot off from 
all hopes after death, till this ceremony is periormed. 
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other person aays, ■■ Oh I Khoora ) come 

trni see yoa : what Bay you ? He er t* 

come ; or, he say», " 1 am going— Here 

are people to wait apon me : she i :ief." 

Some one again addresses him; Oh! Khooru! perform 
VDituruDee."t He conaents ; vvheo the ceremony is per- 
formed. 

As death approaches, the relations exhort the tiick man, if 
he is a regular Hindoo, to repeat tbe.names of Narryqnu, 
Brumba, Gunga, his guardian deity, and those of other gods. 
If be is a Toishnuru, they tell him to repeat the name of 
Muha-probhoo, Krishnu, Radha, k.c. The poor call upon 
different deities indiscriminately. The dying man rcpeatE 
these names as nell as he is able ; the relations vehemently 
urge him to go on calling upon these gods, in which they al- 
so join him : eight or ten voices are heard ot once thus em- 
ployed. If the doctor is present, and should declare that 
the patient is on the jioint of expiring, he lells them to let 
him down into the water up to the middle. When there is 
no doctor, his friends attend to this according to their own 
judgment. Juat before or after beiug thus imiuersed, they 
spread the mud of the river on the breast, &c. of the dying 
man, and with one of their fingers write on this mud the 
name of some deity ; they also pour water down his throat ; 
shoot the names of different deities in his ears, and, by this 
anxiety after his future happiness, hurry him into eternity ; 
aod, inmany cases, it is to be feared, prevent recovery, where 
it might reasonably be expected. If the person, a^er lying 
in the water some time, should not die„he is brought op 
again, and laid on the bank, and the further progress of the 
disease is watched by the relations. Some persons who are 
carried down to the river side revive, and return home again ; 
but scarcely any instances are known of persons sarviving 
after this half immersion in water. In cases of sudden and 
alarming sickness, many are actually murdered by these vio- 
lent means of sending men to Gunga. If a Hindoo should die 
in his house, and not within sight of the river, it is consider- 
ed as a great misfortune, and his memory is sure to be stig- 
matized for it after death. 

* Khooree, aunt. 

f That is, perform the cerernonies for securiugp n pA^aage across 
the river of dealh. These ceremonies consist of cerlain grifts to 
Vistinoo, asacow, or the value of a cow. or the commutation of 
this, B trifling sum in Icourees. Rice, clarified butter, &c. are also 
offered to Vishnoo. 
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louaedntely after the penoa is ctead, and ia nMny csaes be< 
fore tbis eveot. preparations are made for bumiog the body. 
SometiioeB the wooA is bronght and placed by tbe side of the 
sicit persoD white he i£ liriDK- Aboat SOO lbs. of wood arc 
■officient to coosame a body. A hole is dog in the earth by 
one of the rebtieos of the deceased ; over which the wood is 
placed. The body is then laid on, and the heir at law having 
lighted some straw, walks rbaod the pile three times, with 
face averted, and touches the mouth of the deceased with the 
fire ; after which those preseot set fire to tbe pile ; and the 
body is coDsamed- la some parts of Hiadoostan the body 
is buried in the earth, and the funeral service is said to be 
very solemn and affecting. Tbe officiating bramhun ifti these 
occasions addresses the respective elements in the following 
manner : 

O Earth ! to thee we commend oar brother ; of thee 
he was formed ; by thee he was sustained ; and unto thee be 
now retarns [ 

O Fire ! thou badst a claim in our brother ; during his 
life he subsisted by thy induence in nature ; to thee we com- 
mit bis body ; thou emblem of purity, may his spirit be pu- 
rified OQ entering a new state of existence 1 

O Air! while the breath of life continued, our brother 
respired by thee ; his last breath is now departed ; to thee we 
yield him I 

O Water ! thou didst contribute to tbe life of our brother : 
thou were one of his sustaining elements. His remains are 
now dispersed ; receive thy share of bim, who has now taken 
an everlasting flight. 

Condition of Hindoo FemaUs. — The lives of the Hindoo 
females are always spent in a state of degradation, il not in 
hardship, and misery. Tbe ioatitution of infant marriages, 
ia to theo) tbe source of maoy aod great evils. Tbe contract 
is made without tbe consent or knowledge of the parties. 
Affection of course has nothing to do in the cause, and fi'e- 
quently the parties not liking each other never live together. 
Another more serious objection to this custom arises from the 
number of females lef^ in a widowed state even while children, 
and who, being forbidden by the laws to marry again, gene- 
rally become outcasts in society. 

To this unfeeling custom is to be added another, still more 
barbarous, and which falls upon the whole body of females, 
that of denying. them everftbe least portion of education ; the 
most direful cnlaraities are denounced against the woman who 
shall dare to aspire to the dangerous pre-eminence of bein£ 
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able to read and write. Not a single female Bemnnary exists 
amoDgthe Hiodoos ; and possibly not ttrentjr femaiee, blest 
witb the common rudimeots of even Hindoo learning, are to 
he found among as many millions. Hon greatly mast anation 
snfier froiD this barbarous system, which dooms one half of 
the immortal beings it contdlns to a state of brutal ignorance ! 

This deficiency in the edncation and information offemales 
not only prevents their becoming agreeable companions to 
their husbands, but renders them incapable of forming the 
miDd<) of their children, and of giving them that instruction 
which lays the foandation of future excellence ; by which 
tender offices, European mothers become greater benefactors 
*n the ^e in which the^ live, than all the learned men with 
whicn a country can be blessed. 

The exclusion) of females from every public and social cir- 
cle, is another lamentable blemish in the civil institutions of 
the Hindoos ; for who wi)l deny, ihat to the company of the 
fair sex, we are to attribute very much of the politeness and 
urbanity which is found in the manners of modern times 
amongst European nations ! 

The permission of polygamy, and the ease with Which a 
man may put away his wife,* must be highly unfavourable 
to the interests ot virtue, and contribute greatly to -the uni- 
versal corruption »f the people. It is only necessary for a 
man to call his wife by the name of mother, and all conoubi- 
al intercourse is at an end : this is the only bill of divorce- 
ment required. 

' Manner). — The natives are full ofextravagant flattery, and 
the most fulsome panegyric. It is really Curious to see the 
contrast betwixt the blunlness of an enlightened European or 
American, und the smooth, easy, and even dignified polish o 
these naked Hindoos. On proper occasions, their conduct is 
truly gracefnl ; and perhaps they may not improperly be 
ranked amongst the politest nations on earth ; yet. it is equal- 
ly true, that, where a Hindoo feels that he is superior to a 
loreigner, in wealth or power, he is too of^eo the most ineo- 
ient tVllow on earth. 

Connected with this defect in the Hindoo character, is their 
proneness to deception and falsehood. Perhaps this is the 
vice of all cfleminate nations, while blunt honesty, and stem 

* " A barren wife maj be superseded by another in the ei|:hth 
year; she whose children are jllde«d^in the teotb: she who brings 
forth only daughters, in the eleveotb ; she who speaks uokiodl;, 

without delay."— ^unoe. 
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inlegritj, are most commoo in climate* nbere. men are more 
robust. It is likewise certain, that people in a stiite of mea' 
tal boDilage are more deceitful ; and tbat liilsebood is most 
detested by men ia a state of maiily indepeodenc^ An Eng- 
lisb snilor, bonrever vicious in otber respects, scorns to tnke 
refuge in a fatsebood : but the Hindoos, imitating the gods, 
and encouraged by the shastre, which admits of prevarica- 
tiou in cases of necessity, are notoriously addicted to falser 
bood, nheaever their fears, their cupidity, or their pride, 
present the temptation. The author has heard Hindoos of 
all ranks declare, that it was impossible to transact business 
with astrict adherence to truth, and that falsehood, on such 
occasions, would not be noticed in a future state. At other 
times, they profess to have the greatest abhorrence of ly- 
ing, and quote the words of their shastras which prohibit 
this vice, with every appearance of conscientious indigna- 
tion. 

They, are very litigious and quarrelsome, and, in defence 
of a cause in a court of justice, will swear falsely in the most 
shocking miinner, so that a judge never knows when he 
may aafely believe Hiodoo witnesses. It is said, that some 
of the courts of justice are iniesied by a set of men termed 
four anas' men ; who, for so paltry a sum, are wilting to make 
oath to any fact, however false. 

The treachery of this people to each other ia so great, 
that it is not uncommon for persons to live together, for tfie 
greatest length of time, without the least conlidence in each 
other ; and, where the greatest union apparently exists, it is 
dissolved by the slightest collision. A European never has 
the heart of a Hindoo, who neither knows the influence of 
gratitude, nor feels the dignity of a disinterested attachment. 

The Hindoos are excessively addicted to coretousness, es- 
pecially in the great towns, where (hey have been corrupted 
by commerce; almost the whole of their incidental conver- 
sation turns upon roopees and kourees. 

Gaming is another vice to which the Hindoos, encouraged 
by their sacred writings, are extremely addicted, and in tfae 
practice of which their holiest monarch, Yoodhistjhiru, twice 
lost his kingdom. 

They are fond of ostentation, and, for the sake of the ap- 
plause of their neighbours, however parsimonious at other 
times, will be content to incur the heaviest expenses. Their 
feasts, marriages, and other shows, are all regulated by this 
principle. ' A great name' is the first object of their desire, 
and reproach the greatest object of their dread. Such a 
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DeraoD has married hie daaghler to such a kooleeDOt or, be 
u H fHmiiy UD contaminated b^ mixture nith shoodms, or 
by eating prohibited /ood ; or, be has expended bo many 
tbousaud rf opees od the fuoeral rites for his father ; or he is 
very liberal-, especially to bramhuns ; or, he is very eloquent, 
or very learned — are commoD forms of commendation among 
this people, aod to obtain which they consider no sacrifices 
too great. 

Literature. — The Hiodooe uttribute their aDcieot writings 
to the gods ; and, for the origin of the ^edus, or sacred wri- 
tiogs, they go still higher, and declare them to have been 
from everlasting. Though it nould be unjust to withhold the 
|ialm of distinguished merit from many of their learned men, 
especially when we consider the early period in which they 
lived, yet, when compared with the writers of modem times, 
we are ready to pity the weakness of unassisted reason, even 
in individuals in whom it shone with the highest splendour. 

Hindoostan has produced a vast number of writers, partic- 
ularly on the subjects of religion and philosophy ; and it is a 
most curious fact that on both these subjects, the opinions of 
the Hindoo, and those of the Greek philosophers, agree ex- 
actly in many of the material points. The subjects which en- 
gaged the chief attention of the Hindoo philosophers, were 
the divine nature, the evidences of truth, the origin of tkittgt, 
the nature of the different forma of matter, and the methodt of 
obtainit^ reunion to the tovl of the world, and it will not es- 
cape the recollection of the classical reader, that these were 
the very subjects as constantly discussed in the Grecian 
schools. We cannot here enter fnlly into this subject, but 
must content ourselves with stating some of the doctrioes of 
the Hindoo philosophers, and occasionally comparing their 
notions with those of the Grecians. 

Kopilu, the sage, and grandson to Munoo, teacher of some 
of the sacred writings, taught that nature was the origin, or 
root of the universe, because every thing proceeded from it, 
or was lo be traced to it, and that beyond it nothing wa» dis- 
coverable. Nature he said was indescribable, because none of 
the senses could comprehend it , and yet, that it was one, un- 
der several forms ; as time, space, &c- are one, though they 
have many divisions ; that there was in nature a property 
which is called Greatness, from which arose pride, or coa- 
aciousness of separate existence. Or appropriation ; from the 
latter quality, spring water, fire, air, and space, or primary 
atoms; and he described these elements combined, as forming 
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a patlera, or archetype, from wbich the visible universe was 
formed. 

Pythagoras said that " intelligible members are.those which 
subsisted ID the diviae mind before all thioga, from which ev- 
ery ihiog has received its form, and which always remain im- 
mutably the same. It is the model or archetype, after which 
the world, in all its parts, is framed." 

Kopilu made do distiactioD betweea the soul and the ani- 
mal spirit, but declared, that when Ih&sonl became united to 
matter, it was absorbed in animal cares and pleasures. 

TIafo taught, thai the soul of man was derived from God, 
through the interventioD of the soul of the world ; that the 
soul of the world had some admixture with matter, and that 
consequently the soul of man must participate in the admix- 
ture. This material portion of the soul of man, Plato con- 
sidered as the root or seed of moral evil. 

Putunjulee taught, that the divine spirijt aod the soul of tnaa 
were distinct, that the former was free from passion, but not 
the latter ; that God was possessed of form, or was to be seen 
by the Yogee, or those who desire absorption iolo the divine 
essence ; that he is placable, glorious, the creator, preserver, 
and the regenerator of all things ; tbat the universe first 
arose from his will, or command, and thiit be infhsed into the 
system a power of perpetual progression. He says that there 
are five kinds of men, viz. those who are governed by their 
passions, the wrathful, the benevolent, the pious, and those 
who are free from worldly attachments ; and that emancipa- 
tion, or deliver-ance from passion, is lo be obtained by yogu, 
that is, by perfect abstraction of mind. Pythagoras had the 
same idea. He says, *' in the pursuit ol wisdom, theutmost care 
mail he taken to raise the miod above the dominion of the 
passions, that it may be inured to converse with itself, and to 
contemplate things spiritual and divine. Contemplative wis- 
dom cannot be ci>mpletely attained, without a total abstrac- 
tion from the ordinary affairs of life. Vedii-Vyasu.oneoflhe 
most learned among the Hindoos, taught, that the best idea 
we can form of God is, that be is light, or glory. At the same 
lime he maiatained, that God was a spirit, without passion, 
separated from ntatter ; that he is pure wisdom and happi- 
ness ; one without a second, nverlasting. incomprehensible, 
unchangeable; and Ihtit after describing all modes of eiist- 
ence, he is that which li none of these. He also believed, 
that to obtain deliverance from matter, or return to God, 
the devotee . must read the vedus ; must suSer no desire of 
advantage lo mix with his devotloag ; renounce ewerj tbinc 
DS 
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foihiAAea id the shastras ; render himself pure by daily da- 
ties ; muit acquaint hinuelfwith the an profitableness of that 
vf bicb is fleeting, and the ralne of that irbich is unchangeable ; 
renounce all hope of present or futare rewards, and medi- 
tate on God in the form by n hich he is made known. By the 
power of these meditatioDS, the soul will leave the body, and 
ascend to heaven, and wilt flaally be absorbed into the divine 
nature. 

Bhrigoo. This sage is said to have been tall, of a light 
brown compleiion, with silver locks, weanng the beard of a 
|oat, a shred of cloth only round his loias, and holding in his 
hand, a pilgrim's staff, and a faeygaa's dish. Diogenes wore a 
coarse cloak, carried a wallet and a staff; made the porches 
and other public places his habitation ; and depended upon 
casual coDtribulioDs for his daily bread. 

The above comparisons will suffice to show the pbitosophi- 
cal, and religious opinions of the Hindoo sages, and their strict 
agreement with the doctrines taught by the Greek philoso- 
pher.. 

Preitnt itate of learning nmong the Hindoos. — In former 
ages, the Hindoo philosophers were unquestionably men of 
deep learning and erudition, and having spent many years in 
acts of rigid austerity, were honoured as persons of so great 
sanctity of character, that they attracted universal homage 
and appjause : Some of them had more than a thousand dis- 
ciples or scholars. These philosophers were almost invari- 
ably ascetics, or mendicants, wandering through all parts of 
the country, and inslruoting the people, in what was consider- 
ed the most useful learning. One, named 3hunkuru, deter- 
mining to raise his sect, made the tour of India for the pur- 
pose of disputing with the learned, and gaining proselytes. 
In this pilgrimage, he was every where so successful, that be 
was styled the conqueror of the world. As his terms of dis- 
pute were, that if he was unable toobtain the victory he would 
embrace a secular life, while, if be defeated his aalagonist, 
this antagonist should become a duodee,* multitudes were 
constrained to enter into this order of ascetics. 

The effects of this journey and these labours, are risible 
to this day : it is said ttiat not less than 4000 dundees now re- 
side at Eenares, and there are still remaining four small eleva- 
tions, on which it is said this philosogjier ssed to sit to deliver 
his discourses. This age of Leamiog among the Hindoos has 

■ * Dundee, means a »t«8, > name appBed to this seet of i*ik>so- 
fdien) bacaose they paribrmedpilgrinu^^. 
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long since passed away. At present, atoaost every person who 
engages in the pursuit of knowlec^e, does so forthe sake of a 
sobsisleoce, or for the increase of hisweatth. India contajai 
few, if any, individuals, who, satisfied with their present pos- 
sessions, devote their time to the parsoit of science. The 
-whole is a trade ; hence knowledge is only so far pursued aa 
it will be productive of money, and no art or science is carried 
to perfection ; each person furnishes himself with what he 
thinks wS] carry him through life ; he has no ambition to en- 
large the bounds of knowledge ; he makes no experiments ; 
it never enters into his mind that he can exceed his forefath- 
ers ; to gain the smallest moiety of what they acquired, is al- 
most more than he hopes to realize. 

It is laid down as a rule in the shnstras, that a giA to a 
bramhun is meritorious in proportion to bis learning ; hence 
those who are esteemed the most learned carry away the 
most costly presents at the close of feasts and great ceremo-- 
nies : different offices under government reqaire a knowledge 
of some of the law books ; this excites many to apply them- 
selves to this sort of learning. To be a family priest, it is ne- 
cessary that a person be acquainted with many of the forms of 
the Hindoo religion ; and these forms are not to be obtained 
withont reading. It is owing to these, and the like circum- 
stances, that the little knowledge the present race of Hindoofl 
possess of their own shastrus is preserved. A considerable 
number of the bramhuns and voidyns learn the Sungskritu 
grammar, but the old Sangskrito, the dialect of the vedu, is 
known by very few. The contents of these trifling publica- 
tions relate to the mythology of the country, to ascetics, to 
the miracles of Hindoo saints, and to (he advantages of devo- 
tion to the gods : here and there will be found sentiments of 
a moral nature, but mixed with a far greater number relative 
to the revels of Krishnu. The great bulk of the people are 
perfectly unacquainted with tetters, net possessing even the 
vestige of a book, and what they hear read or recited, neither 
enlighlens nor improves the roind. It is supposed, that of the 
persons grown np to maturity among the male population in 
Bengal, not more than two handred in a thousand can read, 
though there are schools idl over Bengal, for the instruction 
of children in reading, writing, and accounts. 

The paper upon which boobs are written, called toolatu, 
is coloured with a preparation composed of yellow orpimeot 
and the expressed juice of tamarind seeds, to preserve it from 
insects. The price varies from three to six quires for a roo- 
pee. The Hindoo boolcs are generally in single leaves, with 
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■ flat board at tbe top, and another at the bottom, tied with 
cords, or covered with a cloth. They are about gix iuchea 
broad nnd a fool and a half long. The copying ot worke is at- 
tended with the creation and perpetuation of endless mistakes ; 
■o th^t a copy can never be depedded upon until it has l>eea 
subjected to a rigid examiontioo. 

A great portion of what has been written by Eoropeans re- 
specEing the Hindoos, ought to be considered of having deci- 
ded DOlhing '. all tike real knowledge that bos been obtained of 
the Hindoo philosophy and mythology is to be attributed to 
the different translation; from tbe Sungskritu. As these 
translationsincrease, these liystems will be better known ; and 
whenever the time abatl arrive that translations of their prin- 
cipal learned works shall have been accomplished, then, and 
not before, will tbe public be able completely to decide re- 
specting a system of philosophy spread over so large a part 
.of the eastern world. If ibe British Government, or the East' 
India Company, or any joint Iwdies of learned men, would eu' 
courage translations, or send out a few iai:enious young men 
to study the Sungskritu, and then employ them, at proper 
salaries, in making the necessary trant-lations, in a few years 
not a vestige ot important knowledge respecting the real na- 
ture and principal features of the Hiudoo philosophy and my- 
thology would remain concealed. This is an object which 
every friend of true science must desire. The council of (he 
College of Fort Wilham aod the Asiatic Society, in coming 
forward to patronize translations from the Sungskritu, deserve 
the thanks of the literary world ; but the operations of these 
two bodies alone, are too slow to accomplish what is desired 
iN any rea^oDable lime. A similar plan, on a more extensive 
scale, is wanted. 

CoUeget. — The name gtf en to Hindoo colleges or schools is 
Chutooshpat'hee, which signifies t|ie place where tbe fotir 
shastrus are studied. This word is changed, in its popular 
use, to Chouparee. 

These places are generally built of clay, Sometimee three 
rooms are erected, and in others eight orten,inlwoside rows, 
with a reading room, open on all sides, at the farther end ; 
this is also of clay. I'hese college sleeping rooms, and the 
college ball, would greatly surprise an English academician ; 
but the Hindoos have yet to learn, that splendid edifices and 
large endowments are essential to learning. 

These miserable buts are frequently erected at the ex- 
pense of the teacher, who not only soUciti alms lo raise the 
building, but abo to feed his pupil^. The buitdingi which 
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contain seven or eigbt rooms cost ktcd or eight pounds ster- 
ling ; the groQod la commoDlj a gift, but in Bome caies rent is 
paid. Id particular inatanceB both the ground and the ex- 
penses of the buildings are a voluutar}' gift, and there are not 
wanting cases of lands being, best owed on schools, and of per~ 
sons appropriating a monthly sum to their support. At Mu- 
deeya the last case is cooiinon. 

After a school-room and lodging rooms, have been thus 
built, to secure the success of the school, the teacher luvites 
a few bramhuos and respectable inbabitaots to a short enter- 
tainnienl, at the close of which the bramhuns are diBmiised 
with some trifling presents. 

If the teacher finds a difficulty in obtaining scholars, he be- 
gins the college with a few junior relatives ; but should he 
have obtained some reputation for learning in the common 
disputes at the funeral feasts, weddings, dedication of sacred 
things, &c. he soon collects a number af purooas, viz. pupils, 
or readers. 

The school opens every morning early, by the teacherand 
pupils assembling in the college hall, or hut, when tbe difTer- 
ent classes come up in turns. At the close of these labours, 
about three hours are devoted to bathing, worship, eating, 
and sleep ; and at three they resume their studies, which 
continue till twilisht. Nearly two hours are then devoted to 
evening worship, to eating, smoking, smd relaxation ; and the 
studies are afterwards resumed, and continued till ten or 
eleven at night. 

There are three kinds of colleges in Bengal ; one in which 
the grammtg:, the poetical works, and the dissertations on the 
beauties and blemishes of poetry, are read ; and in a few of 
these schools, something of the pooranus and smritees is 
taught. In the second order of colleges, the law works are 
read, and in some cases the pooranus ; and in the third order, 
works on the nyayu durshunu. In all these colleges, select 
works are read, and their meaning explained ; but instruction 
is not conveyed in the form of lectures. 

In the colleges for grammar, learning, &c. the pupils repeat 
assigned lessons from the Krammar used in each college, and 
the teacher communicates the meaning of tbe lessons af\er 
they have been committed to memory. The evenings are 
occupied in repeating these lessons. 

Worki on Etkica. — The Hindoo s^es have written less on 
morals than on any other subject. Only one original work 
on ethics is to be found among the innumerable volumes of 
their literature. The author of this is Visbnoo-Shurma, and 
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tbe fTork hat been translated by Sir Wm. Jttiei. Tfae boob 
is culled PuDcheu Truatra. 

Maxim* from Ike funefteu Tantru. — Bichen are treasured 
Up agtiiast tbe day of danger : but to save life, erery thing is 
to be sacrificed. If life be [deserved, all is safe ; if life be 
lost, alt is lost. 

Deatb it inevitable : if so, still it is better to die in the 
pursait ofgood than ofevil. 

Far a dependant who serves another mtbont reward, let 
life itself be hazarded. 

Life is of no value, if fame be gone : the body is destroy- 
ed in a moment, but honour will last for ages. 

Death, dreaded through life, is not perceived when he ar- 

Friendship never subsists between tbe eater and that which 
may become food. 

Contract not sudden friendship with a new comer. 

D.-mger should be feared when distant, and braved when 
present. 

Men are not to be honoured or slain according to their 
cast, but according to Iheir actions. 

An excellent person presents to a guest, a clean seat; wa- 
ter, and sweet words. 

The sight of the eyes is not sight ; but he is blest with vi- 
sion who possesses knowledge ; the ignorant are tbe blind. 

Of these afflictions, viz. tbe want of children, losing them 
as soon as born, or their remaining in a state of ignorance, the 
former is the least painful. 

Of all precious things, knowledge is tbe most valuable ; 
either riches may be stolen, or diminished by eipenditare, 
but knowledge is immortal, and the greater the expenditure 
the greater tbe increase ; it can be shared with none, and it 
defies the power of the thiet 

He who is not placed on the list of fame, is dead while he 
lives. 

He who seeks neither learning, riches, power, religioaa 
austerities, nor charity, is the ordure of bis mother. 

Tbe following things produce pleasure : the increase of 
riches, health, an afieclionate wife, an obedient son, and that 
learning by which wealth may be acquired. 

The person who possesses neither religion, nor riches, tbe 
desirs of happiness, nor of liberation, is a two-le^ed goat, 
with false teats on its neck. 

When a man enters upon tbe practice o religion, let him 
do It with all his powers, realizing death as near at hand ; 
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when he teelcs riches and fcnonledge, I«t him eileem himielf 
iminortal. 

He nfao ie destitute of course in commencing an under- 
taking, and of power and diligence in prosecuting it, alvrays 
says. The secret will of fate must be accomplished ; (here 
is no rerersiag it. But the man of business says. Fate al- 
. ways works by instruments ; a carriage can never travel with 
one wheel ; the prey never falls into the mouth of the lion; 

He who seeks the company of the wise, shall himself be- . 
come ivise ; even glass inserted in gold, resembles a pearl ; 
ah insect, when concealed in a flower, is placed on the head 
(rather in the hair as an ornament) 

The state of the understanding is seen in the attachments a 
person forms. 

It is impossible to accomplish an object by unfit instru- 
ments. In the power of speech, whatever pains may he tak- 
en with it, a crow will never equal a parrot. 

An excellent family gives birth to excellent children. 

A wise man surrouniled with real friends, can accomplish 
the work of the rich and the powerful. 

The covetous and the dissattsiied have no home. Covet- 
OBsnets produces sin, and sin death. 

Good derived from evil is not good. No good is obtained 
without a risk. 

Truth, contentment, patience, and mercy, belong to great 
miads. The good exercise compassion .hy making the case 
of others their own. 

The house of that man is empty which contains neither an 
excellent son nor an excellent friend. 

-A wise man will not proclaim hisaage, nor a deception 
practised upon himself, nor his riches, n«r the loss of riches, 
nor family faults, nor incantatiens, nor coDJngal love, nor me- 
dicinal prescriptions, nor religious duties, nor gifts, nor re- 
proach, nor the infidelity of his wife. 

' A man of excellent qaalities, is like a flower, which, 
whether found amongst weeds or worn on the head, still pre- 
serves its fragrance. 

It is better to make a vow of sileiice than to utter false- 
hoods ; to be aa eunuch than to seduce the wife of anotber ; 
death is belter than the love of slander ; mendicity than the 
enjoyment of property obtained hy fraud ; and sitting alone 
in a forest, than inthe company of unreasonable men. 

The life of the diwaaed, of a wanderer, of a dependant, 
and of one living in the house of another, is death ; aiid the 
death of such a one is rest. 
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The coDtantcd are ahr^* happT; the fiBcMleotiil^Bre 

ever muerable. ' 

Iteligiam.—'ThK number or the Hindoo gedt and goddjpies 
anonntto 330,000,000.; yet the; have not nameH fot'all, 
hot the; say that God performs all hia norba b; their toitra- 
mentality, and that all haraan actiooa, ai nell as all the ele- 
ments, have their tutelar deitiea. Thus the; consider, some- 
what after the Ancient Platonic notion, that the Sa{Hreme God 
deriTes mach of his greatoest and magnificence, not from the 
coDsideratian of his superiority over all created intelligeneea, 
but as being the God of gods. Tel, to this one God, th^ 
have no temple, neither do they appear to pay him any wor- 
ship. 

The Hindoos, however, profess to believe in the doclrine 
of Divine Unity ; " One Brumhn without a second," ia a 
phrase commoDty used by (hem when conversing upon the 
nature of God. 

They believe also, that God is doughty, all wise, omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, kc. and they frequently ipeak of him as 
embracing in his government the happiness of tbe good, and 
the subjection or punishment of the bad. Yet they have no 
idea of God's performing any act, either of creation or provi- 
dence, except throogh the gods : but these auxiliary deities 
bear not thk least resemblance to the one true God laany of 
the moral qualities attributed to them. 

The Hindoos, nevertheless, have some very enlai^ed views 
of the divine influence ; tbey believe that it diffuses its vivi- 
fying energies over the entire universe ; instillir^ its life- 
giving powers into every portion of animated matter. 

It is related of a'feamed bramhua, that on hearing the 
following tines from Pope's Essay on Man, he started from 
his seat, be^ed for a copy of them ; and declared that the 
author must have been a Hindoo. 

"All are bnt parts of one Btapendous whole: 
Whoae body nature is. and God the soul : 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees : 
Lives throug'b all life, exteniia through a.11 extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates uaspeot." 
TUa may serve to show the o|iinions which the Hindoos 
entertain of the cniversal energy and operation of the Deity. 
This energ7 is said to have created the universe ; and there- 
fore, this is the object of worship. Some of them assert that 
Bramhu, after be had entered the world, divided himself in- 
to male and female. 

From the notion of God beiog the goal of the world ; and 
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tii6 worltl itself being Ctod, under varioita forms, had ariien 
the Hindoo practice of paying dtrine adorations to the hear- 
ens collectively ; — to the ann, moon, tbe stars, the sea, great 
rivers, and all extraordinary appearances in natare. Even 
the divine energy itself has been personified, as asort of hoty 
spirit, and norshipped ander different names. 

Many Hindoos are denominated Shaktus, as devoted to the 
worship of this shuktee, or energy, and all their addresses are 
called the energies of their lords, as well as matres, or moth- 
ers. 

The universe being full of the Divine Majesty, a deity has 
been consecrated ai the regent af every element ; and even 
the bramhu and the devout mendicant, as sharing more large- 
ly of tbe in-dwelting Deity than others, have received the ad- 
oration of the multitude, Thns it appears, that the Hindoo 
system of theology, is a kind of polytheistical Sabellianism, 
making all things to be gods in which the Supreme Godhead 
or energy is supposed eminently to dwell. * 

Tbe same principle is exhibited in the bodily powers of the 
different images worshipped by the Hindoos. Ununtu has a. 
thousand heads ; Brumha four faces ; Indru is full of eyes ; 
Doorso has ten ; and Shavunu, the giant, a hundred arms. 
The formidable weapons of the gods, too, have evideutly the 
lame atluajon, as well as their symbals and vehicles : among 
them are the eagle,* the serpent, the lion, the tiger, the ele- 
phant, the bull, tbe buffalo, &c. 

After this general description of the Hindoo theology, we 
may next enter into a more minute detail of some of their 
principal deities. 

I. Brumha. This god may be properly noticed first, as 
he it called the creator and the grandfather of gods and men : 
in tbe latter designation, he resembles Jupiter, in the lascivi- 
Qusness of his conduct, having betrayed a criminal passion 
towards his own daughter. Brumha's image is never worship' 
ped, nor even made : but the Chundu describes it as that of a 
red man with four faces. He is red, as a mark of his being 
full of the mju goonu : he has four faces, to remind the wor- 
shippers that the vedus proceeded from bis four mouths. In 
one band he has a string of beads, to show that bis power as 
creator was derived from his devotion: the pan of water ip 

' " Visbnoo riding' upon his Gurooru, or eaglei" *^J* the ingeni- 
Oiu Mr. Maurice in bis " Indian ilatiqaities," " pats Hi ia aiialuf 
tbe tkHBder bearing e^le oftbeGreciaa Jupiter." 
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bisleftluud, dentitu that all things sprang from vnd«r. This 
Atitf, thus pre-enuaent, U yet entire); destitnte of a temple 
ADd worahippcn. 

2. Viihnao. This is the image of a black nun, with four 
Aran, sitting on Gurooru, a creature half bird, half man, and 
holding in bis hands the sacred shell, the chuckm, tlie lotas, 
dnd a club. His colour, (black) is that of the destroyer ; 
which is intended to show that Sbivu and be are one ; be bas 
foHT bands, as the representative ofthe male and female pow- 
ers : the shell (blowo on days of rejoicing) implies that Vish- 
noo isafriendly deity : the chukru is to teach that be is wise 
to protect ; tfae lotus to remind the worshipper of the nature 
of final emancipation ; that, as the flower is raised from the 
muddy soil, and after rising by degrees from immersion in the 
waters, expands itself above the sorface, to the admiration of 
aH, so man is emancipated from the cbaiDs of hnman birtb ; 
the club shews that be chastises the wicked. Gurooru is a 
portAnofShivu ; his body represents the vedu. Vishnoois 
distingaisbed, as being the source of moit of the Hindoo in- 
carnations ; and he commands the worship of the greatest di- 
vision of tbe Hindoo population. There are no temples nor 
festivals in honovr of Visbnoo. He is called the Presenter ; 
hut the actions ascribed to him under this character, are re- 
terred to other forms and names. The Sbalgramu,^ Stone, is 
a form ofVisbnoo. During four months ofthe year, all the 
forms of this god are laid to sleep. 

3. Siva or Shivu, is seen with his Trisula, or Trident, in 
one hand; and, im another, the Pasha, which is a rope for 
binding and straogling incorrigible ofl'enders ; his two fore- 
most hands, right and left, are in a position very common to 
several deities ; they are said to indicate en invitation to ask, 
and a promise to grant or protect. His third eye, pointing up 
and down, is seen in his forehead — his three eyes, probably 
denoting his view ofthe three divisions of time, past, present, 
and future. Serpents, emblems of immortality, form his ear- 
rings. His pendant collar is composed of human heads, and 
marks the extinction and succession of generations of man- 
kind by Time. 

4. fndru. This is the king of heaven, and tbe infamous 
violatorof the wife of bis religious guide : be is painted as n 
yellow man, sitting on an elephant, with a thnnderbolt in one 
band and a club in the other ; and, like Ai^us, is full of eyes. 
All the attributes of his image are only the signs of his office as 
a king. He baa one annual festival, and is very famous in the 
PooranuB for the number of wars and intrigues in which he 
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h^ been Engaged. His throne changes masters at the end of 
seventy-one yoogtis of the gods. Jupiter nas called the king 
of heaven, and the Fulminator : Indro's nxmeg, Ehvus-Putee 
and Vujree, are significant of similar offices. 

5. Yuirnt. — The Indian Pluto, is a dark green man, clothed 
in red, irith inflamed eyes ; he «it! upon a buffalo ; has a 
crown on bis head, and holds in his right hand a club with 
which he drivea out the soul from the body, nnd punishes the 
wicked. This is the form of terror, as a king of the souls of 
the dead ; but he is also worshipped in a form less terrific, 
which he is said to assume when he passes a sentence of hap- 
piness on the meritorious. Besides this annual festival, be 
is worshipped on other occasions, and receives the homage 
of the Hindoos in their daily ablutions. There are several 
remarkable coincidences between Yumn and Pluto. 

6. Gunesha. — A fat short red mao, with four arms and an 
elephant's head, sitting on a rat ; his corpulency is n tyoe of 
Bramha, as the aggregate of all things. In one band he holds 
a bell, which is the pattern of a temple, and also points out 
that this god banishes fear ; in another he holds a serpent- 
weapon, to show that he throws impediments in the way of 
the wicked ; another grasps the hook by which elephants are 
guided, which points out that he guides the mind ; and with 
the other he forbids fear. His elephant's head is a sign of the 
mystical sound Om; and the trunk is the type of the instru- 
ment with which clarified butter is poured on the fire of a 
sacrifice. Every act of worship (pooja) is preceded by an 
invocation to Guoeshu, and men in business paint his image 
over the doors of their shops, or suspend it amongst their 
merchandize, to insure prosperity. Gunesbu has been com- 
plimented as the god of wisdom ; but the Hindoo deity pre- 
siding over knowledge, or wisdom, is Suruswulee, a goddess. 
Guoeshu receives many honours from the Hindoos, and is 
considered as bountiful in bestowing wisdom and etherfaroars ; 
though there are no temples erected to his honour in Bengal. 
Those who adopt him as their guardian deity are called Oa- 
nuputyus. Of this god the images are not quite all alike. 

7. Karlikeyu — is the Indian Mars, or commander in chiefto 
the gods. He has in some images one, and in others six fa- 
ces ; is of a yellow colour, and rides on the peacock, an in- 
carnation of Indru. In one hand he holds a bow, and in the 
Other an arrow. He is worshipped as the giver of bodily 
strength. 

8. Sooryu, (the sun). — The Hindoos, in a most indelicate 
fablf respecUDg this god, bare detcribed th« twdrje ligm of 
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the zodiac. Tuma, the regent of death, is his bod, and Cbayy^ 
a ihadow, the oame of one of bis wives. The image of Soo- '' 
ryo is that of a dark-red man ; from faia body issues a thou- 
sand streams of light ; he has three e^es, and four anus ; in 
each of two of his hands he holds a water-lily, with anotherhe 
is bestoning a blessing, and with the last forbidding fear. He 
sits on 8 red lotus, in a chariot drawn hy seren horses. He 
is painted red, to show that his glorj is tike flame ; his three 
eyes represent the day, evening, and night ; and his four arms 
indicate that in him are uoited Prukretee and Pooroothu, or 
matter and spirit. One Iotas explains the nature of emanci- 
pation ; and the other, upon which the rajs of Sooryu are re- 
flected, is a type of sound, and some Hindoo philosophers be- 
lieve it to be eternal. The red lotus represents the earth ; 
bis chariot the measure of titn*; ; and the seven horses the 
seven poetical measures of the vedns. The image of this god 
is never made, but the sun itself is worshipped daily ; the 
Shalgramu is also his constant representative in the Brahmi- 
nical worship. The disciples of this god are called Sourus. 

9. t/^nee, the regent of lire, is represented as a corpulent 
man, riding on a goat, with copper-coloured eye-brows, beard, 
hair, and eyes ; his belly is the colour of the dawn ; he holds 
a spear in his right hand, and a bead-roll in his left ; from his 
body issues a thousand streams of glory, aud he has seven 
flaming tongues. His corpulency points out that he grants the 
desires of his worshippers ; the colour of his eye-brows, &c. 
represents the flame of the burnt-offering when it ascends of 
a copper-colour ; at which time he who desires secular bless- 
ings offers his clarified butter ; but he who desires emanci- 
pation, pours his offering on the fire when its colour is like 
that of the dawn. The goat teaches, that Ugnee devours all 
things; his spear, that he is almighty ; aud his head-roll, tbat 
he is propitious. The rays of glory are to encourage [he 
worshipper to expect that he shall obtain the greatest bless- 
ings from this god. Ugnee has neither temples nor images 
consecrated to him ; but he has a service in the daily cere- 
monies of IheBramhuns ; and one class of bis worshippers, 
called Sagniku BramhuDs, preserve a perpetual fire, like the 
vestal vii^ns. There seems to be no order of females among 
the Hindoos resembiiug these vii^ins ; but many Hindoo wo- 
men, at the total wane of the moon, to fulfil a vow, watch for 
twenty-four hours over a lamp made with clarified batter, and 
prevent its beiog extinguished till the time for the appear- 
ance of the new moon. Ugnee presides over sacrifices, and 
is. called the mouth of the gods. 
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10. Puvunu, ihe god of the windi, aod th« mesaenger 6f 
the gods, is represented as a white nan, sitting on a deer, 
holding in his right band the book, used by the driver of an 
elephant. He is paioted white, to shew that he preaerrei 
life ; the deef represents the swiftness of his flight ; the el- 
ephant driver's hook ezplaioi hie power over the body ; he 
is worshipped daily ; but has neither separate festival, image, 
nor temple. 

11. Farootm, the Indian Neptnne, is a white man, sitting 
on a sea aaimal, having a serpent- weapon in his right hand. 
He is painted white, to shew thsit be sntiafies the living ; and 
he wields a terrific weapon, to point oat, that he is approach- 
ed with fear by tbe worshipper. His name is repeated in 
the daily worship of the bramhune ; but he has neither pub- 
lic festival nor temple. 

12. Sumoodrv, the sea, worshipped by the Hindoos when 
they visit the sea ; Sa well as at the different festivals ; and 
on the sixth day after the birth of a child. 

13. Prit'hivee, the evth, is worshipped daily by the Hin- 
doos- She is a form of Bhuguvutee, and may be called the 
Indian Ceres. The Hindoos have divided the earth into ten 
parts, and assigned a deity to eiich. These are, Indra, Ug- 
nee, VumQ, Noiritu, Vuroonu, Vayoo, Kooveru, Eeahu, 
Brumha, and Uouotn. 

14. The Heavenly Bodies. — Almost all heathen nations wor- 
ship the heavenly bodies. Perhaps tbe evident influence which 
the sun and moon have over the seasons and the vegetable 
kingdom, might in the primeval ages lead men to make them 
ot^ects of worship. A^erthe introduction of judicial aslrolo-- 
gy, this species of idolatry becomes less surpiising. What- 
ever may be the anttqaity of the vedus, it is very plain, tbat 
the worship of the sun, moon, and other planets, is there in- 
cnlcated ; many of the forms of praise and petition in those 
books, are addressed to the heavenly bodies ; and to this day 
the worship of all the planets in one service, and of different 
planets on separate occasions, has place among the Hindoos. 

Ruvee, or Sooryu, the sun ; Somu, the moon. — The Hindoo 
feasts are regulated by tbe revolutions of the. moon ; but So- 
mu is not greatly honoured in tbe Hindoo mythology, being 
esteemed a malignant planet ; as is also called Mungulv, or 
JUarf. Boodhu, or Mercury, is a fortunate planet ; and so is 
Frihuaputte, or Jvpiter, who is the preceptor of the gods. 
^ookru, or Fetmi, preceptor to the giants, is also a fortunate 
planet : (his god is represented as blind of one eye. ShuM4, 
•r iSiOwm, the eeo of SfKiry n, an evil plaMt. Kaho9 aad iO 
E2 
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(00, the aactnding and deicending modes. The plnnels are 
not boDonred nith temples, images, or festivals, in BeDgal.- 
Wheo hope or fear, respectiag their benign oraalignant in* 
flaence, it excited in the mind of a Hindoo, be is drawn Of 
driven to worship them. 

16. Doorga.— The image of this gooddess, and that of M* 
tUTVCt, in one or tno instances, exhibit a pretty strong reiem' 
blance ; both are described as fond of arms ; and Dooi^ de- 
rives her name from the giant Doorga, whom she slew ; as 
Pallas (Minerva) obtained hers from the giant Paliaa, whom 
she' destroyed ; she resembles Minerva also as a goddess dif- 
ficult of access, which is one signification of the name Dooi^. 
Sir W. Jones'says, As the mountain-born goddess, or Parvu- 
tee, she has many properties of the Olympian Juno : her ma- 
jestic deportmeat, high spirit, and general attributes are tlie 
same ; and we find her both on Moant Koilasu, and at the 
banquets of the deities, uniformly the companion of her hus- 
band. One circumstance in the parallel is extremely singu- 
lar ; she is usually attended by her a«n Kartikeyu, who rides 
on a peacock ; and in some drawings, his own robe seems to 
be spangled with eyes : to which must be added, that in some 
of her temples, a peacock, without a rider, stands near her 
image! The image ofDoorga is that of ayellow female with 
ten arms, sitting on a bier : the weapons she wields, the tri- 
dent, the scimitar, the discus, the arrow, the spear, the club, 
the bow, the serpent-weapon, the hook for guiding an ele- 
phant, and an axe, are to point out, that with these ten arms 
and weapons she protects the ten points. She has one foot on 
• Muhesku, a giant, to shew that she subdues the enemies of 
her worshippers ; and she sits on a. lion, a form of Visbnoo, 
as the giver of success to her worshippers, and as exciting fear 
in their enemies. The quarrels of this goddess with Shivu, 
her husband, strongly remind as of those betwixt Jupiter and 
Juno, arising from the jealousy of the latter. The festivals 
in honour of Dooiga and of Krishnu, draw the whole Hindoo 
population to the temples ; while those in hononr of other 
gods are comparatively neglected. Before the temples of 
this goddess, thousands of victims are annually slaughtered, 
and offered to her image : she is not merely honoured as 
Doorga, but, under other names, distinct temples, images, 
festivals, and ceremonies have been instituted. Doorga is 
also the representative of matter in the creation of the uni- 
verse ; and in this character sbe.is called Prukutee, literally, 
the chief, or nature. Her wars with the giants also add to 
her fame, and make her extreaetj popular among tbs Hiii- 
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Joo9 ; Bhe is adopted by man;, who take the nafflft 6f SfaaktM, 
ia their gnardian deity. In Beogal, the greater nnmber of 
Brainhana are Sbaktns : io the weateni and sonthem prorin- 
ees thii sect ia not bo oumeroaB. 

16. Kalee, — the Indian Diana Taurica. This ia another 
form of Doorga. The dark image of this goddesB is a trnly 
horrid figure : her hair ia diahevelled ; her tongne bang* 
out i she holds io one hand a scimitar ; in another a giant's 
«kull ; Tvith another, she forbids fear ; and nitb the last, it 
bestowing a blessing. Her colour is that by which time i^ 
designated ; and she stands npon her hosband, the destroyer, 
to keep him in subjection till the time of the uniTersal coafla* 
gration ; when, with the eye in the centre of the forehead, 
he will bum the universe. Her fonr arms represent the 
four Tedus ; the two inspiring terror, point out those por- 
tions of the vedu which relate to the destruction of enemies, 
and the gorernment of the world; and the other two allude 
to those parts of the veda which belong tp devotion ; her dis- 
hevelled hair represents the clouds, and intimates too, that 
time has neither beg;inning uor end ; her tongue is the repre- 
sentative of lightning ; she exhibits, altogether, the appear- 
ance of a drunken, frantic fury : yet this is the goddess whom 
thousands adore ; on whose altars thousands of victims annu- 
ally bleed ; and whose temple at Kalee-ghatu, near Calcutta, 
is the resort of Hiouoos from all parts of India. This temple, 
it is said, frequently receives presents from persons of the 
highest rank ; and nol unfrequently from persons called 
Christians. There are two things respecting Kalee which 
remind us of Lavema ; she is the protectress of thieves ; 
and her image at Kalee-gbatn, is ahead without a body. 
Another form of this goddess, under the name of Siddheshwu- . 
ree, is to be seen in clay temples all over Bengal. Human 
Tictims, it is said, have often been immolated on the altars of 
Kalee, and Siddheshtruree. 

IT. Luktkmee. — The goddess of fortune, is the wife of 
Vishnoo : she is said to have been produced at the churning 
of the sea, as Venus was said to be born of the froth of the 
■ca : at her birth, all the gods were enamoured with her. 
She is painted yellow, with a water-lily io her right hand ; in 
which form she is worshipped frequently by Hindoo women ; 
but no bloody sacrifices are offered to her. 

18. Surutvutet.—TbB goddess of learning, another wife of 
Vishuoo. She is painted white, and stands on the water lily. 
In lome images, she is seen holding a lute ; and in others, 
poiieMed »f three eye*, witii a fm io one hand, and a b^gk ' 
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tbe other. Her eolonr is to point oat, that she is the sourcA 
of wiadom ; the lute reminds the wonhipper that she is the 
aothor of melody ; her three eyes represent the three vedns ; 
the book and pen obviously belong to her character as the 
goddess of learning. She has an annual festival, when clay 
images are set op, and worshipped all over Bengal. Some 
of her worshippers, on the last day of the feetiva), dance na- 
ked before the procession of the image through the streets ; 
eren prostitutes, at this testival, make an image of this god- 
dess, and set it np near their houses, to draw the spectators to 
their brothels. Od this day, students, merchants, and others, 
refuse to touch a pen ; for the Hindoos ascribe their ability 
to read, write, and even speak, to the favour ot Suruswatee. 

19. Shetula. — The goddess who cools the body when af- 
fiicted with the smallpox, receives the honours from the 
lower orders of the Hindoci^, among whom the ravages of the 
small-pox are of^en drea<tfal. This goddess is also worship- 
ped to procure the removHl of cataneous diseases. 

20. AfwiMJo.— The queen of the snakes, or she who pro- 
tects men from their fatal bite. The lower orders crowd to 
the three annual feslivats held in honour of this goddess. 

21. Skmht'hee, — The goddeas of fecandity.- She is hon- 
oured with sis annual festiVHls, celebrated chiefly by females. 
Her image is that of a yellotv woman, sitting on a cat, and 
nnrsingachild; though, in general, a rough stout;, paioted od 
the top, and placed under a tree, is the object Worshipped. 

These may be considered as the celestial deities worship- 
ped by the Hindoos Tbe terreitriat goddeiset are, Seeta, 
the wife of Ramu ; Radha, the mistress of Krishnu ; Rook- 
mioee and Sutyu-bhama, the wiveii ofKrisbnn ; andSoobhu- 
dra, the sister ot Jugunnat'hu. The terrestrial gods are the 
following : — 

1. Krishnu — resembles Apollo in his licentious intrigues : 
in his being a herdsman, and an archer ; in his destroying a 
dreadful serpent ; in his love of music ; and in the celebrity 
to which be attained. — Krishnu's image is that of a black man, 
with a flute in his hand. His colour points out, that he fills 
the mind with sensual desires. Apollo bad in one hand a 
harp, and in the othera shield of arrows. Several festivals, 
in honour of Ibis god, are held annually ; at which times the 
greatest licenliouBness prevails among all ranks. A great 
tproporlioD of the Hmdoo population in Bengal, are devoted 
to Krishnu ; his intrigues with tbe milk maids, and especially 
with fUdha, hb favourite mistress, are lamiUv to sny Hin- 
' '4, kw« ioCoipoinUd into tiieir pi^nlar songs, and the im- 
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Age orRadhabeii^ placed by that of Krishna in many of (he 
temple*. Under several other names Krishnn is worshipped, 
to each form a separate temple has been erected ; among Uie 
fest to Gopala,the herdsman ; to Valu-gopalu, the infant Go- 
palu ; to Gophe-nat-hn, the lord of the milk-maids. 

2. The Temple ofJuggertiaut — is esteemed the most sacred 
of all the religious establishments of the Hindoos, and is an- 
nually visited, on the lowest calculation, by 1,200,000 people. 
I'he idol is a carved block of wood, with a trightfal visage 

Sainted black, and a distended mouth of a bloody colour. . 
IS arms are of gold, he is dressed in a gorgeous apparel. 
On festival days, the throne of the idol is placed upon a stu- 
pendous moveable tower, about sisty feet high, resting on 
wheels, which indent the ground deeply as they turn' slowly 
under the ponderous macbiue. The horses whigh are fixed 
to the car, with the driver and the little figures, are all madii 
of wood. Attached to the principal tower, are six ropes, of 
the length and size of a ship's cable, by which the people 
draw it along. Upon the tower are the priests and satellites 
of the Idol, surrounding his throne, who occasionally address 
the worshippers in libidinous songs and gestures. Both the 
walls of the temple and the sides of the car are covered with 
the most indecent emblems, in large and durable sculpture. 
Obscenity and blood are the characteristics of the idol's wor- 
ship. As the tower moves along, devotees throwing them- 
selves under the wheels, are crushed to death ; and such acts 
are hailed with the acclamations of the multitude as the most 
acceptable sacrifices.* A body of prostitutes are maintained 
in the temple for the use of tKe worshippers ; and various 
' other systematic indecencies, which will not admit of de- 
scription, form a part of the service. 

A vast portion of the pilgrims to this temple die by thft 
way from want, fatigue or disease. At a distance of50 miles, 
the approach to this spot is known by the quantity of human 
bones which are strewed by the way. Many old people take 
the journey on purpose to die within the sacred precincts. 
The sand plains around the town are in some places whiten- 
ed with the bones of the pilgrims. There is a spot at a Ut- 
ile distance, called by the Europeans, Golgotha, where the 
dead bodies are usually cast forth, and where dogs, vulture? 

* One poor wretch has just been cmsfaed by the wheels, and the 
infatuated people are tbrowii%cowriei on hii body; another victim 
is in the act of meeting his death. The idol is so placed as to be 
eeen by those who drew tbe car. In the lioiit »n peo^ hUIpS 
refmhrnents, little imafes, ttc.. 
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andjackallfl are seen continually feeding upon them. Such 
is tbe mortality amoag the pitgrims, that a Hindoo of proper- 
ty alwayi makes his nil! before he seta out on the journey, 
and takes a most affecting farewell of bis disconsolate rela- 
tions. 

Multitudes are crushed to death by the pressure of the 
crowd ; at one time 150 were thus killed aronnd the temple 
gate. A considerable revenue arises from the taxes paid by 
the pilgrims ; which, after defraying the espenses of tbe 
temple, goes to the government. The receipts per anauDi 
have been stated at upwards of sixty thousand dollars, ol 
which sUm near thirty thousand dollars have been appUed for 
the support of this temple worship. 

Imitations of this ponderous car abound in many of the 
large towns in Bengal. 

3. Ramu, — a deified monarch, and the hero of the Ray- 
mayunu, comes in for a coottiiterable share of the wretched 
devotioD of the Hindoos, especially in thewestero provinces. 
He is adored as the seventh Hindoo incarnation ; he has an 
annual festival ; and is daily wonthipped in the temples dedi- 
cated 1o him, his brother, and his friend Hunoomanu. In 
these temples, he appears as a green man, with a bow and ar- 
row in his hands, sitting on a throne, havbg Seeta on his 
left; his brother Lukshmunu holds a white umbrella over 
his head, and Hunoomatiu stands before him as a servant with 
joined hands. He is considered as a benificent deity. Some 
think that Kamu was df.ilied on account of h successful attack 
on CeyloD, when he was king of Muthoora. 

4. Ckoitvnyu, — i. e. The wise, a form of Krishnu ; tbe 
god of a set of voivagee, whose leader was a religious men- 
dicant. Hismoet famous temple in Beogal is at Ugru-dweepu, 
where an annual festival is held, and to which crowds resort 
from all parts of Bengal. The Bramhuns despise this sect. 

5. Vishwu-kurmv, — tbe son of Brumha, as architect of the 
gods, may beregarded as the Hindoo Vnlcan. He is wor- 
shipped at an annual festival, the implements of each artificer 
being tbe representative of the god. He employs no Cyclops 
with one eye ; but has a workman named Maya, a giant, who 
is capable of exhibiting all manner ot illusive edifices. 

6. Kamu-devUy—tbe Indian Cupid. This god is also said 
to be the son of Brumha ; he is painted as a beautiful youth, 
C&rryiogabow and arrow offlowers. He baa an annual fes- 
tival, but his image is not made ; nor does this festival com- 
mand much celebrity. Petitions are addressed t» Mm by the 
hrid^ ^ud bridegroom anxious for ofispring. 
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7. Sufytt fifarayunu. This name implies thftt ht is tb£ 
true Viabnoo. He is worshipped frequenflj in the bouses of 
the rich, from the desire of insuring prosperity. 

8, Punehawmu, — afonn of Shivu, tvorsbipped by the low- 
er orders, who coosider him as the destroyer of children.— 
The image used as his repreaeotatiTe is a misBhapen atone, 
anointed, painted, and placed under the vatu and other trees. 

8. Dkurrmit'hakooTv, — aoother form of SbiTU, beld ia 
much the same estimation asPancbanunu. 

10. Kaloo-rayu, — the god of torests, another form of Shi- 
Tu. He is painted as sitting on a tiger, And carrying a bow 
and arrow : and is worshipped by (be weod-cutter, in the 
forests, to iosare protection from wild beasts. 

11. Dtified Beings in itrangf thapet/'—Urdku-naretihwDm. 
This compoond deity is Shiru and Doorga united in one body. 
Religious worship is paid to this idol. Knshnukalee. Ih 
this image of Krishu and Kalee united in one body, vice it^ 
selfis personified and worshipped. Huree-Uura. Another 
compouad deity, Vishnoo and Shivn. Ttie worship paid ttt 
these idols appears to owe its origin to stories in tbeToorav 
nns ; but the original idea, meant to be conveyed by two of 
then, no doubt was, that the Great Spirit and matter are one. 

1«. The Worihip of Human Btingi. The Hindoos worship 
their spiritaal guides ; ako, Bramhuns, and their ivives and 
daughters ; and, among the Oamacharees, women of the low- 
est cast, and even prostitutes, are worshipped, with rites tod 
abomiuable to be recorded. 

1 8. Tie Wonhip of B«m(». The cow, as a form of Bha- 
guvutee, is an object of worship, and receives the homage 
of the Hindoos at an annual festivEd. Tbe very dung of the 
cow ii eaten as an atonement for sin ; and, with iti* urine, is 
used in worship. A Hindoo does not carry any thing out of 
his house in the morning, till he has rubbed his door-way 
with cow-dung. Notwithstanding this reverence, the bullocks 
employed in carrying burdens, and at the pftiugh, are used ' 
more cruelly liy the Hindoos than any other animuls. //u- 
noomanu, tbe Monkey, has also been placed among the gods, 
as a form of Shivu. The temples of this god are to be seen, 
and in some places bis image is worshipped daily ; he is even 
chosen by many ne th<^ir guardian deity. Hunoomanu bears 
some resemblance to Pan ; and, like him, owes bis birth to 
the god of the winds. The dog., tbe jackal, and a number of 
ether animals, have also places among the Hindoo deities, 
though they are not greatly honoured. 

14. Worship of Birds. Gurooru, the carrier fif Vishnoo, 
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hdf a bird aai lulf « nun, hu receired deification, U well U 
bis brother Uroonn, the charioteer of Vlshnoo, Jutajoo, 
anether hird, the fricQd of Ramu, receivea divine honours ; 
W do the eagle of Coromandel, (said to be an incarnation of 
Doorga,) the wag-tail, the peacock, the gooae, and the onl ; 
but the honours thej receire are not of the bigheat kind. 

Ifi, Worihip oftrett. The Hindoos do not seem ever td 
bare conaecrated grovea, but fieveral trees thejr esteem sa- 
Cred. Tootusee, a female raised to deit; by Vishnoo, was 
earaedby Lukahmee, his wife, in -a fit of jealonsj, and tam- 
ed into a tree of this name ; which the Hindoos preserve 
with great care near their houaea, and erect pillars to Us 
ttODonr. The heads of these pillara, which commonly open 
like a cop, are filled with earth, and the plant is placed in 
them. Its leares and wood are esteemed aacred ; and, with 
the latter they make their beads, with which they repeat the 
names of their guardian deitiea. Several other trees receive 
almost an equal homage. It is considered as a great ain 
among the Hindoos for any member of a family to cut down 
trees planted by an ancestor ; and the misfortunea of many a 
family bare been asoribedto such an act of indiscretion. 

16. Rher Worthip. The Hindoos not only reverence 
their rivers, but actaally worship them, dividing them into 
male and female deitiea. Bnt Gunga, ((he Ganges) both in 
their poems, their Pooranus, and in the superstitious customs 
•f the natives, appears to rauk highest amongst (he river dei* 
ties. She is declared to have descended from Visbooo's 
heaven ; an anniversary of which event is celebrated by par- 
ticular festivities. The moat extrav<igant things are related 
in the Pooranua respecting the purifying nature of these wa- 
ters ; and several works have been written to eitol the ear- 
ing properties of the Ganges. Its waters are carried to im- 
mense distances ; every thing they touch becomes purifieJ ; 
crowds of Hindoos perform their worship oa the river daily, 
' after purifying themselves in the stream ; the sick are laid 
CD its bauka, eipecting recovery from the mere sight of tbia 
godJesa ; and it is reckoned a great calamity not to die with- 
in sight of Gunga. Many other rivers receive the honours 
of divine worship. 

Bathing in the Gan^cf.— The engraving exhibits a view of 
a bathing scene in the boly waters ot the river Ganges, the 
persons in the water and on the banks are the devotees, or 
the superstitious worshippers and bramhuns, or priests, whp 
assist them in their worship, and who, after the people hare 
balked, perform a nvmber of ceremanies, and iacantati^U. 
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and present offerings, and pay worship to the various iafaab- . 
itants of the waters. The dishes and bnskels on the margin, 
contain fruits, flowers, &C. which are designed as offerings to 
the goddess. The banks are steep, and flights of steps have 
beeu laid for the accommodation of the worshippers. — Mil- 
lioDi of people are annually drawn from their homes several 
times in ayeap to visit different holy places of this river, and 
frequently vast crowds of people rush down the steps witti 
great eagerness and violence, in order to get into the water at 
a supposed lucky moment ; and in consequence of this crowd- 
ing, grent numbers are often killed or shockingly bruised. 
This deluded people aspect greiit good will result to them 
from this detestable idoktry. Their sacred books declare 
that the sight, the name or (he touch of the Ganges takes 
away all sin ; that thinking of the Ganges when at a distance 
ia suQicient to remove the taint of sin ; but thai bathing in the 
Ganges has blessings in it which no ireiagination can conceive. 

At the hour of death if a person think on Ganga, he will 
obtain a place in the heaven of their god Siva. So much is 
this river reverenced, that many will not wash themselves 
or their clothes in its waters ; some persons undertake jour- 
nies of five or ais months to balhe in the Ganges in behalf 
of deceased relations, and to carry back its waters for reli- 
gioui and medicinal uses. The water of this river is used in 
the English courts of justice to swear upon. Morning and 
evening the Hindoos visit and look at this river, to remove 
the sins of the night or of the day ; when sick they besmear 
their bodies with its sediment, and remain perhaps for a month 
near the river ; they are extremely ansious to die in sight 
of the Ganges, that their sins may be na''hed away in their 
last moments. Dead bodies are often brought by relatives to 
be burnt near the river, under the hope that the soul of the 
deceased will thus receive benefit. Some persons eveo. 
drown themselves in the Ganges, nol doubting but they shall 
immediately ascend to heaven. Their sacred books teach 
that if a person bathe in (he Ganges at an auspicious moment, 
his sins will be removed, he will be admitted into the heaven 
of Brama, and afler having enjoyed great happiness in heav* 
en, will be re-born on the earth, possessed of evpry good 
qualify, enjoy nil kinds of happiness, and be loaded with 
honours. There are upwards of three millions of holy pla- 
ces on the Ganges ; to these places natives conlinually resort. 
at a great expense of time and mooey, in making offerings 
and paying worship. 

17. iVorakip of Fitk. Even the finny tribes are hoooared 
F 
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by the Hiodooi, though the worship paid to (hem is of an iH' 
ferior sort. 

18. 7%« ffor^ip of Book* is rer; commoo among this peo- 
ple. The lower orders have such a profound respect for a 
book, that they think every thing in anch a form most be di- 
vine. Oo BOTeral occasions a book is converted into an im- 
age, and worshipped with all the form used before the most 
popular idol. 

19. The fVortkip of Stonet. The Shalngramo, as a form of 
Vishooo, is more frequently worshipped than any other idol 
in India, not excepting the Liogu itself; which perhaps ought 
to be placed next, and which is bIso a stone. The represen- 
talives of Punclianunu and other gods are shapeless stones. 
Mnny images of idols sold in the markets are made of stone, 
and worshipped. 

20. ALogofWood. The pedal with which riceis cleansed 
from the husk has also been raised to godship by the Hin- 
doos. 

TempUa Jor Religious Wortkip. — A muttiplicily of tem- 
ples characterizes the Hindoo worship. They are spread 
over Ihs desert nnd crown the summit of almost every moun- 
tain ; no villsge is considered inhabitable without one. To 
erect these oven-like edifices, supply them with images, and 
maintain their worship are regarded as the most meritorious 
actions : their number is, therefore, incredible. Oo a plain 
near Burduan, a widow has caused 108 to be built, each con- 
taining an image. These images are of\en clothed with valu- 
able garments and adorned with jewels of great price. The 
Brahmins, (Hindoo Priests) attend oo the worship paid at 
these temples, aad omit oo sort of imposture to keep up the 
popular credulity, and to allure votaries to the worship of 
that deity by which they are supported. A religion more 
shnmeful or indecent has never existed among a civilized peo- 
ple. The Brahmins being resolved to make the popniar re- 
ligion a mere machine for advancing iheir temporal interesti 
and gratifying their passions, have gradually urged the Hin- 
doo people from one superstitious error to nnother, from a 
deep to a deeper pit in that chaos in which they are non in- 
gulfed. Many of the worshippers perform their religions 
service before the door of the temple. They carefully fix 
their eyes upon the god to whose presence they have come, 
mutter a few words, salute the image by bringing both hands 
to the forehead, how the bead slowly and solemnly, turn 
around, ring the bell, and retire after paying the tribute to the 
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Brahmiua who are seated in the vestibule od each side of the 

Besides the ordinary daily trorship paid at the temples, a 
company of feuiales are comiected with these temples, who 
morning and evening perfaroi their religious service of sing- 
ing aod dancing. The temples of note also employ acom- 
pany of players on musical instruments who attend at the 
temple twice a day to make it ring with their discordant 
sounds and ioharmoDiout airs. These companies assist at all 
public ceremoDtes aod festivaU, and are paid from (he rere- 
Diies of the temple. A great part of the service which the 
Hindoos pay their gods is in fulfilment of tows ; which thejr 
' are exceedingly addicted to make, to remove great evils, ob- 
tain some desired object, or for a consideration of small con- 
sequence. Pilgrimages of great extent are oAen made t« 
these temples in fulfilment of tows, and frequently the dis- 
tance is measured by a continued prostration of the body to 
the earth during the whole journey. Supernatural' powers 
are ascribed to the deities, and various means are resorted to 
by (he priests to deceive the people, and to satisfy them that 
their gods possess great wisdom and power. 

The oracles are managed by some expert Brahmio, wh« 
understands this sort of roguery, and who cootriTes to intro- 
duce some person within tbeisoagee, which are generally hol- 
low, or to conceal tbemselTes near by,io as not to be obserr- 
ed, and thus concealed, they harangue the multitude ; all of 
whom firmly believe that it is the imaige itself that speaks, 
and therefore listen to the oracular admonition with awful si- 
lence. The impostor who carries on this deception some- 
times predicts future events, but in so obscure and ambiguous 
terms, that however the issue may turn out, they may hare 
it in Iheir power to make it accord with their predictions. 

Some other particulars may be added, respecting the wor- 
ship of these gods ; and of the heavens appropriated to some 
of them, as the reward of their respective worshippers : 
Vishnoo has do public festival, yet he is worshipped at the 
offering of a burnt sacrifice ; in the form of meditation used 
daily by the Bramhung, at the time when " the five gods" are 
worshipped ; and also at the commeDcement of each shradd- 
hu. 

The offerings presented to him consist of fruits, flowers, 
clarified butter, tic. 

The following is given in their hooks as a description of 
Vishnoo's heaTeoB : This bearen, cdled VoikooDt'bu,is en- 
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•lifcl; of gold, and is eighty thousand miles in circumference. 
All ilB edifices are composed of jewels. The pillHr? ot this 
heaven, and all the ornameots of the buildings are of precious 
rtoae*. The crystal waters of the Ganges fall from the 
higher heavens on the bead of Droovu, and from thence into 
the bunches of hair on the heads of seven rishees in this 
heaven, and from thence they fall and form a river tn Voi- 
koont'bu. Here also are fine pools of water, containing blue, 
red, and white water-lilies, the flowers of some of which con- 
tain one hundred petals, and others a thousand : garden? of 
nymphceas, kc. On a seat as glorious as thp meriitiun sun, 
sitting on water-lilies, is Visbnoo, and on his right band the 
goddess Luksbmee. From the body of Lukshmee the fra- 
grance of the lotus extends 800 miles. This goddess shines 
like a cootinued blaze of lightning. The devurshpes, mjur- 
shaes, and snplurshees constantly celebrate the praise of 
Vishnoo and Lukshmee, and meditate on their divine forms. 
The brnmbarshees chant the vedus. The glorified voishnu- 
Tus approach Vishnoo, and constantly serve him. The goda 
are also frequently employed in celebrating the praises of 
Vishnoo ; and Gurooru, the bird-god, is the door-keeper.* 

ShAiu or Siva. The woi-ship paid to this deity is beyond 
description indecent ; yet temples innumerable have arisen 
in India, and a Shivu lingu placed in each of them, and wor- 
shipped as 8 god. These temples, indeed, in Bengal, and 
many parts of HindooEfhan, are far more numerous thao 
those dedicated to any other idol ; and the number of the 
daily worshippers of this scandalous image, (even the Hia- 
doo women,) who make the image with the clay of the Gan- 
ges every morning and evening, is beyond comparison far 
greater than the worshippers of all the other gods put togeth- 
er. 

Worship is performed daily at the temples of the lingu j 
when oiferings of various kinds are presented to this image. 
if the temple belong to a shoodru, a Bramhun is employed, 
who receives a small annual gratuity, and tbe daily offerings. 
These ceremonies occupy a few minutes, or half an hour, at 
the pleasure of the worshipper. Many persons living in Ben- 
gal employ Srambuns at Benares to perform the worship of 
Ihe lingu in temples which they have bnilt there. 

*■ The work called RnrEnn-Vlpaku Bays, that tbe heavens of Vish- 
noo, Bnimha, and Shiva, are npon the three peaks of the OKiuntain 
Soomeroo ; and that at Ihe bottom of these peaks are tbe heavens 

flf Inenij-one other gods. 
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£rer} year, in the month Phstgoonu, the Hindoos make 
the image of Shivu, aod worship it for one day, throwiDg the 
imoge the next day into the water. This worship is perform- 
ed in the night, aod is accompanied with sioging, dancing, mu* 
sic, feaatiog, &c. The image worshipped is either that of 
Shivu with five faces, or that with one face. Id the month 
Maghu also, a festival in htmour of Shivu is held for one day, 
when the image of this god, sitting on a ball, with PnrFUtee on 
bis knee is worshipped. This form ofShira ii called Huru- 
Gouree. 

In the month Cboitru an abominable festival in hooonro 
this god is celebrnted : when many Hindoos, assuming the 
name of sunyasees, inflict on themselves the greatest cruel- 
lies. Some of the chief sunyiisees purify themselves for a 
month previously to these ceremonies, by going to Home cel- 
ebrnted temple or image of Shivu, and there eating only once 
Kday,abstaining from certain gratifications, repeating the name 
of Shivu, dancing before his image, &c. Other siinyasees 
perform these preparatory ceremonies for fifteen, and others 
tor only ten days ; during which time parties otmen and boys 
dance in the streets, having their bodies covered nilh asiies, 
&c. and a long piece of false hair mixed with mud wrapped 
round the he^id Uke a turban. A lai^e dram accompanies 
«ach party, making a horrid din. 

On the first day of the festival, these sunyasees cast them- 
selves from a bamboo stage with three resting places, the high- 
est about twenty feet from the ground. From (bis height 
these persons cast themselves on iron spikes stuck in bags of 
straw. These spikes are laid in a reclining posture, aod 
when the person fills they almost constantly fall down instead 
of entering his body. There are instances, however, of per- 
sons being killed. Rod others wounded ; but they are very 
rare. A few yearsago, a person at Kidurpooru, ne»r Calcut- 
ta, cast himself on a knife used in cleaning fish, which eoler- 
ed his tide, and was the cause of his death. He threw him- 
self from the stage twice on the same day ; the second time, 
(which Wcis fatal,) to gratify a prostitute with whom he lived. 
In some villages, severalof these stages nre erected, and as 
many as two or three hundred people cast themselves on these 
spikes in one day, in the presence of great crowds of people. 
The worshippers of Shivu make a great boastofthe power 
of their god iu preserving his followers in circumstances of 
iucb danger. 

The nest day is spent in idleness, the Bunyaaees lying about 
Shivu'* templ«, and wandering about like persons half drun' 
F2 
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01 JMded with revelling. On the following day, a large fire 
u kindled opposite Sbivu's temple ; and when the buret 
wood has been formed into a great heap, one ofthecbiefaaD- 
yaseeB, nitb a bunch of caoes in his hand, flatteni the heap a 
little, and walks over it with bis feet bare. After him, the 
other Buoyaseea spread the fire about, walk across it, dance 
upon it, and then cast tbe embers into the air, and at each 
other. 

The next morning early, the work of piercing the tongues 
and Bides commences. Jn the year 1806, I went to Kaleeg- 
hatu, ill company with two or three iriends, to witness these 
practices : at which place we arrived at about 5 o'clock in 
the morning. We overtook numerous companies who were 
proceeding tbitber, baving with them drums and other in- 
struments of music ; also spits, canes, and different articles 
to pierce their toi^es and sides. Some with tinkling rings 
on their ancles, were dancing and exhibiting indecent ges- 
tures as they passed along, while others rent the air with the 
lounds of their filthy songs. As we entered the village 
where the temple of this great goddess is situated, the 
crowds were so great thatlwe could with difhculty get our ve- 
hicles along, and at last were completely blacked up. We 
then alighted, and went amongst the crowd. But who caa 
describe ascenelike this 1 — Here, men of all ages, who in- 
tended to bave their tongue pierced, or their sides bored, 
were buying garlands of flowers to haog round theirnecks, or 
tie round their heads ; — there, others were carrying their 
oflerings to the goddess ; above the heads ofthe crowd were 
seen nothing but the feathers belonging to the great drums, 
and the instruments of torture which ench victim was carry- 
ing in his hand. These wretched slaves of superstition were 
distinguished from others, bj the quantity of oif rubbed oa 
tbeir bodies, and by streaks and dots of mud all over them : 
some ofthe chief men belonging to each company were cov- 
ered with ashes, or dressed in a most fantastic manner, like 
the fool among mountebaoks. For the sake of low sport, 
some were dressed as English women : and others had on a 
hat, to excite the crowd to laugh at Europeans. As soon as 
we could iWce our way, we proceeded to the temple of Ka- 
lee, where the crowd, inflamed to madness, almost trampled 
upon one another, (o obtain a sight of the idol. We went up 
to the door way, when a Brambun, who was one ofthe own- 
ers of the idol, addressed one of my companions in broken 
English : — "Money — money — for black mother." My friend, 
notmnch liking tbe looks of hia black mother, declared be 
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should give her nothing. From tfaia spot we went into the 
temple -yard, where two or three blacksmiths had begnn the 
work of [>ierciDg the tongues and borJog the sides of these in- 
laluHted disciples of Shivu. The first man seemed reluctant 
to hold out his tODgue ; but the blacksmith, rubbing it with 
something like floar, and having a piece of cloth betwixt his 
fingers, laid firm hold, dru^^d it out, and, placing his lancet 
under itin the middle, pierced it through, and let the fellow 
go. The next person, whoae tongue we saw cut, directed the 
blacksmith to cut it od a contrary side, as it had been already 
cut twice. This man seemed to go through the buaincsa of 
having his tongue slit with perfect mngfraid. The cumpanj 
of natives were entirely unmoved, and the blacksmith, pock- 
eting the trifling fee given by each for whom he did thi»i fa- 
vour, landed at the sport. Icoald not help asking, wheth- 
er they were cot punishing these men for lying. Aflerseeing 
the operation performed on one or two more, we went to an- 
other group, where they were boring the sides. The first 
we saw undergoing this operation was a boy, who might be 
twelve or thirteen years old, and who had been brought thith- 
er by his elder brother to submit to this cruelty. A thread 
rubbed with clarified butter was drawn through the skin on 
each side, witbabind oflancet havingan eye like a ne«dle. 
He did not flinch, but hung by hie hands over the shoulders of 
bis brother. I asked a man who bad just had his sides bored, 
why he did this ? He said, he had made a vow to Kalee at a 
time of dangerous illness, and was now performing this vow ; 
a bye-stander added, it was aa act of holiness, or merit. — 
Passing from this groap, we saw a man dancing backwards and 
forwards with two canes run through his sides as thick as a 
man's little finger. In returning to Calcutta we saw many 
with things of different thicknessfs thrust through their sides 
and tongues, and several with the pointed bandies of iron sho- 
vels, containing fire, sticking in their sides. Into this fire e- 
verynowand then they threw Indian pilch, which for the 
moment blazed very high. 1 saw one man whose singular 
mode of self- torture struck me much : his breast, arms, and 
otberpnrts of his body, were entirely covered with pins, as 
thick as nails or packing needles. This is called vanu-phora.* 
The person had made avow to Shivu thns to pierce his body, 
praying the god to remove some evil from him. 

Some sunyasees at this festival pnt swords through the 
holes in their tongues : others spears ; others thick pieces 

* Pieiowg with arrows. 
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ofround iron, which tbej call arrows. Manj, at a bravado, 
put other things through their tongues, at liviug suakes, bam* 
boof , ramrods, &c. Othen, to excite the atleDtion of the 
crowd Btill more, procure images of hoases, gods, temples, 
&c. and placing them on a single bamboo, hold them up in 
tbeir hands, and put the bamboo through their tongues. Is 
1805, at Calcutta, a few base fellows made a bamboo stage, 

E laced a prostitute upon it, and cnrried ber through the streets, 
er paramour accompanying them, having one of ber ancle 
ornaments in the slit of his tongue. Another year, a man put 
bis finger ihroogh the tongue of another person, and they 
went along dancing and makiDg indecent gestures ti^ther. — 
Others put bamboos, ropes, canes, the stalk of a climbing 
plant, the loDg lube of the hooka, £u:, through their sides, and 
rubbing these things with oil, while two persons go before, 
and tno bebiod to hold the ends of the things which have been 
passed through the«ides, they dance backwards and forwards, 
making indecent gestures. These people pass through the 
streets with these marks of self-tortnre upon them, followed 
by crundd of idle people. They are paid by the towns or 
villages where these acts are perfomed, and a levy is made 
on the inhabitants to defray the expense. On the evening of 
this day, some snnyaseea pierce the skin of their foreheads, 
and place a rod of iron in it as a socket, and on this rod fasten 
a lamp, which is kept burning all nigbt. The persons bear- 
ing these lamps sit all night in or near Shifu's temple, occa- 
sionally calling upon this god by different names. On the 
same evening, different parties of sunyasees hold conversation! 
respecting Shivu in vefse. 

On the following duy, in the aflernoon, the ceremony 
•ailed Cburuku, or the swinging by hooks fastened in the 
back, is periormed. The posts are erected in some open 
place in the tonn or suburbs ; they are generally &fleea, 
twenty, or twenty-five cubits high. In come places a kind of 
worship is paid at the foot of the tree toShivo, when two pi- 
geons are let loose, or slain. In other parts, i. e. in the 
neighborhood of Calcutta, the worship of Shivii is performed 
at bis temple ; after which the crowd proceed to the 
swinging posts, and commence the horrid work of torture. — 
The man who is to swing prostrates himself before ihe tree, 
and a person, with his duslj fingers, makes a mark where the 
hooks are to be put. Another person immediately gives him 
a smart slap on the back, and pinches up the skin hard with 
his thumb and fingers ; while another thrusts the hook 
through, taking hold of about an inch of the bIud ; th« other 
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kook is then in like manner put through the nkin on the other 
side of the back, and the maD gets up on his fsel. As he is 
risiog, mate water is thrown in his fuce. He then mounts on 
a man's back, or is elevated in aome other na; ; and the 
strings which are attached to the hooks in his back are tied to 
the rope at one end of the horizontal bamboo, and the rope at 
the other end is held bj several men, who, drawing it down, 
raise up the end on which the man swings, and bj their run- 
ning round with the rope the machine is turned. In swing- 
iog, the man describes a circle of about thirty feet diameter. 
Some swing only a few minutes, others half an hour or more : 
I have beard of men who continued swinging for hours. In 
the southern parts of Bengal a piece of cloth is wrapt round 
the body underneath the hooks, lest the flesh should tear, and 
the wretch fall, and be dashed lo pieces ; but the whole 
weight of the body rests on the hooks. Some ofthe'<e per- 
sous take the wooden pipe, and smoke while swinging, as 
though insensible of the least pain. Others take up fruit in 
their hands, and either eat it or throw it among the crowd. 
Od one occasion, in the north of Bengal, a man look a large 
piece of wood in his mouth, and swung for a considerable 
time without any cloth round his body to preserve him, should 
the flesh oi his back tear. On «ome occasions, these sunya- 
ieei haTO hooks run through their thighs as well as backs. 
About the year 1800, five women swung in this manner, witb 
hooks through their hacks and thighs, at Kidurpooru, near 
Calcutta. It is not very anGommon for the flesh to tear, and 
the person to fall ; instances are related of such persons per- 
ishing on the spot. A few years ago, a man fell from the post 
at Kidurpoorn, while whirling round with great rapidity ; and 
falling on a poor woman who was selling parched rice, killed 
her on the spot ; the man died the neit day. At a vill^e 
near Buljbuj, some years since, the swing fell, and broke a 
man's leg. The man who was upon it, as soon as he was 
loosed, ran to another tree, was drawn up, and whirled roand 
again, as though nothing had happened. 1 have heard of one 
man's swinging three times in one day on different trees ; and 
a Bramhun assured me, that he had seen four men swing on 
one tree ; while swinging, this tree was carried round the 
field by the crowd. 

On the day of swinging, in some places, a sunyasee is laid 
before the temple of Shivu as dead, and is afterwards carried 
to the place where they burn the dead. Here they read 
many iocantatioDS and perform certain ceremonies, aftev 
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nhtch the »i]ppo»ed dead sunynsee arises, when tliey dance 
■roand bim.proclaiinifig the name of Shim. 

The next moroiag the eunyaseea go lo Sbivu's temple, 
and perform worship to him, when they take off the p*i(a 
which they had norn during the featiral. On this day, thej 
beg, orfcike from their houses, a quantity <if rice, and other 
things, which they mahe into a kind offrumenty, in the 
place ivbere they burn the dead. Theie thinga they oETer, 
with some burnt lish, to departed ghoets. 

Each day of the festival the sunya^ees worship the son, 
pouringwaler, flowers, &c. on a clay image of the alligator, 
repeatinp: muntrus. 

The ue*vBH of Shivn is very resplendent with gems, 
pearb, corat, gold, silver, &c. Here reside numerous gods, 
giants, heavenly choristers, dancers, courtezans, and sages. 
Flowers of every season are constantly in bloam here ; whilst 
the tvHters of the heavenly Ganges glide along io parting 
streams. The seasons are uninterruptedly enjoyed ; and on 
a golden throne, adorned with jewels, sit Shivu and Doorga 
enga<red in eternal conversation. 

Brutnha. — The Brambuns, in tbeir moming and evening 
worship, repeatan incantation, containing a description of the 
imuge of Brumba ; at noon they perform an act of worship 
in honour of this god, presenting to him sometimes a aiugU 
flower ; at the time of a burnt oflering clarified butter is pre- 
sented to Brumha. In the month of Maghu, at the fall 
■ni")!!, S" S3fth«FD image of this ged is worshipped, with that 
of Shivu on his right hand, and that of Vishnoo on his left. 
This festival lasts only one day, and the three gods are, the 
next day, thrown into the river. This worship is accompaa- 
ied with songs, dances, music, &c. as at all other festivals ; 
but the worship of Brumha is most frequently celebrated by 
a number of young men of the baser sort, who defray the ex- 
pences by n subscription. — Bloody sacrifices are never offer- 
ed to Brumha. 

The heaven of Brumha is 800 miles long, 400 broad, and 
40 high. Nartidn, when attempting to describe this heaven, 
declared himself utterly incom|ietenl to the task ; that be 
could not do it in two hundred years ; that it contained in a 
superior degree all that was in the other heavens ; and that 
whatever existed in the creation of Brumha on earth, from 
the smallest insect to the largest animal, was to be found 
there. * 

Indra. — The Worship of Indru is celebrated annnallv, In 
the day time, on the 14ih of the lunar month Bhadro. 'The 
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mnal cerenonies of worship are accompanied nith siogiAg, 
mnsic, daaciog, Su:. In Bengal the greater number of those 
who keep this festival are women ; in wh(»e names the cer- 
emonies are performed by officiHtitig Bramfauns. It lasts one 
day, after which the image is thrown into the river. This 
festiviil, which is accorapaaied with the grpateet reslivities, is 
celebrated all over Bengal ; each one repeating it annually 
daring fourteen years. On the day of worship, a few bladeB 
of doorra grass are tied round the right arm of a man, and 
the left of a woman. Some persons wear this string, which 
contains fourteen knots, tor a month after the featival is over. 
Fourteen kinds of fruit, fourteen cakes, &c. must be presen- 
ted to the irai^e. This worship is performed for the pur- 
pose of procuring riches, or a house, or a son, or pleasure, or 
a residence after death in Indru's heaven. 

Indru is supposed to preside over the elements, so that in 
times of drou^t, prayers are addressed to him as the giver of 
rain. 

Indfa's heaven is thus described ; This heaven was made 
by Vishwu-kurmu, the architect of the gods. ' It is 800 miles 
in circumference, and 40 miles high ; its pillars are cnupos- 
ed of diamonds ; a)) its elevated seats, beds, &c. are of gold ; 
its palaces are also of gold. It is so ornamented with all 
kinds of precious stones, jasper, chrysolite, sapphire, emer- 
alda, be. that it exceeds in sp lea door the brightness of twelve 
suns united. It is surrounded with gardens and forest)', con- 
taining among other trees the parijatu, the fragrance of the 
(lowers of which extends SCO miles, that is, fills the whole 
heaven. In the pleasure grounds are pools of water, warm 
iu winter, and cold in summer, abounding with fish, water- 
fowl, water-lilies, &c. the landing places of which are of gold. 
All kinds of trees and flowering shrubs abound in these gar- 
dens. The winds are most refreshing, never boisterous ; and 
the heat of the snn is never oppressive. Gods, sages, the 
winds, clouds, Olravutu, (Indru's elephant,) and other celes- 
tial beings, dwell in this heaven. The inhabitants are conti- 
Dually entertained with songs, dances, music, and every spe- 
cies of mirth. Neither sickness, sorrow, nor sudden death, 
are found in these regions, nor are its inhabitants aflected 
with hanger or thirst. 

Sooryu, the sun, is worshipped daily by the Brahmins, 
when flowers, &c. are offeied, aceompanied with incanta- 
tions. 

On a Sunday, at the rising of the sun, in any month, but 
especially in the month of Magho, a number of persons. 
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cbiefly women, perform the worship of Soorya : — The sum 
is annually worshipped on the first Sunday in the month Mag- 
bu. The name of this worship is called Dhurmubhaoo, or 
Soorya-bhaoo. The ceremonies Yary in difierent places, but 
in the district of Calcutta the women appear to be the princi- 
pal actors, thou^ none are excluded ; and eren Mussulmen 
are so far Hindnoized as to join in the idolatry. " I san it 
once,'' says a friend who informed me, " thus conducted : — 
at the dawn of the morning a great number of offerings were 
carried into the open field, and placed in a row. The offer- 
ings consisted of fruits, sweet- m^ats, pigeons, aod kids. A 
small pot was placed by ench person's offering, containing 
about a pint and a half of water. A device made of water- 
plant, a species of Milliogtonia, intended to represent the aun, 
was placed on the edge of the pot, and a small twig of the 
mango-tree, with a few leaves on it, pot into it, as people in 
England keep flowers. The pot with all its appendages re- 
presented the sun perhaps as the virifier of nature. By 
each offering also was plared (what shall I call it ?) an in- 
cense-altar, or censer, called dhoonabhee. It resembled a 
chafing-dish, made of copper, and stood upon a pedestal about 
a foot long. It contained coals of 6re ; and a kind of incense 
from time to time, was thrown into it, principally the pitch 
of the salu-tree, called dhoona. Near each offering was 
placed a tamp, which was kept burning all day. The women 
also took their station near the offerings. At sun-rise they 
walked four times round the whole row of offerings, with the 
right hand towards them, and the smokiag dhoonachecs pla- 
ced on their heads : after which they resumed their stations 
again, where they continued in an erect posture, fasting the 
whole day, occasionally throwing a little incense into the 
dhoonachee.' Towards evening the Brambun who attended 
the ceremony threw the pigeons op into the air ; which, be- 
ing young, could not Hy.too far, and were scrambled for and 
carried away by the crowd. The officiating bramhun per- 
forated the ears of the kids with a needle ; al^er which they 
were seized by the lirst person who touched them. About 
sun-set (he officers again took up the smoking dhoonachees, 
and made three circuits round the rows of offerings. After 
this the offerings and lighted lamps were taken away by 
their respective owners, who threw the lamps into a pool of 

Gunesftw.— At the full moon in the monlh Maghu, some 
persons make or buy a clay image, and perform (he worship 
of Guneshu ; when the officiating Brainhun performs the 
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ceremoDies commoD in the Hiocloo worship, presentiag of- 
fehaga to the idol. This god ia also worahipped at coosider- 
able length at the xoromencemeDt of a wedding, as well as 
when the bride is presented to the bridegroom. Great num- 
bers, eapecialljf from the western and southern provioce*, 
celebrate the worship of Gnueshu on the 4lh of the new moon 
in Bhadru, when several individuals in each pkce subscribe 
and defray the expense. Many persons keep in their houses 
a small metal image of Gunesha, place il by the side of the 
•balgramu, and worship it detily. At other times a burnt of- 
fering of clarified butter is presented lo this idol. Stone im- 
ages of Guneshu are worshipped daily in the temples by the 
sides of tbe Ganges, at Benares. 

Varoonu. — Varoonu's name is repeated daily in the wor- 
ship of the BrambiiDS ; but his image isnever made for wor- 
ship, nor has he any public festival or temple in Bengal. He 
is worshipped, however, as one of the guardian deities of the 
earth, and also by those who farm the hkes in Bengal, before 
they go out a fiihing : and in times of drought people repeat 
his name to obtain rain. 

The heaven of this god, called Vuroonu-loku, is 800 miles 
in circumference, aud was formed by Vishwukorma, the di- 
rine architect. In the centre is a grand canal of pure water. 
Vuroonu, and his queen Varoonee, sit on a throne of dia- 
monds ; and around them the court, among whom are Snmoo- 
dru, GuDga, and other river gods and goddesses* ; tbe twelve 
Adityus, and other deities ; the hydras; Oiravutu ; the doit- 
yus; the danuvns, ice. The pleasures of this heaven consist 
in the gratification of the senses, as in the heavens of Indm 
and others. There does not seem to be a vestige of any thing 
here, but what would exactly meet the wishes of a libertine. 

Yamu. — On the first of the month Kartiku, a curious cere- 
mony takes place in every part of Bengal : — the unmarried 
girls of each bouse engage a near relation to dig a small pit 
near the front of the house, at tbe four corners of which they 
sow rice, or barley, or wheat, and plant some stalks of tbe 
plantain or other tree ; they also plant other branches in tfa« 
midst of the pit. The place being thus prepared, every 
morning, for a month, the*e girls, after putting on clesin ap- 
parel, and sprinkling their heads with the water of tbe Gan- 
ges to purify themselves, present flowers, &c. to Tumu, by the 
aide ofthis small pit, repeating an incantation. Each day they 

:e included goia of wells, pools, lakes, ba- 
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.put a lingle koaroe into im earthen pot, nnd at the end of the 
ceremony, present the thirty kourees to the person who dog 
tbe pit. They perrorm this ceremooy to procure from Yn- 
inu either hufbaadE, or bods, or happiness, and also that they 
may escnpe punishment afler death. 

The heaven of this god is 8U0 miles in rircumfereoce. 
From heoce are eicluded the fear of enemies, and sorrow 
both of bodj' and mind ; the climate is mild and eatubrieus ; 
and each one is rewarded in kind, according to his works : 
thus he, who has giren away much on earth, receives a far. 
greater quantity of the same ihings in heaven : he who baa 
not been liberal, will have other kinds of bappineas, nnd will 
see food, houses, lands, Sic. but will receive notfaiog. Alt 
kinds of escellent food are here heaped up into mountains. 
To this heaven have been rnised a great nnmber of Hiadoft 
kings, whose names are given in the Muhabharulu. Tbe 
pleasures of this heaven are like ihose of Indru-pooru : tbe 
•eases are satiated with graliScalions as groea as the writer of 
this pooraou, the licentious Vyasu could make them. 

We shall close these descriptions of Hindoo worship, by 
the following account of tbe ceremonies performed at the 
worship of tbe goddess Doorga, the roost popular of all the 
annual feasts held in Bengal. 

On the 91b day of the decrease of the moon, this festival 
begins, when the ceremony called sunkulpu is performed, by 
the ofiiciating Bramhun's taking into bis joined bands a metal 
kosha, (which contains water, flowers, fruits, sesamum, rice, 
and a blade of koshu grass,) reading an incantation, and pro- 
mising that on (be succeeding days such a person will perform 
tbe worship of Doorga. Afler this, Doorga is worshipped 
before a pan of water with the accustomed formularies. 

On the loth, 11th, ISth, I3th, 14th, and ]5Ih days of the 
moon, the same ceremonies are performed before the pas of 
water, and, with some trifling variations in tbe offerings, con- 
tinued to the 16th, ITtb, liilh, I9th, and SOth. 

On the Slst day of the moon, at the close of the worship, 
what is called udbivasu is performed. This also is a prelimi- 
nary ceremony, and consists in taking rice, fruits, &c. Rod 
touchiog with them a pan of water, and aflerwards tbe fore- 
bead of the image, at intervals repeating incantations. 

Co the S3d, early in the morning, the officiating Bramhun 
consecrates the image, placing it on the spot prepared for it 
in the temple, and repealing the proper formulas. Af^ertbis 
tbe principal ceremonies before tbe image begin. First, (he 
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busioesB of giving ejfea and life to the images U performed ; 
when ihey become objects of worship. In this curious cere- 
mony, the officialiog Bramhun touciies with the two lore fin- 
gers of his right hand the breast, the two cheeks, the eyes, 
end the forehead of the irange. Wheo he touches these pla- 
ces, he says, ' Let the soul of Doorga long continue in happi- 
ness in this image.' After this, he takes a leaf of (he ritwu 
tree, rubs it with clarified butter, aod holds it over a burQiug 
lamp till it be covered with so«t ; of which betakes a little 
OQ the stalk of another vilwu leaf, and touches the eyes, fill- 
ing up with the soot a small white place left in the pupil of 
the eye. 

The worship of Gancshu and other gods is now performed ; 
then that of the demi -goddesses, the comphDioos of Doorga in 
her wars, who are represented by the dots of paint on the 
canopy which covers the image of the goddess. The offering! 
presented to them consist of very small slices of plantains, on 
each of which are stack two or three grains of rice, tc Then 
follows the worship of other images set up with that of Door- 
ga ; to which succeeds the principal worship, that of Dooi^. 
First, the officiating Bramban performs dhyanu ; in which, 
sitting before the image, he closes bis eyes, and repeats the 
proper formulas, meditating on the form of the goddess, and 
repeating to himself, ' I present to the goddess all these flow* 
ers, fruits, Ice. (here he goes over all the offerings ;) 1 slar 
all these aniinals,' &c. He then calls the goddess, saying, ' O 
goddess, come here^come here ; stay here, stay here. Take 
op thine abode here, and receive my worship.' The priest 
next places before the image a small sqnare piece of gold or 
silver, for the goddess to sit upon, and asks if she has arrived 
happily : adding the answer himself, ' Very happily.' After 
this, water far washing the fe«t is offered, by taking it with a 
spoon from one vessel, and pouring it out into another, while 
the incantation is repeated. Teo or fifteen blades of doorvn 
grass, a yuvu flower, sandal powder, rice, ii-c. are then offer' 
ed with an incantation, and laid at the feet of Dooi^. Next 
follows water to wash the mouth ; curds, sugar, and a lighted 
lamp. Then water to wash the mouth, and to bathe ; then 
cloth or garments ; then jewels, or ornaments for the feet, 
arms, fiogen, nose, ears, &c. with sandal wood, and red or 
white lead ; then flowers of different kinds, one at a time, 
with a separate incantation for each flower ; also a vilwu leaf, 
with some powder of sandal wood put upon it. Then are of- 
fered thrice snccflBtipely two bandfula 6f flowers of dJfferArt 
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kinds ; ftnerwanls incenie, a lighted lamp, and mvatofferiDgi. 
At the close, the Bramhun walks round the image seven 
times, repeating forms of petition and praise. 

Now the bloody •acrifices aro offered. If the aoimal be a 
■heep or a goat, Bsifl always the case od the first day, the offi- 
ciating Bramhun, after bathing it either in the river or in the 
house, puts his left hand on its forehead, marks its horns and 
forehead with red lead, and reads an incantation, in which fae 
offers it up to the goddess thus : ' O goddess, 1 sacrifice this 
foat to thee, that I may live in thy heaven to the end often 
years.' He then reads an incantation ia its ear, and pots Bow 
ers, and sprinkles water, on its head. The ioslrumenl by 
which the animal is killed, is consecrated by placiag upon it 
flowers, red lead, iic. and writing on it the incantation which 
ia given to the disciples of Doorga. The ofliciatiog Bramhun 
next pots tbe instromeot of death on the neck of the animal, 
and, after presenting him with a flower as ableseing, then into 
the hand of the person appointed to slay the animal, who u 
generally the blacksmith, but sometimes a Biamhuo. The 
assistants put tbe goal's neck into an upright post, excavated 
at the lop so as ta admit the neck between its two sides ; the 
' body remaining on one side of the post, and the head on the 
other. An earthen vessel coataiiiing a plantain is placed up- 
on a plantain leaf; after which the blacksmith cuts off tbe 
head at one blow, and another person holds up the body, and ■ 
drains out the blood npon the plantain in the basin. If the 
person who performs the sacrifice does not intend to offer the 
flesh to Doorga, tbe slayer cots only a small morsel from the 
neck, and puis it on the plantain ; when some one carries 
it, anil the head, and places them before the image, patting 
on the head a lighted tamp. After all the animals have been 
thns killed, and some of the flesh end tbe heads carried before 
the image, the officiating bramhun repeats certain prayers o- 
ver these offerings, and preaeols them to the goddess, with the 
blood which fell on the plantains : then, taking the blood from 
the basin, be puts it on a plantain leaf, and cuts it into four 
parts, presenting it to the foar goddesses who attend npon 
Doorga. 

Offerings of rice, plantains, sugar, sweetmeats, sour milk, 
curds, pxAee. of diffarent sorts, lime, frnits, &c. are next pre- 
sented will) prayers. Now the names of Doorga are repeated 
by the priest, who afterwards presents camphorated water to 
the goddess ; then betie-nnt, limes, spices, &c. made into 
what is called pann. After repeating a nnmber of forms of 
praise, this part of the service closes with the prostration of 
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the officiating brnmban before the idol. Nest, food is pre- 
sented witli man; prajera to the goddes* ; nhichfood consists 
ofnhal is called khecharae, fried fruits, fried 6sh and flesh, 
&<:. About four in the aftemooo, large quantities of food are 
preseDted to the goddess; araonget nhich are, prepared greens 
of three or four kinds ; prepared peai of three or ibur kinds; 
fried fruits, sweet potatoes, &0. fried fish, with fmits of four 
or five different sorts ; the flesh of sheep ai id goats, stewed 
in two or three w»j9 j preparations of tamarinds, two or three 
aorta ; nee boiled in milk, twe or three sorts ; fifteen or six- 
teen sorts of sweetmeats, &c. all which are offered with sep- 
arate prayers ; afler which water, betle, &c. are presented. 

The bramhuns are entertained either with sfreetmeats, or 
prepared food, by the person at whose house the worship is 
performed: someof them are expressly invited, and others 
attend toeee the ceremonies. The food which has been pre- 
sented to the goddess, being considered almost as ambrosia^ 
is given to the guests witb a sparing hand ; some of nbom 
(mothers) beg to take a morsel home to cure their children, 
or relatives, of diseases. Food is aho sent to the neighbours, 
and persons of inferior cast carry away great quantities. 

Id the evening, the officiating bramhun waves a brass can- 
dlestick, or lamp with five lights, before the goddess, repeat- 
ing incantations ; afterwardsashell with water in it, and then 
a piece of cloth. At night, the temple is lighted up, and, 
about eight o'clock, unleavened hre:id, butter, fruits, sweet- 
meats, curds, milk, &c. are presented to the goddess. At 
midnight some persons repeat the worship ; but in this case 
the offerings are few, and there are no bloody sacrifices. 

After the worship of the day, many rich men engage a num- 
ber of prostitutes, richly dressed and almost covered with or- 
naments, to dance and sing before the idol. The songs are 
exceedingly obscene j the dances highly indecent ; and the 
dress of the diincing women DO less so ; tbeir clothing being 
80 fine as scarcely to deserve the name of a covering. The 
tresses of some are thrown loose, hanging down to the waist. 
During the dances, the doors areshut to keep out the crowd, 
as well as Enropeans, who are carefiilly excluded. Six, sev- 
en, or eight women thus dance together, assisted by music, 
for abonl four hours. Rich spectators, when remarkably 
pleased with apart of the song, throw to the singer as much 
as four, eight, or sixteen roopees ; besides which, those who 
engage these vi'omeo make them presents of garments, and of 
considerable sums of money. The sons of the rich natives 
«re highly pleased with these dances. 
Gi 
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Od the second day, the iTSTBhipBodaacrifices ueDoacfathe 
■ume as on the firgt, eicept that the bathiog of the goddesi, 
called the gi-eat auanu, is attended nith more cerenionies. In 
tbia ceremoDj the priest firat briogi some earth snid to bare 
been thrown up by the teeth of a nild bog, and, mixing it vritb 
water, presents it with prayers to the goddess, to be used as 
soap. Then, in succession, earth frooi before the door of the 
king, or lord ufthe soil ; from belore that of a conilezan -, 
from the side of the Ganges ; earth raised by ants ; and, last- 
ly, earth from any river side, not the Ganges is presented 
with the same ceremonies. After this, turmeric, fruits, and 
spices ; the water of the cocoa nut, and of the watermelon ; 
the juice of the sugar cane ; honRy,claritied butter, sour milk, 
milk, cow's urine, cowduDg, sugar, treacle, and different sorts 
«f oil, are presented in succeesioo, vrith the necessary formu- 
las. While tht officiating Bramhuo in going through these 
ceremonies, be resolves in his mind that he is making these 
|^f\s to assist the goddess in bathing. Al the close, he presents 
some water of the Gauges, and after this, the water of four 
seits ; or, if unable to obtain this, the water of the Ganges 
again, and then the water of some other river. The bathing 
ceremonies are closed by a present of cinth for the loins. In 
the evenings, or else in the night, according to the conjuactioo 
of the stars, worship is again performed, in which only one 
bloody sacrifice is offered ; and in some cases none. Widows 
fast on this day, particularly a widow with children; the lat* 
ter deriving great benefits from the meritorious actions of the 
mother. 

On the third day, the goddess is worshipped only once, but 
the offerings and sacrifices are many ; buffaloes are offered 
flnly on this day. A respectable native once told me that 
he had seen one hundred and eight buffaloes sacrificed by 
•ne Hindoo at this festival : the number slain in the whole 
country must therefore he very great. Formerly some of the 
Hindoo kings killed a thousand animals on these occasions. 
The males only are sacrificed ; and they are in general youne 
and tame, costing from five to sixteen roopees each. None 
of the Hindoos eat the sacrificed buffaloes, except the shoe- 
makers. Each animal is bathed before it i» slain ; afterwhicb 
the officiating brambon puts red lead on its horns, and, with ■ 
red string, ties a piece of wool smeared with red lead on the 
lore part of the breast : be also pals a piece of cloth covered 
•ver with turmeric onhisback.and a necklace ofvilwu leaves 
on his neck, repeating prayers during these actions. The cer- 
wftoi^ofeQUin^offthe heads oflhebuflWo*, and presenting 
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them tn the goddess, is similar to those sdreadj described re- 
■pectiDg the sacrifice of goats and sheep. 

Alter tlie beasts are all ijlata, the multitude, ricb aed poor, 
daub their bodies all ovei' nith the mud foruied with the blood 
nhich hiis collected nbere the HDimals are slaio, and dance 
like furies on the spot ; after ivhich they go into the street, 
daociog and singing indecent songs, and visit those houses 
where images of the goddess have been set up. 

Althe close of the whole, the ofBciating bramhua presents 
n burnt offering, and gives to the goddess a sam of money, 
commooly about four rbopees : some indeed give one hun- 
dred, and others as many as a thousand roopees ; ivhich they 
at length return into the bands efthe officiating bramhitn. 

[Such are the gods and the worship paid to ihem, of the Hin- 
doo Pantheon ; and such, to use the language of Di'. Ward, 
is the deplorable state into which the mind continues to sink, 
afler it has once renounced the doctrine of the unity of Gad ! 
Neither ii the worship paid to these wretched deities of a 
more pure or dignified character. The BHCchiinnts of the 
sncieuts were not so licentious as the rites oftbe Hindoo reli- 
gion. These pages must not, however, be polluted by a reci- 
tal of the shocking indecencies practised on those occasion*. 
One or two inetaDces more, from other writers, of the cruel- 
ties of these eastern modes of concilialiDg their deities may 
be noticed ; together with some account of the four chief 
sects, or tribes into which they are divided. Forbes, Mrs. 
Graham, and other writers, besides Dr. Ward, have described 
these at some length. From these authors we learr^, that the 
Hindoos have, from all antiijuily, been divided into four great 
tribes, each of which comprehends a variety of inferior casts. 

The first, and most noble tribe, are the Braoihuns.who are 
the priesthood. They are not excluded from government, 
trade, or agricultore, thoagfa they are strictly prohibited from 
all menial offices. They derive their name from Brnmha, 
who they allegoricatly say, produced the Brahmins from his 
bead, when he created the world. 

The second in order is the Siltri tribe, who, according to 
their original constitution, ought to be all military men ; be- 
- cause Brnmba is said to hare produced them from his heart, 
as an emblem of that courage which warriors should possess. 

The name of Beise is given to the third tribe. These are 
for the mmt part merchants, bankers, and shop keepers, and 
are said to have sprnng from the belly of Bramha, the word 
Beiah signifying a provider or uonrisher. 

The fourth tribe is that of Sadder, who are menial ser- 
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vants, incapable of railing tbemset* ea to any laperior rank ; 
tbey are Bupposed to have sprang from the feet of Btamfaa. 

If any one of tbe four Iribea be eicotnmuDioateil, he and iiia 
posterity are for ever shut out from the society of ererj per- 
son iu the oatioo, escepticg that of the HaricaMs, who are 
held in otter detestation by the other tribes, and are employ- 
ed only in the meaoest and vile«t offices. This circnin»tance 
renders escommuoication so dreadful, that any Hindoo will 
■offer torture, and even death, rather than deviate from one 
article of his faith. 

The devotion of the Hindoos to th< Supreme Bein^, and 
the inferior deities, conaiats in a regular attendiince at the 
donels, or temples, especially at (be solemn festivals ; in per- 
forming particular religious ceremonies in their own houses : 
in prayers, ablutions, fastings, and penances ; but especially 
in oblations, which consist chiefly of spices, incense, rice, 
fruits, and flowera ; and, although they have been in fonner 
times accused of ofieringhumanaacrificea, theynow, assome 
assert, rery rarely shedeveti the blood of an animal ia their 
religious services. 

Fakeert. — The fakeers, or y ogees, of the Seoassee tribe, are 
a set of mendicant philosophers, who travel all ever Hindoos- 
tun, and live on the charity of tbe other casts of Hindoos.— 
They are generally entirely nake^, most ofthem robust, 
handsome men : ihey admit proselytes from the other tribes, 
especially youth of bright parts, and take great paios to ia- 
uraclthem in their mysteries. These ^ymnosophists often 
unite in lai^e armed bodies, and perform pilgrimages to tbe 
sacred rivers and celebrated temples ; but they are more like 
an army marching through a province, than an assembly of 
saints in procession to a temple ; and otlen lay the countries 
Ibrough which they pass onder contribution. 

Many yo^ees. and similar professors, are devotees of the 
strictest order, carrying their superstition and enthusiasm far 
beyond any thing ne are acquainted with in Europe : even 
the austerities of La Trappe are light in comparison with 
the voluntary penances of these philosophers ; they reside 
in holes and caves, or remain under the banian trees near the 
(emple. They imagine the etpiation of their own sins, and 
sometimes those nfothers, cosMsts in the must tigorcns pe- 
nances and mortificatinns. Some of them enter into a solemn 
vow to continue for life in one unvaried posture ; others nn- 
dertake to carry a cumbrous load, or drag a heavy chain ;— 
some crawl on their hiinds and knees for years, around an ex- 
tensive empire ; and others roll their bodies on the earth, 
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from tbe shores of the Indm (o the hsaka of the Ganges, naS . 
in Ihat bumiliatiog postare, collect money to enable them 
either to buitd a temple, to dig a nelt, or to atone for aome 
particular sin. Some swing during their whole life, in this 
torrid clime before a slow fire ; others suspend themselves, 
with their head downwards, for a certain time over the fierc- 
est flames. 

The engraTing exhibits the position of a Hindoo Fakeer 
who has lived near Calcutta. This man baa held bis arms 
apwarde till all circulatioB has ceased ; his nails hare grows 
into long claws, and his arms have withered and become dead 
and stiff, so that thej can not be removed from the position. 
He sits with his legs crossed and placed under him till thej 
also have become almost neeless. In this sitoation be ii 
brought oaM^ilyandplaced on bisseaf.whicb is covered with 
a leopard skin, his back being supported with a cushion, 
aad thus is he exhibited by the side of a public road. The 
aatives crowd round this Fakeer, (or Mendicaot Devotee) 
and thinking him a most holy man and a wonderful favorite of 
their gods, they respect him with fear and reverence. Some 
of these Fakeers make vows to continue all their life time in 
one posture, and keep it effecltially. Others never lie down; 
but continue in a standing posture tOl their lives, supported 
only by a stick or rope ander their arm pits: some mangle 
their bodies with scoarges and knives. They look upon 
themselves to have cnoquered every passion and triumphed 
over the world. It has been thought that they submitted to 
these sufferings to obtain the pardon of their sins, bnt their 
chief object undoubtedly is to obtain some favour from the 
gods, and to excite the wonder end veneration of tbe ignorant 
Heathen. They hope by these tortures eventnnlly to become 
great men and Kings npon the earth. They conceive their 
own merit to be so ^eat that they can compel tbcir gods to 
grant Ibem their wishes, and the common people are tbor- 
oughly persuaded of their virtue and innocence. Slill these 
Fakeers are accused of committing the most enormous crimes 
in private. 

These tortures are sometimes nodergone as proxies on be- 
half of richer penons, the devotee thus lets oat his sufferings 
to hire, in order thereby to procure, as is imagined, some be- 
nefit to a richer neigbboar who wonld rather part with his 
money than his ease. 

Other Fanatiet. — A let of very extraordinary Hindoo fan- 
atics are to be met with in various parts ol the country :— 
particalar Tillages are appropriated for the ceremony of 
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swiDging, where the swii^rs aesemble at Itated si 
the centre of an area, satrounded by numerous Bpeclaton, is 
erected a pole, from tweot)' to thirty feet in height, on vrfaich 
is placed ft long horizontal beam, ivilfa a rope run over b 
pulty at tile estremily ; to this rope they fix an iron hook, 
which being drawn through the integuments of the devoted 
■winger, he is suspended aloft in the air, amidst the acclam- 
ationi of the multitode ; the longer he is capable of this 
painful exertioD, nnd the mora violcDtly he swings himself 
round, the grenter the merit : from the fleih ^viag way, the 
performer sometimes falls from this towering height, and 
breaks a limb ; if he escapee that accident, from the usual tem- 
peraace of the Hiodoos, the wound soon heals : — this 
penance is geDerally voluntary, in performance of a religious 
TOW, orinSicted for the expiatioo of Bias com^itled, either 
by himself, or some of bis family. It will be seen how exact- 
ly this account agrees with the instances before giren from 
Dr. Ward. 

The PooUaks and Parian. — The degraded Pooleaba ere 
an abject and Qofortunate race, who, by cruel laws aod ty- 
rannical customs, ere reduced to a wretched state; wbilt 
the monkeys are adored as sylvaa deities, Etod Id some parti 
of Ualabar, have temples and daily sacrifices. I have often, 
says Forbes, lamented the treatment of the poor Pooleabe, 
and the cruel difference made by human laws between them 
and the pampered Brabmins. Banished from society, they 
bave neither houses norlands, but retire to solitary places, 
hide themselves in ditches, and climb into umbrageoui trees 
fbr shelter; they arc not permitted to brenlbe the same air 
with the other castes, nor to travel on a peblic road : if by 
accident they should be there, and perceive a Brahmin or 
Nair at a distance, tbey must instantly make a loud howling, 
lo warn him from approaching nntil they have retired, or 
climbed up the nearest tree. If a Nair nccideotly meets a 
Pooleah on the highway, he cuts him down with as little cer- 
emony as others destroy a noxious animal ; even the lowest 
of other castes will have no commuDication with a. Pooleah. 
Hunger sometimes compels them to approach (he villages to 
exchange baskets, fruit, or sncfa commodities as they may 
have for a little grain, having called aloud to the peasants, 
they tell their wants, leave their barter on the ground, aad 
retiring to a distance, trust to thehouesty of the villagers, to 
place a measure of corn equal in value to the barter which 
the Pooleahs afterwards take away. Constant poverty and 
accnnwlated misery have entirely debased (be haman for™. 
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aai given a squalid aod gavage appearance to these nnhappj 
beings. 

Yet, debased and oppressed as the Pooleahs are, there eX' 
ists tbroughoDt Indiii a caste called PariHrs, still more abject 
and wretched. If e Pooleah, by any eccident, louchea a 
Pariar, he muBt perform a variety of ceremonies, and go 
throogh mdny ablutions, before he can be cleaosed from the 
impurity. With euch ideas of defilement, no marriages are 
contracted betireeu the Pooleahs aod Psriars, nor do they eat 
together, (hough the only difference in their epicurean ban- 
qaet is, that Ibe Pooleahs eat of all animal food, except beef, 
and sometimes of Ibat which dies of itself; the Pariars not 
only feast upon the desd carcases, but eat beef and carrion 
of every kind. The Brahmins ofiUalabar have thought pro- 
per to place CbriBtians in the same rank with the Pariars. 

Burning of a Widow. — The following account of the boro- 
iog of a Gentoo womaD, on the funeral pile of her deceased 
hnsbaod, is taken from the Voyages of Stavorinus, who was 
an eye-witness to the ceremony. " We fsnnd." says M. Sta- 
TorinuB, " the body of the deceased lying upon a couch, cov- 
ered with a piece of white cotton, and strewed with betel- 
leaves. The woman, who was to bethe victim, aat upon the 
GODcb, wilb her face turned to that of the deceased. She 
was richly adorned, end held a little green branch in her right 
band, with which she drove away the flies from the body. 
She seemed like one buried in the most profound meditation, 
yet betrayed no signs of fear. Many of her relations attend- 
ed upon her, who, at staled intervals, struck up varioos kinds 
•f music. 

" The pile was made by driving green bamboo stakes into 
the earth, between which was first laid fire-wood, very dry 
aod combustible ; upon Ibis was put a quantity of dry straw, 
or reeds, besmeared with grease : this was done alternately, 
till the pile was five feet in beight, and the whole was then 
itrewed with rosin finely powdered. — A white cotton sheet, 
which bad been washed in the Ganges, was then spread over 
the pile, and the whole was ready for the receptiou of the 
Tictim. 

" The widow was now admonished by a priest, that it wag 
time to bei;in the rites. She was then surrounded by women, 
who offered her betel, and besought her to supplicate favours 
for them when she joined her hnsband in the presence of 
Ram, or their highest god ; and above all, that she would sa- 
lute their deceased friends, whon she might meet in the ce- 
lemla) mansions. 
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" In the intu time, the body of the hmbaiut ms tMktm 
aad washed in the river. The woman wai also led to (he 
Ganges for nblation, where she divetted herself of all her or- 
nameoli. Her head ww covered with a piece of silk, and a 
cloth WMtied roond her body, in which the priests put some 
parched rice. 

" She then took a brewell of her friends, and waa condac- 
led by two of her female relntioos to the pile. When she 
came to it, abe scattered flowers and parched rice upon the 
spectatore, and pnt some into the month of the corpse. Two 
priests next led her three times ronnd it, while ^he threw 
rice among the by-staaders, who gathered it ap with great 
eagerness. The last time she went rouad, she placed a little 
earthen burning lamp to each of the four corners of the pile, 
then laid herself down on the right side, next to the body, 
which she embraced with both bar arms, a piece of white 
cotton was spread over them both, they were bound together 
with two easy bandages^ and a quantity of fire-wood, straw, 
and rosio, was laid upon them. In the last place, her nearest 
relation, to whom, on the banks of the river, she had given 
her nose-jewels, came with a baraiog torch, and set the straw 
on fire, and in a moment the whole was in a flame. The 
noise of the drums, and the shouts of the spectators, were 
■uch. that the shrieks of the unfortDoate womao, if she uttered 
aoy, could not have been heard. 

From an official document it appears, that in the year 1315, 
between 400 and 600 widows, of the province of Bengal, had 
Tolantarily sacrificed themselves on the funeral piles of th«ir 
busbauds ; in 1816, upwards of 600 ; and in 1817, 706. 

Buryingalive. — The' cremation of Hindoo widows with the 
bodies of their deceased husbands is now no longer doubted ; 
but it in more difficult to betieve, that men in the prime of 
life, and surrounded by every bletsing, should voluotHrily de- 
sire to immolate themselves to their deities, and be buried 
alive ; it is no uncommon sacrifice among the tribe of Oo- 
sannees, and other Hindoo davotees. " A short time before 
I took charge of Dhnboy," says Forbes, "a young man in- 
sisted on being interred alive near the temple at the Gate of 
Dinmoatls ; and soon afterwards another performed the same 
sacrilice, about half a mile without the Eniiilish districts, be- 
cause I refuseil him permission to do it in his native village ; 
forneither is this self immolalion, the cremation of women, 
nor any other act of suicide allowed within the Compaay'i 
territories. Tbese solemn sacrifices are always performed 
in the presence of many witnesses, and during the celebrs- 
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lion of Tarious religious rites and Geremouies by the Brah- 
mins." 

Oa such a sacrifice beiog aoBOUDced, a large crowd assem- 
ble ; a round pit is dug, of a depth sufficient for a man to 
stand upright, into which the self-devoted victim descends, 
and the earth is gradually thrown on, until it entirely covers 
him. A tomb of solid-inasoDiy is immediately erected over 
his head, and solemn rites and flowery offerings are perform- 
ed at stated periods, in memory of a saint, who is supposed to 
have rendered an acceptable sacrifice to the destructive 
power, OT some other deity in the Hindoo mythology. 

The practice ofdestroying infants is very common in India, 
particularly amongst the inhabitaotsof Orissa, and of the eas- 
tern parts of Beogal, where they frequently offer their chil- 
dren to the goddess Gunga. Mr. Ward relates the following 
■hocking custom as prevaJent principally in the northern dis- 
trict of Bengal : — 

If an infant refuse the mother's hreast, and decline in 
health, it is said to be under the influence of some malignant 
Spirit. Soch a child is sometimes put into a basket, and hung 
Dp in a tree where Ibis evil spirit is supposed to reside. It 
is generally destroyed by ante, or birds of prey ; but some- 
times perishes by neglect, though fed and clothed daily. If 
it should not be dead at the expiration of three days, the 
mother receives it home again, and nurses it ; but this seldom 
bappens. The late Mr. Thomas, a missioaary, once saved 
and restored to its mother, an infant which had fallen out of a 
basket, atBbolabatu, near Malda, at the moment a jackal was 
running away with it. As this gentleman and Mr. Carey 
were afterwards passing under the same tree, they found a 
basket hanging in the branches, containing the skeleton of 
another infant, which had been devoured by ants. The cus- 
tom i^ unknown in many places ; but it is to be feared, is too 
common in others. 

In the north western parts of Hindoost'hana, the horrid 
practico of 9acri6cing female children as soon as bora, has 
been known from time immemorial. The Hindoos ascribe 
this custom to a prophecy delivered by a Bramhun to Dwee- 
pusinghu, a raju-pootu king, that his race would lose the 
sovereignty through one of his femal^ posterity. Another 
opinion ia, that this shocking practice ha arisen out of the law 
of marriage, which obliges the bride's father to pay almost 
divine honours to the bridegroom ; hence persons of high 
cast, unwilling thus to humble themselves for the sake of a 
daughter, destroy the infant. In the Punjab, and neighhonriDg 
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rfiairicts, to agnat eiteol, a cast of Silkbs, and (he rajn<pcwtiii, 
as well iu many oftheBnunhuna.aDi] other casts, mardei their 
female children ai sooD as boro. Dr. Ward made particular 
inquiry ioto the eiteat of these mtirdere ; but as the crime ia 
lierpetrated in secret, was not able to procure very exact in- 
formation. A gentlemao, whose information on Indian cus- 
toms is very correct, informed him (hat this practice was, if it 
is not at present, uaiversat amon^ all the raju-poots, who, he 
supposed, destroy all their daughters ; he expressed his fears, 
(bat, notwithstanding theirpromi^es to the Government of Bom- 
bay, made in consequence of the very benevolent eiertioos 
of Mr. Dancan, the practice is almost generally coDlinued. 

But perhaps the moat deBtructive practice observed by 
these wretched f-inalicB, is that of dying under the wheels of 
Jngn'inoat'hu's* car. Dr. Ward observes, that amongst the 
immense multitudes assembled at the dmning of this car, are 
Dombers xfflicted with diseases, and others involved in worldly 
troubles, or worn out with age and neglect. It often happens 
that such persons, a^er offering; up a prayer to the idol, that 
they may obtain happiness or riches in the next birth, cast 
themselves under the wheels of the car, and arc instantly 
crushed to death. Great numbers of these cars are to be 
seen in Bengal ; and every year, in some place or other, per* 
ions thus destroy themselves. At Jugunnat'hu, in Orissa, 
several perish annually. Many are accidentally thrown down 
by the pressure of the crowd, and are crushed to death. 
The victims who devote themselves to death in these fonos 
have an entire confiilence Ihiit (hey shall, by this meritoriom 
act of self murder, attain ifi happiness. 

We mast pass over many other cruel and absurd ceremonies 
of the Hindoo mythology, or barely mention them : — Human 
sacrifices ; sacrifices of bulls, horses, asses, burnt and bloody 
sncritices of various binds ; ridiculous vows, extreme fasting j 
incessant repetition of the name of some god ; hanging lamps 
in the air ; sitting on dead bodies ; ceremonies for removing, 
subduing, and destroying enemies ; voluntary suicides, drowQ* 
iiig in the Ganges i persons casting themselves from precipi' 
ces. hangrnif by hooks fristeocd in their sides ; ascetics sufifer- 
ing themselves to be devoured by wild beasts in the forest; ; 
perishing in cold remons, iic. all of which are related with 
great feeling and minnteness by Dr. Ward, who gives the fol- 
lowing ralcnlniion relative to the number of Hindoos who an- 
nually perish, the victims of siblind and cruel superstition. 

* f."his Dame is wrillen differenllj by different writen. The one 
''est Known in thig cauntrj is Jucgernaat. 
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Widows burnt alive on th« funeral pile, in HindooBf- 

haDU, - . . . . 5000 

Pilgrim!) perishing on the roadi and at sacred pinces,* 400* 
Persons drowning themseWes in the Ganges, or buried 

OP burnt aliye .... 500 

Children immolHted, including the daughters of the ra- 

JK-pootuB .... 50« 

Sick persons whoea death is hastened on the banks of 

IheGangest .... 600 



Total, 10,600 



Id addition to what has already been stated relati re to the 

speculative theories of the Hindoo Mythotogj, we may add 

' some account of their more practical and obvious doctrines.] 

* " Bwidruck, in Oruia, May 30lh, 1806. We know that we are 
approaching Juggernaut (and yet we are more than fifty miles from 
it) by the human bonea which we hare seen for some days strewed 
by the way. At this place we hate been joined by Bereral lar^ 
faodies of pilgrims, perhaps SOOO in number, who have come from 
various partsof Northern India. Some old persons are among them, 
. who wish to die at Jugfgernaut. Numbers of pilgrimsdie on the 
road; and their bodies generally remain unburied. On a plain, 
by the river, near the pilgrims' caravansera at this place, there are 
more than a hundred skulls. The dogs.jackaUa, and vultures aeom 
to live here on human prey. 

' Jaggetnaut, I4lh June. I have seen Juggernaut. The scene at 
Buddruck i> but the ventibule to juggeruaut. No record of an- 
cient or modern history can give, 1 think, an adequate idea of this 
valley of death ; il mav be truly compared to the 'valley of Hin- 
nam.' I have also visited the sand plains bj the sea, io some pla- 
ce> wbjteued with the hones of the pilgTimB ; and another place, a 
little way out of the town, called by the English ' the Golgotha,' 
where the dead bodies are QRually cast forth, and where dogs and 
VQlturesare ererseen. 

^ Jti^gemata. ZUt June. I have heheid another distreaslog scene 
this moruiusat the place of skulls; a poor woman lying dead or 
nearly dead, and her two children by her, looking at (he doga and 
vultures which were near. The people passed bj' without noticing 
the childreu. I asked them where was their home. They said Ibej 
' had no home but where their mother was.' O, there is no pity at 
JoffKernaut ! no tenderoessofheart inMol*ch^akiDgdom.'<-~£uc&> 
onan'« Reiearchet in India. 

A person who has lived several years near the temple of Jugun- 
nat'ho, in Orissa,in a letter to Dr. Ward.saya, 'I cannot pronounce 
rn the numbers who actually perish at Jugunnal'hu, and on their 
way thither: in some years they do not amount to more than two 
hundred perhaps ; but in others they may exceed 2000.' 

t ^gentleman, whose opinion is ofgreat weight, >ays, 'I believe 
Ibis estimate is far below the truth.' 

r,.;--<iv,Go(><^[c 
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Tbe prece4iiiK snDnnary from p^ 76, is taken from tb« ac- 
eontit of Dr. Ward aiid other writers. We now returo to oar 
abridgmeDt. 

Of the Tranimigration ofSovit.- — Alter death, the peTBonis 
conveyed bj tbe mesBengers of Yumu through the air to the 
place ofjadgment. Atler receiving bi« sentence, he wanders 
about the earth for twelve months, as an aerial being or ghost: 
and then takes a bodj snited to bis future condition, whether 
beascend to the gods, or suffer in a new body, or be hurled 
into some hell : this is the doctrine of several Pooranus. — 
Others maintain that immediately after death and judgment, 
the person saffera the pains of hell, and removes his nin by 
■ufiering ; and then returns to the earth in some bodily form. 

The faith of the Hindoos in the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of Boals often appears in their conversation ; especial- 
ly when either prosperous or adverse circumstances have a- 
risen in a family. When a person in deep sorrow for the loss 
of a child, is addressed by another on the subject, the for- 
mer perhaps utters hergrietin some such words as these :— 
* What have I done, that I am thus grievously afflicted ? — 
When I examine my life from my childhood, I cannot see that 
I have done any harm. Why then does god thus afflict 
me? Why did be give me a child ? Why did he take it 
away!' — She neit vents her grief in a torrent of abuse on 
Yumu :— ' Ob t Yumu I What did 1 do to tbee ? I am sure 
I never injured thee. Thou knowest that I have none else : 
I am in this world like a blind creature : thiB child was my 
staff, — and thou hast taken him away. O thou wicked Yama ! 
— I will put a wisp of fire in thy face. I will flog tbee with 
the broom. — My breast is rent with grief.' Another female 
DOW joins her, and says, ' Oh ! sister ! What ! is your child 
gone ? Ab ! Ah ! Ah ! — that vile Yumu — be is full of io- 
juitice. If I could see him, I would cut him into a thousand 
pieces. He has taken all mine ; but he has left you one, — 
Ab ! if I were stone, 1 should split into pieces ; but I am 
earth—only flesh and blood, and therefore I am sunk into 
nothing. But why do 1 thus complain ? I am not eiugolar ; 
everyone's bouse is plundered.' Another person now comes 
in, and says, ' Why do you blame Yumu ? What fault has he 
done 7 In former births you must have committed many 
crimes ; otherwise I cannot see why you should suffer in Ibis 
dreadful manner ; you have done nothing but works of merit 
in this birth. Yon must have injured some one's cbild io a 
former birth, and now yours is taken from you. Yumu has 
done nothing wrong. He is justice itself. He never errs. 
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Nor ought you to thiok it extraoruinar; that a person dies.— 
It is more extraordinary that a person liegireg to live. Ifjoa 
confine a bird in a cage, though you cherish him with the 
greatest care, if the door be open he flies anay. But though 
there are nine openings in the body by which the ^oul may- 
make its escape, and though the person be suffering the deep- 
est distress, yet the soul is not willing to depart ; this desire 
ofltfe is more wonderful than death itself. When the soul 
has taken its flight, then, nby shoald you think it such an ex- 
traordinary thing i You are sufferiag for the sins of many 
former births ; which sins, hke a shadow will pursue you, 
go where you will, and assume whatever shape you may, till 
tl^ey be expiated by suOertDg. If ibis were not so, why is it 
t^at a good man suffers, while a wicked man is raised to the 
pinnacle of prosperity ? If men suffered only for the sins of 
this life, the good would have nothing bat happiness, and the 
wicked nothing but sorrow. 

When the Hindoos see any of the animals used cruelly, e9~ 
pecially cows, they exclaim: — 'Ah! how many sins must 
that creature have coniiiiilled in a former birth ! They say 
the aameif they seea dugeatiug ordure. When they see a 
dog riding with his master in bis.palanqueen, they say, 'True 
thou art born a dog, but some good works have made thy fate 
tolerable.' 

Judgment of Men after death. — At the extremity of the earth 
southwards, floating on the waters, is Suogyumunee, the res- 
idence of Yumu, the judge of the dead, and of bis recorder 
Chitru-gooptn,and his messengers. Yumu has four arras, ia 
of a dark colour, with his eyes like the petal of the water lily: 
in his haniishe holds a shell, a discus, a club, and a lotus ; he 
rides on Gurooru ; wears a golden poita, and pearl ear-rings ; 
and has a croirn on his bead, and a garland of flowers round 
his neck. ChJtru-gooptu, the recorder, and Yumu's attend- 
ants, appcar.in the most pleasing forms. 

Those who perform works of merit are led to Yumn's pal- 
ace along the most excellent roads, in some parts of which 
the heavenly courtezans are seen dancing or singing ; and gods, 
gundburvus, &c. are heard chanting the praises ofothergods; 
in others, showers offlowers are falling from heaven ; in oth- 
er parts »-e houses containing cooling water, and excellent 
food; pools of water covered with nymphceas : and trees, 
affording fragrance by their blossoms and shade by their leaves. 
The gods are seen to pass on horses or elephants, with white 
umbrellas Carried over them ■, or in palanque^is or chariots, 
fanned mth the chamuras of the gods : while the derurgheea 
HS 
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are c&UDtiDg their prauea BB tbey pass along. Some, by the 
^ory isBaing from their bodies, ilJame the (en quarters of the 
world. 

YniDU receives the good with much affection, and, feasting 
them with excellent food, thus addresses them : — - Ye are 
Imly meritorious in yoor deeds ; ye are wise : by the power 
of yonr merits ascend to an excellent heaven. He who, bom 
in th« world, performs meritorioas actions, be is my father, 
brother and friend.' 

The wicked hare 686,000 mites to travel to the palace of 
Voma, to receive judgment. In some places they pass over 
aparement of fire ; in others the earth in which their feet 
sink is homing hot ; or they pass over bumiog sands, or over 
stones with sharp edges, or hurning hot ; sometimes showers 
of sharp instruments, and at others showers of baming cinders, 
or scalding water, or stones fall npon them ; bnmisg winds 
scorch their bodies ; every now and then they fall into con- 
cealed wells full of darkness, or pass through narrow passages 
filled with stones, in which serpents lie concealed ; sometimes 
the rnnd is tilled with thick darkness ; at otber times they 
pass throngb the branches of trees, the leaves of which are 
ioll of thorns ; again they walk over broken pots, or over 
hard clods of earth, bones, potrifying flesh, thorns, or sharp 
■pikes ; they meet tygers, jackals, rhinoceroses, elephants, 
terrible giants, &c. ; and in some parts they are scorched in 
the sun without obtaining the least shade. They travel na- 
ked ; their hair is in disorder ; their throat, lips, &c. 
are parched ; they are covered withbleod, or dirt ; some wail 
and shriek as they pass along ; others are weeping ; others 
have horror depicted on their countenances : some are drag- 
ged along by leathern thongs tied round their necks, waists, 
or hands ; others by cords passed through holes bored in 
their coses ; others by the hair, the ears, the neck, or the 
heels; and others are carried, having their hends and legs 
tied together. On arriving at the palace, they heboid Yumu 
clothed with terror, two hundred and forty miles in height ; 
his eyes distended like a lake of water ; of a purpje colour, 
with rays of glory issuing from his body.; his voice i^ loud as 
the thunders at the dissolution of the universe ; the hairs of 
bis body arc each as long as a palm tree ; a flatne of fire pro- 
ceeds from bis mouth ; (be noise of the drawing of his breath 
is greater than tberoaringof atempest ; his teeth are exceed- 
ingly long, and his nails like the fan for winnowing corn. In 
his right band he holds an iron cluh ; bis garment is an ani- 
m^'spkin ; and he rides on a terrific bn&lo. Chitm-goop- 
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ta alio appears as a tertible monater, aad makes a ooise lilte 
a warrior when about to rusb lo battle. Sounds terrible ad 
thunder are heard, urderingpunishments to be inflicted on the 
offenders. At length Yumu orders the criminals into biit pre- 
sence, nnd thus addresses Ihem ; — ' Did you not know that I 
am placed above all, to anard happiness to the good, and pun- 
ishment to the wicked ? Knowing this, have you lived in sin ? 
bttve you never beard that there were different hells for the 
punishment of the wicked ? Have you never given your 
minds to religion ? To-day, with your own eyes, you aball 
seethe punishment of the wicked.— From yoogu to yo<^ 
stay in these hellc ; — You have pleased yourselves in sintui 
practices ; endure now Ihe torments due to these sins. What 
will weeping avail ? Yumu next directs Chitru-gooptu to ex- 
amine into the offences of the criminals, who now demand the 
names of the witnesses : let such, say they, appear, and give 
their evidence in oar presence. Yumu smiling, though full 
of rage, commands Sooryu (I), Chundru (8), Puvunu (3), 
Ugnee (4), Akaahu (6), Pril'hivee (6), Vuroonu (7), Tit'bee 
(8), Didu, (9), Ratree (10), Pratu-kulu (11), Sundhya-kalu 
(12), and Dburma(l3), to appear against the prisoners, who, 
bearing the evidence, are struck dumb, and remain trembtmg 
and stupified with fear. Yumu, then gnashing his teeth, 
beats the prisoners with his iron club till they roar with an- 
guish ; after which be drives them to different hells. 

Of fiUure kappineai. — The shastms teacb that there arc 
four kinds of happiness after death : I. That possessed in the 
heaveBS of the gods ;— 2. That whea the person as deified ; 
— 3. That which arises from dwelling in the presence of the 
gods ; — and, 4. In absorption. In the three 6rst, the person 
is subject to future birth, but not in the last. The three first 
are obtained by works ; the last by divine wisdom. 

The descriptions whicb the Pooranus give of the heaveoe 
of the gods are truly in the eastern style ; all things, even the 
beds of the gods are made of gold and precious stones. All 
the pleasures ol these heavens are exactly what we should 
expect in a system formed by uninspired men : like the par- 
adise of Kfahomet, tbey are bouses of ill faaae, rather than 
places pf rewards for ' the pure in heart.' Here the vicious 

(I) The Sun. (2) The Moon. (3) Wind. 

(4) Fire. (5)j:ther. (6)Eartb. (7) Water. 

(S) a Innar day. (9) Day. [lOlNight. (lllMorninf. 

(lajEvcnin^. (13) A reprfiientalive of Yumu. ' 

All Ihe etemeutB, and thedinuoDs of time, are thus called Uf on to 

witness against the pnsoner. 
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fiwsiooB are pewonified.or rather deified :— The quarrels and 
icentioDs iairigues of the gods fill these places with perpetual 
aproar ; while their import un it iea are described with the same 
literality and gross detail, as similar things are talked of among 
these idolaters on earth. It would be a fiagrant insult to com- 
pare these heareDs with (he place which our Saviour went 
to prepare for his disciples ; but the serious inquirer after 
truth will he struck with this additional proof that the Chris- 
tian religion is 'worthy of ail acceptation.' 

The Hindoos profess to have a great reliance npoo the 
merit of their works, though they do not depend upon any one 
ceremony to procure future happiness ; one Hindoo travelt 
to the south, another to the north, to obtain some salvalion- 
giving charms : but, after all, he listens to any new nostrviai 
with as much ei^erness as thoagh be had hitherto done uoth- 
iog towards obtaining heaven. As a person's continuance in 
heaven depends on the quantity of his merit, this may be 
another reason why a Hindoo performs so many difierent 
works to obtain the same thing. 

Of future punitkment. — The Shree-bht^uvutu contains the 
following account of the punishment endured in different 
bells : — The persons guilty of adultery or fornication, the 
thief, and the stealer of children, are to be cast into the hell 
Tamisru, and continually famished and beaten. He who de- 
frauds others, is to be cast into a bell of darkness. The proud 
person,. who also neglects the cere mtmies of religion, is to be 
tormented by the animal Rooroo. The glutton, who bas also 
been guilty of destroying animals, is to be thrown into a hell 
of boiling oil. He who disregards the vedn and Bramhuns, 
is to be punished in a hell of burning metal for 3,AOU,000 
years. He who injures a man of superior order, is to be torn 
by swine. The unmerciful are to be tormented by snakes, 
flies, deer, birds, lice, wasps, &c. The Bramhuns, Bramhu- 
uee, Brumhucharee, roishyu, a king, who drinks spirits, shall 
be throws into pans of liquid fire. He who despises a reti- 
^ous devotee, shall be punished by stickiag fast in mud, with 
his head downwards. He who kills a man, and offers him to 
the gods ; and he who devours any animal, without having 
slain it in sacrifice, are to be fed on flesh and blood. He who 
betrays and afterwards destroys a person, is to be pierced 
with spears and arrows. The person who causes sorrow to 
others, is to be bitten by snakes with five heads. He who it 
inhospitable to guests, must have his eyes torn out by voltures 
■nd other ravenous birds. The covetous are to be fed with 
impure substances. He whocobBbits with a womaBofaDother 
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cast, or a virgin, or the wife of another matr, is to be inclosed 
in the anna of an iron female image made red hot. The person 
who professes diSereot religions, and isfamihar with all casts, 
is to be punished by being continually cart donn from lofly 
trees. The bramhun who commits adultery with tbe wife ofa 
brambnn, is to be fed with blood. Highway robbers, tb«se 
who burn houses, or poison others, are to he bitten by dogs 
with enormous teeth. False witnesses are to he cast from 
rocks 800 miles high. 

The number of Hindoo Mendicants is said to be rery great. 
The regular sects are only three already noticed ; but there 
are some who are a kind of irregular tribes or casts, as the 
Bonddhua, the Joious, the Shikhs, and the followers of Cbait- 
unyu, &c. The religious notioosof all these sects, are, in 
substance, the same — one great mass of idolatry and mysti- 
cism. The object of worship is the same throughout India, 
Tartary. China, Japan, the Barman Empire, Siam, and the 
Indian Isles, with only some unimportant variations in (he 
forms. Some of tbe Hindoo sects, however, have a few doc- 
trines peculiar to themselves. 

The following is an Analysis of all tbe Hindoo sects extrac- 
ted from the Vidwunmodu-ToraDginse, a work by Chirun- 
jeevu : — 

This work begins with the followiug invocation to Doorga : 
— ' May she who removes the darkness of the mind, who is 
revealed from everlasting, who, though invisible, exists od 
the earth, who enlightens tbe ignorant, whose forehead is 
adorned with the crescent, the &xed rays of whose body re- 
semUe the lightning, whose body is like the clouds— descend 
into my mind.' 

Then follows an account of the author's family ; atler which 
the author introduces the reader to the court of Dukshu.king 
ofGouru, where the priest of the king, and a number of learn- 
ed men, are assembled in tbe presence of the monarch. 

In the first place, tbe master of the ceremonies annouueea 
to the monarch the npproaob of a Voishnuvu, in tbe following 
words : ' May it please your majesty, the person now ap- 
proaching wears the naark of his sect, extending from the tip 
of bis nose to the centre of his bead ; has the representations 
of tbe weapons of Visbooo impressed on his body ; is clothed 
in yellow garments, and wears a necklace of toolusee beads : 
he has purified his body by bathing, &c. and repeats tbe name 
Huree, Huree, ax he comes.' Tbe Voishnuvu now approach- 
es tbe king, and says, * May Vishnoo enter thy mind ;— 
be OD whom Shiru and all tbe gods, sitting as yogees, medi- 
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late- be who dwell) in Voifcoont'hn ; be who fills the ani- 
vene, but reniMiu invisible ; and whose bod; resembles that 
of Bramha.' — Sajii^ this be takes his teal in the assemblj. 

The naeter of the ceremooies, seeing a Sboirn approaching 
mentiofH him to the king in these words : — ' The excellent 
penoo who is now comii^, has his hair bonnd op as a tar- 
ban roond his head : is girt roond the waist with a tiser's 
skin ; is covered with ashes ; and his head, neck, and htvm, 
are sorronnded with roodrtksfan bead-rolb. The Sboira, 
entering the presence of the king, pronoancei the following 
blessing : — ' Haj Shankom, who instmcto the world ; whose 
praises are celebrated in the vedns, tnntms, and the poora- 
Dos ; who is the object of meditation tothej<^ee; who directs 
the god* in the worii of creation ; who, though ioriaible, for 
the preserrationofthe world becomes visible ; who medi* 
tates on hii own qnalities — maj be preserve thee.' After 
which, he takes hts pljce in the as*emblj. 

The pnndit next annonnces a Shakto, thus : — * He who now 
approaches, comes like the foil moon, with a jara fiower in 
the air, a garland of mallika flowers eocircling his neck ; a 
creacent, the mark of bis sect, on his forehead; be comes 
meditating on Doorga.* The shakto then addresses the king : 
— ' May she, on whom Haree, Horn, and Bmmha depend in 
the work of preservation, destruction, and creRtion ; she who 
destroys the fear of fatore birth ; who saves the three 
worlds ; who destroys the enemies, and falGls the desires of 
herdtsciptea — may this goddesipreserve thee.' After this, 
he sits down. 

The same person next annonnces a Hnree-Hara-dwoitava- 
dee ; — He who now advnnces, is adorned with a toolusee 
necklace, is covered with ashes, meditates on Horee-Hnm, 
and invites nthere, for the sake of their salvation, to become 
the disciples of this god.' He thus blesses the king: — ' May 
both Shunkurn and Vishnoo dwell in their heart, the halt of 
whom is engaged in the devotions of a yogee, and near the 
other half sits Lukshmee ; he who encircles himself with 
Ununtu, (the king of serpents,) who rides on Garooru — may 
be, entering thy mind, preserve thee.' Saying this he sits 

A Noiyayikn andaVoiaheBhika,come hand in band, and 
are ibus announced — ' These come viewing the assembly 
with the otmost contempt, the goddess oftearning dancing on 
their tongues.' They then salate the king :— ' May God pre- 
serve thee ; he who, taking the form* of Brumha, Vishnoo, 
ftodSbivu, creates, preserves, and destroys thejrorld : he 
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irho iofitienceB alt to gnod and evil ; he whose will, whose 
work, and whose wisdom, are irresistible ; he who exists as 
separate from aniiDdl life, und who is fulness itself.' 

The neit person intioduced is a Meemangsubu, who is thus 
described : — ' This man approaches with the marks of vows 
and of a sacrificer upon bim, teaching bis disciples the fortoi 
of religion.' He thus blesses the monarch ; — 'Maj your Ma- 
jesty always be engaged in religious services, which raised 
indru to his throne, Sooryu to be mooarch over the hosts of 
heaven ; and the merit of which indeed, descending to. thee 
from a former birth, has now raised thee to a kingly throne.* 
Having pronounced this blessing, be sits down. 

The master of the ceremonies next introduces a Vedaniee 
UiUB :— * This person comes as one who has renounced aH 
pleasure ; his apparel is painted with earth from the moau> 
tains, and in his hand he holds a duodee's staff ; having ascen- 
ded the vessel which is to carry him across the ocean of this 
world, he approaches as though he were coming to preserve 
from destruction this whole assembly." Addressing 'be king, 
the Vedantee says, 'Uay the glorious Being, who is wisdom 
and joy, who is omnipresent, the only one, the everlasting, 
who is free from passion, in whom the universe exists as a 
shadow of the sun in the water, may he give thee the know- 
le(%e, that thou art the same with him.' Having said this, h« 
lite down. 

The next persons anaounced, are followers of the Sankhyu, 
and another of the Patunjulu school. They are thus des- 
cribed :— ' These come with bodies bulky towards the head, 
and lean at the extremities ; professing similar sentiments, 
and meditating on realities. Being introduced, he of the 
Sankhyu sect thus addresses the monarch : — 'May nature, 
(unaffected by spirit, as the water-lily by the water,) by 
whom, beginning with greatness, the universe was made, 
prosper thee.' The Patunjula thus blesses the king : — ' May 
the king pursue pleasure communicated by the vein through 
which the soul of the yogee, ascended to the bisilar mturt, 
from the body, and ohtams final deliverance.' He then sita 

A Pouranikn next approaches, and is thus described :— 
' Here comes a person full of words, with a mind fixed oa 
God, instructing others in religious duty.' He thus addresses 
the king : — ' May Narayuna preserve thee ; he who to the 
form of a fish brought up the vedus : who in that of a boar, 
saved the earth ; in that of a tortoise supports the universe j 
in that ofa lion destroyed a giant; ia that of a dwarf, carried 
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Vamnnii down to PKtalu ; io that ofParaiboo-Rama, deatroy • 
ed the kshatrias ; id the form of Ramu, destroyed RavoDa ; 
in that of Bulo-Ramn, called Rohinee mother ; in that of 
Booddha, declared the slaughter of animals in sacrifice to be 
unlawful ; and who, in that nf Kolkee, at the end of the iron 
age. will destroy the wicked, and restore the golden age.' 
He then takes hie place in the aseemhly. 

A Jyotishu neit approaches the assembly, and ia thus an- 
nounced : — ' Here comes a person acquainteil with the fates 
of men ; who can declare things past, present, and to come ; 
and who meditates on the nine planets.' Addressing the king, 
he says, * May Sooryn make thee glorious tike himseir; may 
Chundru make thee a dispenser of joy tike himself; may 
Idungulu bestow a blessing on thee ; may Booddhu give thee 
wisdom ; may Vrihusputee endow thee with learning : may 
Sookru give thee a knowledge of verse*; May Shunee destroy 
thy incapacity ; may Rahoo remove the wickedness of thy ' 
heart ; may Ketoo erect for thee the standard of victory.' | 
He then takes his seat. 

Next a professor of the Ajoor-vedu draws near, who is 
thus described :— ' Behold a voidyu ; who by his medic^ 
knowledge removes the miseries of mankind ; who jrives joy 
to a patient, as the full moon to the spectators ; he comes as 
the afSictor of affliction.' He (bus blesses the king : — ' May 
the king possess faith in the virtue of medicine, which ren- 
ders the person emaciated by disease beautiful as a heavenly 
courtezan.* He sits down. 

The nest person introduced is a grammarian, who is men- 
tioned as repeating the Kalapo, (a giaamar ;) aod is announ- 
ced HS (he very image ol Muha-devu, an incarnation of Unontu. 
He thus blesses the king r — ' May thy glory, O king, be pub- 
lished through the world ; be thou the helper of all ; sitting 
on a firm seat, practice religion ; compose differences.' He 
then retires to the circle, and sits amongst the learned men. 

An Unkularu professor now appears, and is thus introdn- 
ceil : ' Here comes a man forming prose and verse with great 
ingenuity, causing his words to dunce as he walks.' He tbas 
blesses the king : — ' Mayest thou spend thy days in the joy 
arising from pleasant conversation ; conversation embracing 
amorous, heroic, tender, ludicrous, disgusting, wonderful, 
terrific, and vrrallifol subjects.' He also takes his place. 

An atheist approaches next, and is thus announced^ — 
' Afraid of destroying life, here comee one who sweeps the 
ground on which he treads ; and who has pincked off the hair 
from his head.' He thus blesses the king :— ' Mayest thvu 
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Dftver be drawn aside by the words afdeceivers, who worship 
tbe gods, aod excite to religious ceremonies by (be hopes of 
future rewFirds ; who promise heaven lo the sacrifices of 
animah ; who talk, of objects invisible.' 

Hearing these words of the atheist, all the assembly rise 

up, eajiog, ' Oh 1 thou wicbed one !— Who art thon ? 

Whence comestthou ?' 

The nnbeliever replies : — ' 1 am the sinner; ye are the 
holy ;ye who fruitlessly destroy the lives of sentient beings!* 

The Meemangsuku replies : — ' The animals which 1 dei* 
troy in sacrifice obtain heaven ; the gods are pleased witb 
sacrifices; the sacrificer likewise obtains his desire: that 
destractionof life therefore nhich is cooimandedbythe shas- 
trus, is not criminal.' 

Unbetitvtr. Shocking! Whatwftrds are these! Where 
is heaven ? Where are the gods ? Where are your pleasures 
and sorrows aller death ? 

M. Dost thon vilify the doctrines of the yeduB and poora- 
nns? 

Unbeliever. Shall we believe the words of the deceitful 
vcdus and pooraous, which tell us of things which no eye 
has ever seoa ? 

M. If (here be neither works of merit nor demerit, how 
is the existence of happiness and misery to be accounted for 1 

Unbeliever. Where are thy works ? Who has seen them, 
or imitated them ? And if ibou sayest, ' My sorrow or joy is 
the fruit of actions done in former birth,' I affirm, thiit such 
births never existed ; nnd that as it respects joy and sorrow, 
they depart and return like the streams of a river. It is true, 
however, that the norJd is deceitful. 

Vedantihu. Ob [ thou atheist, in affirming that the world 
is deceitful, thou hast pronounced justly ; but. then thou 
oitghtest to acknowledge ih.-it there is one everlasting and 
true God ; forlf there be no truth, there can be no faUehood 
weiirioi; tbe appearance of truth. 

Unbeliever. Well, thy opinions resemble mine ; but who 
is that Brumbu o( whom thou speakest ? 

V. He remuins in a state of inactivity ; is invisible ; des- 
titute of qualities ; omnipresent ; glorious ; the ever-bles- 
sed ; inde:icribable, and unsearchable. 

Unbeliever. If, as thou confessest, the world is false, whrit 
necessity for Bnimhu, a God invisible and inactive ? Where 
is tbe utility of vuch a being ? 

The vedantee, hearing this, remained silent. Perceiving 

tbe vedantee's silence, the whole ass.-smbly directed its at - 

1 
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tenlioB to the Noiyv^iku pnodit, who filled witli pride, fhas 
begMi-: — ' What lajeBt tboa ? Why ffilt thoa attack otbera, 
when thou hastnosyitem of thy onn ? People langfa at the 
man who withont percetvinj; bis own error, charges with er- 
ror the opieiona of others : he is like the blind nao who re- 
prorei aaotber od acccoont of the speck id his eyes.' 

Unbtliever, This man appears to be ingenioos at otijec- 
tioDs : however, hear me. The Madyumiko philosopher 
says, that at the dissolution of the nnirerse only Tacnam .re- 
maios ; the ¥<^acbara cootendi, that two ideas cannot exist 
at once in the mi>id, the first being destroyed by the second ; 
the Soutrantiku says, that ideas are the images ofthioj^ ; the 
Voiritshikn, that all material things are frail ; the Digomvaras 
affirm, that the soul is commensurate with the body \ the 
Charvrakus, that man i^ composed only of body. I have de- 
scribed the opinioDS of these six sects, which nre all tbosstmi- 
med up : — there is no heaven, do transmigration, no bell, 
no works of merit or demerit, no governor of the world, no 
creator, no preserver, no destroyer; no legitimate evidence 
ef the truth of things bat that of the senses; after death, 
there is neither joy nor sorrow. All these errors (of the 
popular belief) arise ont of the ignorance of men. Forbear- 
ing to destroy animal life is the most excellent of virtnes. — 
Sin and pain are synonymous ; mooklee, or deliverance, is 
nothing more than being independent of others ; heaven con- 
sists in bodily comforts in this life ; a religious teacher is 
therefore unnecessary. 

The Noiyayiku (laughing) replies, if no evidence but that 
ef the senses is to be regarded, why, when yov are from 
home, does not your wife deem ber«e1f a widow ? 

Unbtlievtr. We know that we shall never see the dead 
■gain ; for we see the lifeless body : but we have hope of 
teeing a person return from a foreign country. 

Ji\ Be it so, hut the fact is placed in a state of uncertain- 
ty, and why do you not pronounce upon his death ? 

Unbeliever. I can be assured of his existence by a written 
communication from him. 

JV. Well, then the evidence arising from inference and 
from sonnd is admitted: and indeed if the evidence of words 
be not regarded, all human intercourse is at an end, and men 
must preserve perpetual silence. But though thou rejectest 
the evidence of speech, thou art pleased with excellent 
words, and displeased with evil speech. 

The uDbeliever was put to silence for a short time by 
these observations ; at length he said. Well, 1 admit, for »r- 
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KUOieat's sake, that we must receive tbe evidence ariaiDg 
rrom inference and fromHoaad :— but nhy must we admit the 
exiateoce of a God ? 

X. From the works of creation we are coDstraioed to in- 
fer that Ood exists. If jou say there is do God, from whence 
arose creation ? 

Unbelitver. Why art thou concerned about fiudiog a crea- 
tor for the world 7 Does not a father beget a son, and nn ar- 
tificer, according to his ability, produce every kind of utensil ? 

;V. True, we see every thing produced by human ingo- 
ouity ; but how do the trees grow in a forest, where do hu- 
man footsteps can be traced ? 

Unbeliever. The trees of the forest spring from them- 
selves, as insects from a hot-bed. 

JV. Then the child may be born without a father. 

UtAelieoer. Some animals are bom by the union of the 
sexes, as men, beasts, birds, &c. Other things are produced 
by the unioD ofseeds with water, or with the earth, as trees, 
&c. Seeds fall from the trees, and mixing with the earth, 
receive rain from the clouds, and vegetate. Thus nature, in 
various ways gives existence to her different productions. 

A*. True, I see you ascribe to nature the origin of tbin^ ; 
bat as there is a necessity for the trees of a garden to receive 
water by the hands of a gardener, so the trees of a forest, 1 
see, are dependaat on the agency of the clouds. But I wish 
to know what you mean by nature ; is it something inherent 
in hving substances, or distinct from them ? If you say it is 
inherent, then it will appear that substances can form them- 
selves ; if you affirm that it is distinct, you contradict your 
own principles, for you maintain that nothing exists distinct 
from matter : or if you say, that there is someibing besides 
matter, which is capable of all things, then know that this is 
what we call God. Therefore you cannot maintain that there 
is any thing distinct from the body. 

Vi^eliever. Yon affirm, then, that there is one God, who 
is from and to everlasting, separate from matter, almighty, 
the creator of all. I affirm that nature is almighty, iufinite, 
and separate from matter. 

Tkt Fnyayiku. Excellent! excellent! Yoa make an end- 
less nnmber of works, and the creators numberless. I af- 
firm that numberless works have one creator. I leave you 
(unbeliever) to judge which is the most excellent of these 
opinions. To express your opinion requires as many letters 
as to express mine ; you call the creator nature, and I call 
bim God : what do yon gain then in rejecting a God ? 
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Unhelievtr. (A little abaibed.) Well, for (he sake of the 
aliment, I acknowledge that tbere is a God ; but why is he 
to be eternal ? 

Tke ^oiyayiku. If be be not eternal, tben be must bnve 
a creator and a destroyer. If you deny his eternitji, then I 
ask, who is bis creator and destroyer ? — and thus, without 
end, some being, who is from crerlastiDg, must he soogbt : 
or you must fix on some one having this property, and tben 
he shall become God. [Hearing this, the unbeliever remain- 
ed silent, and the Noiyayiku continoed :] — God, laying bold 
of religion and irreligion, created the world ; seeing bappi- 
nesaand misery in tbe world, we form this opinion, if there 
be neither heaTen nor hell, why do you go to the temples to 
worship: and why sweep tbe road, lest you should injure 
bving creatures ? If there is nothing to be desired or feared, 
there can be neither desire nor fear ; yet we see that desire 
and fear have a great power over men : therefore we con- 
clode, that in tbe future slate-there is a heaven and a hell. 
Tou must also admit, that the soul at death assumes another 
body, in order to partake of the joys or sorrows of this future 
state, since tbe animal soul wtlhout a body is incapable of 
suffering ; for the same reason, it must also be admitted, that 
the soni migrates through various bodies. Further, what is 
thus made evident by inference, is agreeable to the divine 
writings, and to all that has been written by those whose o- 
pinionv agree with the vedus ; tbe truth of the shastnis is 
confirmed by the correctness of their astronomical calcula- 
tions. [Tbe Boudhu, involved in incorrect judgment, and 
ignorance of God, was overcome, and] The Noiyayiku Ibiu 
triumphed, ' Tbe existence of God is proved ! He is lord of 
all ; he presides over the work of crenlion, preservalioa, 
and destruction ; be is everlasting ; — be is all-wise ; be is 
tbe author of salvation. Through his compassion, these 
proofs of bis eiistence and authority have been established.' 

To this interesting and authentic account of the Hindoos, 
by tbe Rev. Dr. Ward, wesubjoin, from an intelligent writer, 
tbe following account of their most sacred hooks. 

OfiheVeda*. — Mrs. Graham,, in ber interesting work ob 
India, has given the following account of tbe Vedas, the books 
«f the Hindoos : — 

Of all the writings left by tbe aagea, tbe Vedas are tbe most 
interesting. Their existence was long doubted by the learn- 
ed in Europe, perhaps owing in seme degree to the uawil- 
lingness of the Brahmins to impart them to strangers. But 
early in the seventeenth centniy, they had been partly traiw- 
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btted for tbe nae of tb« accomplished prince Cara Shekeh, in- 
to ttie -Persian language, and considerRble portions had 
been rendered into the Hindoo tongue. At length gev- 
era! English gentlemen, among whom the most distinguished 
was Sir William Jones, procured copies of vahiable portions 
of the originate ; b>it it is to Mr. Colebrooke, that we are in- 
debted for the most complete accounts of these ancient wri- 
tings. 

Some persons have hastily pronounced tbe Vedaj to be 
modern forgeries ; bat Mr. Colebrook has brought forward 
the most convinciog ai^uments, corroborated by varions 
proofs that, notwithstanding the passible inaccuracy of a few 
passages, the great body of the Vedas as now received, con- 
sists of the same compositions, whicbuader the title of Vedas. 
bave beenrerered by the Hindoos for hundreds, if not thou- 
sands of years. 

These Vedas are four in number ; the Rigveda, the Vajor- 
Tcda, the Samareda, and At'harVa Veda ; and some writers 
reckon the books It'hasa and the Puranas as ^ fifth or sup- 
plemental Veda. By the age of the Vedas is not meant the 
period at which they were actnally composed, but that in 
which they were collected and arranged by tbe sage Diva- 
payana, surnamed Vyasu, or tbe Compiler, or about foorteen 
centuries before tbe Christian era, atjd nine hundred years 
before Pisistralus performed the same office for the works of 
Homer, in danger of being lost, owing to the practice of tbe 
public rehearsers, who only declaimed detached passages and 
episodes. 

The At'herban, or more properly At'herva Veda, is sup- 
posed to be more modern than the other three books, and in- 
deed to be A compilation from them. The antiquity also of 
many of the puranas is questioned, but their real author and 
precise dale is of little consequence ; since the fact of their 
being really the sacred books of India is acknowledged. 

The Vedas consist of a compilation of prayers of muntras ' 
and hymns, the complete collection of which is called Sanhita, 
and of precepts and maxims called Crahmana. The theology 
of Indian scripture, including the argumentative part or Ye- 
danta, is contained in tracts called (Jpinishads ; and to each 
Veda a treatise called Jyotish, is annexed, explaining the ad- 
justment of the calendar for religious purposes. 

The Rigveda contains chiefly encomiastic mnntras,attd its 

name is derived from the verb Rich, to land ; these prayers 

are mostly in verse, and, together with similar passages in any 

other veda, are called Rich, the authors of these bymiu are 
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rarious, some of them being aiGribed to differeat deities, miAe 
and female, others to Ifingt aad princes, or to lages and holy 

The name of ihe Vajnrveda signifies that it concerns oUa- 
tJona and sacrifices. Soon after it was compiled by Vya#a, it 
became polluted, and a new revelalioo called the White Va- 
jush was granted to Vajuyawalkya, while the remains of the 
former Yajush is distinguished by the title of the Black Ya- 
jurveda. Some of the prayers called Rich are included in 
this Veda, but its own pecniiar muntras are in pros*. 

A pecniiar degree of holiness is attributed to the Samareda, 
as its name sigoifies that which deatrojs sin. lis lerts are 
usually chanted, and 1 have occasionally been delighted with 
the aolema tones isBiiiog from the domes of the native temples 
at sunset, before the moment for the ceremonial ablations bad 
arrived. 

The last, or At'harvan Veda, is chiefly used at rites for 
conciliating the deities, or for drawing down curses on ene- 
mies, and contains some prayers used at lustrations. 

The better notions of the Vedas, and piirticutarly those of 
the AitHTeja Aranyaca are professedly the fundamental doc- 
trines of the philosopher* of the Vedanta sect, whose specn- 
tatioos appear to coincide nearly with (hose of Berkeley, and 
perhaps of Plato. The Sastra, which contains the doctrines 
of the Vedantas, is ascribed to Vyasu,and the commentator is 
Saucara, who explaios and enlarges the very ancient and al- 
mOst obsolete texts of this author. The opinions of this 
school concerniag matter are, that it has no existence inde- 
pendent on mental perceptions, and consequently that exis- 
tence and perceptibility are coutrovertible terms. That ex- 
ternal appearances and sensations are illusory, and would 
vanish into nothing, if the divine energy, which alone sustains 
them, were Enspended but for a moment. 

Specitaena ofHynntfrom the mniit-vedu. — " Possessed of in- 
onmerable heads, innumerable eyes, innumerable feet, Braro- 
hu fills the heavens and Ihe earth ; he is whatever was, what- 
ever will be; he is separate from all.; in this separate state 
he exists in a three-fold fonn above the universe, the foorth 
part is traosfosed through the world : he is therefore called 
the Great Being ; his command is as the water of life ; from 
him proceeded the Viratu-poorusfau ; he is the source of 
universal motion ; he is not separate from the universe ; he 
is the light of the moon, oflhe sun, of the fire, of the light- 
ning, and of all that shines ; the vedu is the breath of his nos- 
trils ; the primary elements are his sight j the agitation offaa- 
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man afioin is bis laaghter ; bis sleep, is th« destruction of the 
universe ; in different forms be cherishes tbe creatures, ai, 
in the form of fire, he digests their food ; in the form of air, 
be preserves them io esisteoce ; in Ibe form of nater, he sat- 
jshea them ; in the form of the sun, he assists thetn in the 
affairs of life, and in that oftbemoon, he refreshes them with 
sleep ; the progression of time, forms his footsteps ; all the 
gods are to him as sparks from fire, la the f^rm of fire, he 
checisbes the gods ; — therefore I bow to Him, who is the 
universe ; to the gods who dwell in heaven, I bow ; to the 
gods who dwell in space, 1 bow ; to the gods on earth, I bow ; 
to the regent of waterl, I bow ; to the gods who guard the 
regions, 1 bow." 

" Brumhu is the life of life, mindof mind, sight of sight ; 
he dwells in the centre of light ; be, without eyes, sees what- 
ever was, is, or shall be ; without hands or feet, he holds 
every thing, and executes his purposes with the rapidity of 
lightning ; without the appropriate members, he hears and 
tastes of every thing ; becoming the cnttivator, he tills the 
ground ; becoming the clouds, he waters it ; becomingcorn, 
be fills the creatures. His power is seen in the cooling 
draught, the burning fire, the scorching san, the cooling 
beams of the moon ; in the butter-yielding milk; while he 
dwells in the body, it retains the vital heat ; when he retires, 
it becomes cold ; be preserves the life of those appointed to 
live; he conceals thesewho are appointed to be hid ; hebe- 
bolds [be world ; he appoints the names and forms of things, 
and thus makes them known ; he mho seeks refuge in him, is 
worshipped by all the gods ; he destroys the sins of such a 
devotee as fire consumes the cotton thread ; to the holy, he 
is ever near ; from the wicked he is afar off ; he is the source 
oftrath and of falsehood ; to assist men in their worship, to 
bim have been assigned natne, form, and place ; be who takes 
refuge in him, is a holy person ; he whose face is turned from 
him, is ablasphem*:r." 

It appears, that when the Hindoos cbnnt these hymns, the 
Bounds are modified by peculiar rules of prosody, which may 
properly be called the melody or tune in which they are 
chanted. 

Specimen of ikt Praytrt oftkevedu. — " O Ugnee.come and 
eat ; sit on this kooshu seat ; I invite thee to feed on clarified 
butter, that thou mayest invite and entertuin the gods ; thou 
art adored by all the gods. The gods have placed thee on earth 
to cherish all. O Ugnee, thou who dwellest in the mind, as 
well aa in di places, thou knowest all creatures ; make known 
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mj deeirei to God, tfaal my sacrifice may be accepted, aad 
that I may behonourei) among men. He bat no enemies, 
wbo praiie« Ugnee, and who presents offeringi to bim in tbe 
sacrifice, while the Same, anmixed with smoke, barns bright, 
und aarrounds the altar from tbe south. Like a goest, Ugnee 
is welcome among men. He is applauded as an excellent 
charioteer, or as a ewifl messenger ; to know bim is tbe ob- 
ject of desire. He is tbe most excellent of all the gods ; the 
Great Lord of earth ; he makes known the good and eril be- 
longii^ to all. O Ugnee, antisfy.as Chnndru by his welcome 
beams ; preeerre us from our enemies ; come before aa ; 
deliver from all fear of futore birth." 

"OUshwinee-kaomarn ! we request your presence. Tbe 
juice of tbe somu is prepared in one place, on tbe seat of the 
kooshu, for you both. Come, and receive all this soma. — 
What do you resemble 1 you are tbe destroyers of enemies ; 
the removers of disease : the lovers of troth. As tbe giants 
make their enemies, so make oar enemies weep." 

Their notions conceroing the human soul approach nearly 
to the Pantbelim of some other philosophical sects, and may 
be understood from the fallowing text. " That spirit from 
which these created beings proceed ; throngh wbicb, having 
proceeded from it, they live ; toward which they read, and 
in which they are nltioiately absorbed, that spirit study to 
know ; that spirit is tbe great one." 

The oldest pbilosopical sect in India appears, however, to 
have been that of tbe followers of Capill:i, inventor of the 
Sanc'hya or numeral philosophy, which Sir William Joaejs 
thought resembled the metaphysics of Pythagoras, who is- 
saiil indeed to have travelled into India in search of knowledge, 
and who might possibly have adopted the tenets of the Brab- 
mina his instractora. Nest to the Sanc'hya, Gotama, and Can- 
ada invented the Nyaya or logical philosophy, admitting tbe 
nctual existence of material substance in the popular sense of 
the word matter, and comprising a body of dialectics, with an 
artificial method of reasoning, with distinct names for the 
three parts of a proposition, and even for tho^e of a regular 
syllogism. 

The philosophy of the Banddiba and Jaina religious sects, 
is branded with the name of atheism by the orthodox Brah- 
niing, wbo assert that they deny the existence of spirit inde- 
pendent of matler, and consequently that of the supreme in- 
telligence. Bnt we may doubt, how far the assertions of en- 
emies and rivals are entitled to belief or regard. 
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THE RELIGION OF CHINA- 

It baa already been intimated, tbal the object of worship it 
the Rame, esaentially, in China, lodia, and some other eastern 
coantries. But the idolatry of China would geem not to be of 
such a gross and mysteriouB character aa that of the Hiadoog. 

Confucius, the Apostle of the Chinese, taught a simple and 
esceltent doctrine of moral philosophy ; hut, though the Chi- 
nese still bold his memory in great veneration, and affect to 
be gnided by his precepts, they have greatly departed from 
bis practice, and the pure laws he laid down for their conduct 

This great and good man was contemporary with Pythago* 
rai, and a little before Socrates. He was but three years 
old when he lost his father Tcho leang he, who had enjoyed 
the highest offices of the kingdom of Long ; but left no other 
inheritance to his son, except tbe honour of descending from 
Ti ye, tbe 87th emperor of tbe second race of tbe Chang. 
His mother, whose name was Ching, and who sprung origin- 
ally from the iUustrions family of the Yen, lived 21 yean 
after tbe death of her husband. Confucias did not grow in 
knowled^ by degrees, as children ordinarily do, but seemed 
to arrive at reason and the perfect nse of his feculliei, almost 
from bis infancy. He took no delight in playing, rnnnii^ 
about, and such amasemeDts as were proper for his age ; he 
bad a grave and serious deportment, which gained him re- 
spect, and plainly foretold what he would one day be. But 
what diitioguisbed him most, was his unexampled and exalted 
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piety. He honoured bis relation! ; he endeavoured in all 
ibingR to imitate his graDdfatber, nho was then alive id Chi- 
na, a most holy man ; and it was observable, that be never 
ate »ny thing, but he prostrated himgelf open the ground, and 
offered it first to the supreme Lord of heaven. One day, 
while he tvas a child, be beard bis grand-father fetch a deep 
sigh ; and going up to him nith many bowings and much rev- 
erence, " May I presume," said be, " without losing the rea- 
pett I owe you, to inquire into the occasion of your grief? 
perhaps yon fear that your posterity should degenerate from 
your virtue, and dishonoor you by their vices." " Wlat put 
this thought into your head, said Coum-tsetobim, and where 
have you learnt to speak after this manner ?" " From your- 
seli," replied Confucius : " I attend diligently to you every 
time you speak ; and 1 have often heard yoa say, that a sod, 
who does not by his virtue support the glory of his ancestors, 
does not deserve tobear their name." Alter bis grandfather's 
death, he applied bim»e)f to Tcem-ae, a celebrated doctor of 
his time i and under the direction of so great a master, soon 
made a surprising progress in antiquities, which be considered 
as the source from whence all general knowledge was to be 
drawn. This lore for the ancients very nearly cost him his 
life, ivheD he was not more than 16 years of age. Falling in- 
to discourse, one day, about theCbinetebooks, with a person 
of high quality, who thought them obscure, and not worth 
the pains of searching into, "the books you despise," said 
Con'fucias, " are full of profound knowledge, which is not 
to be attained but by the wise and learned ; and the |>eople 
would think cheaply of them, could they comprehend them of 
themselves. This subordination of spirits, by which the ig- 
norant are dependant upon the knowing, is very useful, aod 
even necessary in society. Were all families equally rich 
and powerful, there could not subsist any form of govern- 
ment : but there would happen a yet stranger disorder, if 
mankind were all equally knowing : every one would be for 
governing, and none would think Uiemselves obliged to obey. 
Sume time ago," added Confucius, " an ordinary fellow made 
the same observation to me about the books as you have done, 
and, from such a one indeed, nothing better coold be eipected: 
but I woader that you, a doctor, should thos be found speakii^ 
like one of the lowest ofthe people." 

At the ase of 19 years, he took a wife, who brought him a 
son, called Pe yu. This son died at &U, but left behind him 
a son called Tsou-tse, who, in imitation of bis grandfather, 
applied himself entirely to the atndy of wi«dom, and by his 
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merit arrived at the highest offices of the empire. ConfuciiiB 
waa content with hia wife onljr, so long as she lired with bint ; 
and never kept anj concnbinea, as the custom of bis coantry 
would have allowed him to have done, because be thought it 
contrary to the law ofnatore. 

It seems, however, that he divorced her after some time, 
and for no other reason, say the Chinese, but that be might 
be free from all incun^brances and connexions, and at liberty 
to propagate his philosophy throughout the empire. At the 
age of S3, when be had gained a coasiderable knowledge of an- 
tiquities, and acquainted himself with the laws and customs 
of his country he began to project a scheme for a general re- 
formation. All the polly kingdoms of the empire now de- 
pended upon the emperor ; but every province was a distinct 
kingdom ; whicb bad its particular laws, and was governed by 
a prince of its own. Hence it often happened that the impe- 
rial authority was not sufficient to keep them within the 
bounds of their duty and allegiance ; bat especially at this 
time, when luxury, the love of pleasnre, and a general disso- 
lution of manners, prevailed in alt those tittle courts. 

Confucius, wisely persuaded that Ihe people could never 
be happy, so long as avarice, ambition, votuptuonsness, and 
false policy reigned amongst tbem, resolved to preach up a 
severe morality ; and accordingly be began to enforce tem- 
perance, justice, and other virtues ; to inspire a contempt of 
riches and outward pomp, to excite to magnanimity, and a 
greatness of soul, which should make men incapable of dis- 
simnlatioo and insincerity ; and used all the means be could 
think of, to redeem bis countrymen from a life of pleasure to 
alife of reason. He was every where known, and as univer- 
sally beloved. His extensive knowledge and great wisdom 
soon made him known : his integrity and the splendour of his 
virtues made him beloved. Kings were governed by his 
counsels, and the people reverenced him as a saint. He was 
offered Kveral high offices in the magistracy, which he seme- 
times accepted ; but never from a motive of ambition, which 
be was not at atl concerned to gratify, but always with a view 
of reforming a corrupt stale, and amending mankind ; for he 
never failed to resign those offices, as soon as he perceived 
that he could be no longer useful in them. - He corrected 
many frauds and abuses in the mercantile way, and reduced 
the weights and measures to their proper standard. He in- 
culcated fidelity and candour amongst the men, and exhorted 
the women to chastity and a simplicity of manners. By ^ucli 
methods he wrought a general reformation, and established 
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every where <nch concord and uDanimi^, that Hie whole 
kingdom leemed as if it were but oae great family. 

The oeigbboariDg princes began to be jealoos. They easi- 
ly perceived, that a king, under the counsels of such a maa as 
Confucius, noold quickly render himself too powerful. A- i 
larmed ut this, the king of Tsi assembled bis ministere to con- 
aider of methods which might put a stop to the career of this 
new goTernmeat ; and, after some deliberation, the followiag 
expedient was resolved upoo. They got together a great 
number of young girls of estraordinary beauty, who had been 
instructed from their infancy in singing and dancing, and were 
perfectly mistresses of all those charms aud accomplishments 
whicb might please and captivate the heart. These, under i 
the pretest of an embassy, they presented to the king of Lou, 
and to the grandees of his court. The present was joyfully 
received, and had its desired effect. The arts of good gov- 
ernment were immediately neglected, and nothing was thought 
of bat inventing new pleasures for the entertainment of the 
fair strangers. In short, nothing was regarded for eome 
months hut feasting, dancing, shows, &c. and the court wat 
entirely involved in luxury and pleasure. Confucius had 
foreseen all this, and endeavoured to prevent it by advising ' 
the refusal of the present ; and he now laboured to take off 
the delusioB they were fallen into, and to bring them back ta 
reason and their duty. But all bis endeavours proved inef- | 
fectuat : there was nothing to be done : the severity of ibe I 
philosopher, was obliged to give way to the overbearing fash- I 
ion of the coui-t. Upon which he immediately (juitted bis 
employment, esiling himself at the same time from his native 
country to try if he could hnd in other kingdonis, minda and 
dispositions more lit to relish and pursue his maxims. , 

He passed through the kingdoms of Tsi, Guci, and Tsob, 
but met with insurmountable difficulties every where. He ' 
bad the misfortnne lo live in times when rebellion, wars and 
tumults raged through the empire. Men had no time ft) listen 
to his philosophy. They had even less inchnation to do it} 
for they were ambitious, avaricious, and voluptuous. Heace 
he often met with ill treatment and reproachful language, nnd 
it is said that con.'ipiracieB were formed against his life ; to 
which may be added, that bis neglect of his own interests had 
reduced bim to (he extremes! poverty. Some philosophers 
amone; his contemporaries were so affected with this terrible 
state of things, that they had rusticated Ihemselves into the 
mountaEns and deserts, as the only places where happiaees 
could bP found ; and would have persuaded Confucius to have 
followed them. But * 1 am a man,' said Confucius. ' and can- 
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not eiclade myselffrom the society of men, and consort with 
beasts. Bad as the times are, 1 shall do all I can to recall 
men to Tirtue ; for in virtue are all things, and, if mankind 
would but once embrace it, and submit themselves to its dts* 
cipline and laws, they would not want me or any body else 
to instruct them. It is the duty of a good man, first to perfect 
himself, and then to perfect others. Human nalure," he ad- 
ded, " came to us from'henven pure and perfect ; but in pro- 
cess of time, ignorance, the passions, and evil examples cor- 
rupted it. AH consists io restoring it to its primitive beauty ; 
and to be perfect, we must reascend to thai point from which 
we have fallen. Obey heaven, and follow the orders of him 
who governs it. Love your neighbour as yourself. Let 
your reason, and not your senses, be the rule ofyour con- 
duct ; for reason will teach you to think wisely, to speak pru- 
dently, and to behave yourself worthily upon all occasions." 
Confucius in the mean time, though he bad withdrawn him- 
self from kings and palaces, did not cease to travel about, and 
do what good he could among the people, and among mankind 



He is said to have had at least 3000 disciples ; 7S of whom 
were distinguished above the rest by Iheir superior attain- 
ments, and 10 above Ibem all by their comprehensive view 
and perfect kdonledge of his whole philosophy and doctrines. 
He divided his disciples into four classes, who applied them- 
selves to cultivate and propagate his philosophy, each accor- 
ding to his particular distinction. The first class were to 
improve theirminds by meditation, and to purify theirhearts 
by virtue. The second were to cultivate the arts of reason- 
ingjuBtly, and ofcomposingelegaotand persuasive discourses. 
The study of (he third class was, to learn the rules of goo<t 
government, to give an idea of it to the mandarins, and to en- 
able (hem to fill the public offices with honour. The last 
class was concerned in delivering the principles of morality 
ioaconciseand polished style to the people. These 10 chos- 
en disciples were, as it were, the dower of Confucius' school. 

He sent 600 of his disciples into different parts of the era* 
pire, to reform the manoers of the people ; and, not satisfied 
with heneflting his own country only, be made frequent reso- 
lutions to pass the seas, and propagate his doctrine to the far- 
thest parts of the world. Hardly any thing can be added tv 
the purity of his morality. He seems rather to speak like a 
doctor of a revealed law, than a man who had no tight but what 
the law of nature afforded him : and, as an evidence of bi> 
sincerity, he taagbt as forcibly by example as bj^ precept. 1b 
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■bort, his gravity mA eobriety, faia rigorous abstinence, his 
contempt of riches, and what are commoDly called the goods 
of this life, his continaal attention and watchfuloess over his 
RCtions, and, above all, (bat modesty and faamility which arc 
not to be found among tbe Grecian sages. He is said to have 
lived secretly three years, and to have spent the latter part 
of his life in eorron. A few days before his last illness, be 
told his disciples with tears in his eyes, that he was overcame 
with griet at the sight of the disorders nhich prevailed in the 
empire : " The mountain," said be, " is fallen, the high ma- 
chine is demolished, and the sages are all fled." His mean- 
ing wag, that the edifice of perfection, which he bad endear- 
eared to raise was entirely overthrown. He began to lan- 
gnish from that time ; and the 7th day before bis death, he 
said, " The Icings reject my maxims ; and since I am no lon- 
ger useful on the earth, I may as well leave it." After these 
words he fell into a lethargy, and at tbe end of seven days 
expired in tbe arms of his disciples, in his 73d year. Upon 
■.he first hearing of his death, Ngai cong, who then reigned in 
the kingdom of Lou, could not refrain from tears : " Tbe 
Tien is not satisfied with me," cried be, " since it has taken 
away my Confucius." Confucius was lamented by the whole 
empire, which from that very moment began to honour biro 
as a saint ; and estiiblished such a veneration for his memory, 
as will probably last for ever in those parts of the world. 
Kings have built palaces for htm in all the provinces, whither 
the learned go at certain times to pay hitn homage. There 
are to be seen upon several edifices, raised in lionour of him, 
inscriptions in large characters, "To tbe great master." "To 
the head doctor." " To the saint." " To the teacher of 
emperors and kings." They built hie sepulchre near the 
city Kio fou, on the banks of the river Su, where he was 
wont to assemble bis disciples ; and they have since inclosed 
it with walls, which look like a sniall city to this day. 

Confucius did not trust altogether to the memory of his dis- 
ciples for the preservation of bis philosophy ; but composed 
several hooks : and though these books W'ere greatly admired 
for the doctrines ibey contained, and the fine principles of 
morality they taoght, yet such was the unparalleled modesty 
ef thia philosopher, that he never assumed the least honour 
about tbem. He ingenuously confessed, that tbe doctrine 
was not his own, but was much more aneient ; and that he bad 
done nothing more than collect it from those wise translators 
Yao and Chun, who bved l&OO years before him. These 
hooks are held in the highest esteem and veneration, becaose 
the J ccntain all that he bad collected relating to the ancient 
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laws, which are looked upon aa the most perfect rule of goT- 
emment. The nnmber of tbese clasaical and canonical books, 
for so it seems they arc called, is four. The first is entitled, 
." Ta Hio, the Grand Science, or tbe School of the AdulU." 
It is this that beginners ought to study firsi, because ii is, as it 
were, the porch of the temple of wisdom and rirtue. It treats 
of the care we ought to take io governing ourselves, that we 
may be able afterwards to govern others: and of persever- 
ance in the chief good, wbich, according to him, ia nothing 
but a conformity of our actions to right reason. The author 
calls this book " Ta Hio, or the Grand Science," because it 
was chiefly designed for princes and grandees, who ought to 
govern their people wisely. " The whole science of prin- 
ces," says Confucius, " consists in cultivating and perfecting 
the reasonable nature they have received from Tien, and in 
restoring that light and primitive clearness of judgment, 
which has been weakened and obscured by various passions, 
that it may be aflernards in a capacity to labour for the per- 
,fection of others. " To succeed then," says he, we should 
begin within ourselves : and to this end it ii necessary to have 
an insight into tbe nature of things, and to gain the knowledge 
of good rmd evil ; to determine the will towards a love of this 
good, and hatred of this evil ; to preserve integrity of heart, 
and to regulate the manners according to reason. When a 
man has thus renewed himself, there will be then less diffi- 
culty in renewing others : by this means concord and union 
reigo in families, kingdoms are governed according to the 
laws, and the whole empire enjoys peace and tranquillity." 

The second classical or caoooicul book is called " Tchong 
Yong, Or the Ifflmutable Mean ;" and treats of the mean which 
ought to be observed in all things. Tchong signifies mean, 
and by Yong is understood that which is constant, eternal, 
immutable. He undertakes to prove, that every wise man, 
and chiefly those who have the care of governing the world, 
should follow this mean, which is the essence of virtue. He 
enters upon his subject by defining human nature, and its pas- 
sions ; then he brings several examples of virtue and piety, 
OS fortitude, prudence, and filial duty, which are proposed as 
BO many patterns to be imitated in keeping this mean, [n the 
next place he shews, that this mean, and the practice of it, is 
the right and true path which a wise man should pursue, in 
order to attain the highest pitch of virtue. The third book 
" Yun Ln, or the Book of Maxims," is a collection of senten- 
tious and moral discourses, and is divided into SO articles, 
containing only the questions, answers, and sayings of Con- 
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fociiH and his diaciplefl, oq virtue, good woi^s, aad the art of 
gOTeroiog well ; the teath article excepted, ia which the dis- 
ciples of Confuciiij parttcularly deacribe the oatnard deport- 
ment of their nvister. There are some maxims and moral 
eeateuces in this collection, equal to those of the seven wise 
men of Greece, which have alwaja been so mocb admired. 
The fourth book gives nn idea of a perfect government ; it is 
called " Meog Tsee or the Book of Montius ;" became, 
thougb numbered among the classical and canonical hooka, it is 
more properly the work of his disciple Montius. To these 
four books they add two others, which have almost an eijuat 
reputation ; the first is called " HiaoKing," that is, "of Fili- 
al Reverence," and cootaina the answers which Coafunius 
made to his disciple Tseng, concerning the respect which is 
due to parents. The second is called " Sias Hio," that is, 
" the Science, or the School of Children ;" which is acollec- 
lion of sentences and examples taken from ancient and mod- 
ern authors. 

There is a tradition in China, that when Confucius was 
comphmented upon the excellencj of his philosophy, and his 
own conformity thereto, he modestly declined the honour that 
was done him, and said, thnt " he greatly fell short of the 
moat perfect degree of virtue, bnt that in the west the mast 
holy WHS to be found." Most- of the missionaries who relate 
this are firmly persuaded that Confucius foresaw the coming 
of the Messiah, and meant to predict it in this short sentence ; 
but whether be did or not, it is certain that it has always made 
a very strong impression upon the learned in China ; and the 
emperor Mimti, who reigned 65 ye:irs after the birth of Christ, 
was so touched with tbis snying of Confucius, together with a 
dream, in which he saw the image of a holy person coming front 
tbe west, ihut he filled out a fleet, with orders to sail till thej 
had found him, and to bring back at least his image and bis 
writings. The persons sent upon this expedition, not daring 
to venture farther, went ashore upon a little island not far from 
the Red Sea, where they found the statue of Fo, who had in- 
fected the Indies wilh his doctrines 3(H) years before the birth 
of Confucius. This they carried back to China, together 
with the metemsychosis, and the reveries of this Indian phi- 
losopher. The disciples of Confucius at first opposed these 
□ewly imported doctrines with all the vigour imaginable, in- 
veighing vehemently against Mimti, who introduced them, and 
denouncing the judgment of heaven on such emperors as 
should support them. But all their endeavours were vain ; 
the torrent bore hard against them ; and the pure religion and 
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sound morality of CoDfuciiis were soon corrupted, and in a 
manner overwhelmed, by the prevailiog idolatries and super- 
stitions which were introduced with the idol Fo. 

From the pure systein of morals laid down by Confucius, 
the common people of China, however, at length wholly de- 
pnrted. Yet we have theaathorityof Mr. Bell for the asser- 
tion thnt, in that fine country there is still a most respectable 
sect of iheists, who worship the one God, whom they call 
Zin, the Heaven, or Highest Lord, and pay no religious hom- 
age to the images of their countrymen. This sect has exist- 
ed, says he, longer than Christianity, and is stilt most in vogue ; 
being embraced by the Emperor himself, and most of the 
grandees and men of learning. But the common people are 
generally idolators. 

There is a very inconsiderable sect, called Cross-Wor- 
shippers, who pay divine adoration to the holy cross, though 
they have lost all other marks of Christianity, When Mr. 
Bell published his Travels in 1762, the Christians in China 
were supposed to amount to one Jiundred thousand of both 
sexes. He was told the Chinese had some atheists among 
them. 

The Chinese have, however, fallen in with many of the 
common errors and practices of idolatry. Captain Hamilton, 
in his quaint style and manner, thus describes the gods, cler- 
gy, and devotion of the Chinese : — 

Their temples are built all after one form : but ns in other 
countries, very different in beauty and magnitude. Their 
josses, or demi-gods, are some of human shape, some of mon- 
strous figures ; but in the province of Fokein they are more 
devoted to the worship of goddesses than gods. Cluanheim 
has the most votaries. She is placed in state, sitting on a 
cushion with rich robes, and her little son standing before her, 
with a charged trident in his right hand, ready to throw at the 
ofi'enders of the lawaof humanity and nature, and also- at those 
who make no free-will offerings to his mother. The Chi- 
nese who have seen the Roman Catholic churches and wor- 
ship, say that she is the Chinese Virgin Mary. 

There is another goddess, called Matson, who swam from 
a fur country, through many seas, and came in one night to 
China, and took up her residence there. She sits on a plat- 
form, with a cushion laid on it, and her head is covered with 
blue wool instead of hair. She is the protectress of naviga- 
tion ; for which reason none go a voyage, but they first make 
a sacrifice of boiled hogs* heads, and bread baked in the steam 
of boiling water. It is set before the image when reeking bo^ 
K 8 oK- 
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and kept befare ber till it is cold. On their retorn from a 
Toya|;e, they compliment her with a play, either acted on 
board of the ship, or before one of her temples. 

They have another goildeH, in the form of a virgin, cal- 
led Quonin, wbo bas many rotaries, bat ii mostly worshipped 
in the province of Pckin and Manking, but beiag a virgin, sbe 
has many lorera all over China. 

They have one temple, called the Temple of Apei, in which 
are Bomerons ill-shaped images of that animal. 

The god Fo, has a human shape, except his head, which 
baa the %uro of an eagle. Gan bas a broad face and a pro- 
digious great belly. Fo is a very majestic god and is always 
placed with a great number of little gods to attend bim. Mi- 
nifo, in Fokin, Mr. Hamilton takes to be the god Miglecl at 
Canton, being alike in shape and countenance', be U called 
the god of pleasure. Passa is set cross-legged on a cushion, 
bespangled with tlowers and stars, and she has eight or nine 
arms and hands on each side, and two before, that she holds 
in a praying posture. In every one of her bands (escept the 
two that are dedicated to prayer) she bears something em- 
blematical, as an axe, a sword, a flower, &c. On the great 
God, that made heaven and earth, they bestow a human shape 
like a young man in strength and vigour, quite opposite to the 
church of Rome, who make his picture like Salvadore, with- 
ered, old, cold and heavy. Mr. Hamilton saw many more, 
whose names he forgot ; some with human bodies, and drag- 
ons; lions, tigers, and dogs' heads; and one he saw, like 
Stour Yonker, in Finland, wilh a man's body and clothes, and 
wilh eagles' feet, and talons instead of hands. 

The Priesthood are in no great esteem among the people, 
being generally of low eslraction. They have many different 
orders among them, which are distinguished by badges, col- 
our of habil, ur the fashions of their capes. They are alt 
obliged to celibacy while they continue in order)), and chat is 
no longer than ihey please. But while tliey continue in or- 
ders, and should chance to be cnnvicted of fornicntioo, they 
must expiate their crimes with their lives ; except their high 
priest, who is called Chiam, and be always keeps near the 
Ii^mperor'a person, and is in very great repute, and he has 
liberty to m^rry because (he high priesthood must always 
continue in one family, as Aaron's did for a long while, but 
not half so long as it has in this family, who has kept up the 
custom above a thousand years successively, without the in- 
trusion of interlopers. 

There are no persons of figure that cars to have their cTifl- 
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dren consecrated to serve at tbe altar, so that the pri«st«, whA 
can bave do issue of their owo, are obl^ed to buy novices of 
such mean persons as necessity forces to sell their children ; 
and their study being in the large legends of their divinity, 
and not having the benefit of conversation with men of letters 
or polity, they are generally ignorant of the affairs of the world, 
which malces them contemptible among so polite a people as 
the ingenious wd conversible Chinese laity are. 

Confucius, or as the Chinese call him, Confuce, was the 
prince of the philosophers. He was near contemporary with 
Artaxerxes, Nehemiah, and Malachi, about 450 years before 
our Saviour, Jesus Christ. He both tanght and practised 
moral philosophy to perfection, and acquired so great a ven- 
eralioQ among his countrymen, that his sentences are tak^n 
for poBtulata to this day, no one since having offered to con- 
tradict any thing that lie has left behind in writing. They 
have auiother doctor of philosophy, called Tansioe, who was 
almost as ancient as Confucius, and wrote many excellent 
tracts of a virtuous life ; and the methods to attain it, but bis 
character is inferior to Confucius. 

Their preachers take some apophthegms out of those w«at 
men's writings for tents to comment and expatiate on. They 
live very abstemiously, and rise early before day to pray. 
Every temple has a cloister or convent annexed to it, and has 
a certain stipend Qllowed by the Emperor to support the 
priests and novices, but Ihey get mnch more by letting lodg- 
ings to travellers, wbo generally lodge in their cells, than the 
Emperor's allowance ; besides, they have a genteel way of 
bei^ing from strangers, by bringing tea and sweatmeats to re- 
gafe Ihem. 

The Chinese do not bury in or near their temples ; bat in 
the fields, and when ii bonzi, or priest, tells a rich dying per- 
son, that such a piece of ground is holy, and thtit the inferniil 
spirits have no power to haunt such ground, they will per- 
suade the poor man, thnt' distempered both in body and mind, 
to buy it at any rate to be buried in, and sometimes they will 
pay a thousand layels for ten yards square of such holy ground. 

Such is the account which Captain Hamilton has given us 
ofthe Chinese religion. It is only from the meagre glean- 
ings of travellers, who, in China, have such litlle access to the 
interior that scarcely any glimpse can be hud of the opinij>ns 
anct habits of this singular people, that we can get any informa- 
tion ODthis subject. 

The near relation, however, which the religion of China 
has to Ih^at of gome parts of Hindoostan, and stiU more Co the 
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religion of the Grand Lama, and the Japanese, enables as I9 
ascertain with tolerable accuracy, what are the general riews 
on this most important of all subjects. 

In strict propriety , the Chinese reli^on cannot be fairly 
ranked with that of gross idolatry. 

The primitire worship ofthe Chinese, that is, of the most 
enlightened amongst (hem, has continued, like their dress, 
invariably the same through a long succession of ages dowD 
to the present time. We are informed by one of the most 
learned and respectable French Jesuits, who took great pains 
in investigating the Chinese religion, " that the Chinese are 
a distinct people, who have preserved the characteristic 
marks of their first origin, whose prioiitive doctrine will be 
found to agree, in the essentiHl parts, with that ofthe chosen 
people the Jews, before Moses had consigned the explana- 
tion of it to the sacred records, and whose traditional knowl- 
edge may bs traced back even to the renewal of the human 
race by the sons of Nonh." 

The canonical books of the Chinese set forth tbe idea, and 
enforce the belief of the Supreme Being, the creator and pre- 
server of all things. They mention him under distinct names, 
corresponding to those ivbich we use when we speak of God, 
the Lord, the Almighty, and the Most High. These books as- 
sert that the Supreme Being is the principle of every thing 
that esiels ; that he is eternal, unchangeable, and independ- 
ent, that his power knows no bound ; that his knowledge com- 
prehends ihe past, present, and future ; and that he is the 
witness of whatever passes in the recesses of men's hearts. 
Tbcy acknowledge his universal providence, his approbation 
of virtue and goodness, and his abhorrence of vice, which he 
punishes with parental compassion lo induce his creatures to 
reform and »mend their lives- 

Upon these general principles the Chinese refer every re- 
markable event to the appointment and dispensation of the 
Deity, If destruction threatens their crops, or alarming 
sickness endangers the life of a virtuous emperor, sacrilices 
and prayers are offered up to God. If a wicked prince has 
been suddenly taken iiway by accident, they attribute it to his 
Just and avenging arm. Upon these same principles one of 
the anfient emperors gave his orders lo the priest; "the Su- 
preme Being," says he, " is entitled lo our homage and ado- 
ration. Compose, therefore, a calender, and let religion re- 
reive from man those times and seasons which are its just 
<lue." 

Another emperor, when he was invested with his office, 
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and had diatribnted the Tarious employments to die persons 
under him, exhorted them to a faithful discharge of the du- 
ties incumbent upon them, and concluded with these nords : 
" Never shut your ears against the voice of religion : let 
erery moment redouble your diligence in serving God." 
And a priest, addressing himself to an emperor, said, "Think 
on eternity, if you are desirous of improving your mind, and 
of adding new virtue to it." 

In another period of Chinese history we are told, that the 
fear of the Supreme Being was alone sufficient lo restrain all 
the subjects of the empire, and to confine them wilbin the 
bounds of duty. Honesty was so prevalent at that time, that 
it was not necessary to intimidate tbe people by exercising 
the severity of penal lans. Imprisonment was the only pun- 
ishment inflicted on the guilty. The doors of the gaols were 
thrown open in the morning : the prisoners went out to la- 
bour, and they returned again thither in the evening without 

These facts, and they might be mnltiplied, almost witbont 
end, will go to prove that the religion of China is founded on 
thebelief of the existence and attributes of the Supreme Be- 
iim ; and it is asserted, upon good authority, that Iher4 is not 
to be found a single vestige of idolatry upon their moat an- 
cient monuments. 

The fifst sacrifices of this people were instituted in hon- 
our of the Supreme God, and were oifered on the Ian, or 
heap of stones, in the open fields, or upon some mountain. 
Around the tan was raised a double fence, composed of turf 
and hraoches of trees ; and between the fences were erected 
two smaller altars, upon which, atler the greater sacrifice, 
they offered others in honour of superior spirits of every 
rank, and of their virtaous ancestors, ameitg whom was Con- 
focins. To the sovereign alone it was permitted to sacrifice 
on the ten ; to the Supreme Deity they offer their prayers, 
but from their ancestors and superior spirits they only seek 
for protection and mediation. 

In the early ages of tbe empire a ungle mountain was set 
apart for sacrifices ; afterwards there were four consecrated 
to those purposes, to which tbe prince went successively 
every year. To the first he repaired at the vernal equinox, 
to entreat heaven to watch over the seed committed to the 
earth. At tbe summer solstice he went to the second, tQ 
ask for the warmth and heat necessary to bring forward tbe 
crops. He sacrificed on the third at the autumnal eqainox, 
in the hope of averting blights, excessive moisture, winds. 
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aod injaries from the air, which inifht deatroy the Tisiog 
hopea of the labourer. And oq the fourth monatain be sac- 
riticed at the winter solstice, in gratitude for all the mercies 
of the past year, and to solicit a continuance of them througk 
that which was about to commence. 

This institution, which subjected the emperor to regular 
journies, was attended with many inconreDiencea. Some- 
times important deliberations required his attendance in the 
citjf when he was performing sacrifice at a distance from iL 
At other times old age, severe weather, and bad roads, were 
great obstacles to the business. Means were therefore de- 
vised to obviate these diffiiculties, by erecting a temple in liie 
Qity, where these sacrifices might he offered up. 

The ]irincipal Chinese temple contained within its circato- 
ference five separate halls, appropriated for diffetent pnrpo< 
ses. They had neither paintings nor ornaments of any kiad ; 
one of them was the place of sacrifice : the other four con- 
tained all those things which were neceasery for the ceremo- 
ny. The edifice bad four gates covered with fine moss, rep- 
resenting the branches of which the double fence about the 
tan was made. This line moss covered also the ridge of the 
roof, and the whole building was encompassed by a canal, 
which was filled with water at the time sacrifices were offer- 
ed. 

Pekin contains two principal temples, in the constniction 
«r which the Chinese have displayed all the elegance of their 
architecture. These are dedicated to the Deity under dif- 
ferent titles ; in (he one he is adored as the Etemal Spirit ; 
in the other, as the Spirit that created and preserves the 
world. The ceremoaiea with which modern sacrifices are 
accompanied are greatly multiplied, and nothing can exceed 
the splendour and magnificence nith which the emperor ia 
surrounded when be performs the solemn part of his duty, 
which he does in the name of at! his people. Some time 
before the day filed for this important business, the monarch, 
and all persons qualified to a.=sist him, prepare themselvei by 
retirement, fasting, and continence. During this period the 
emperor gives no audience, the tribunals are all shut ; mar- 
riages, funerals, and festivals of all kinds are then prohibited. 
On the day appointed for sacrifice ; the emperor appears 
with all the pomp and magnificence of power, to which eve- 
ry thing in the temple corresponds. All the vessels are of 
gold, and never used in any other place. Notwithstandii^ 
this grandeur the monarch appears to the last degree humble 
and dejected. He rolls In the dust, and applies to himielf 
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tetmaof the most abject stibmiesion, thereby exbibiliog, in 
the most Btriking manner, the infinite distance there is be- 
tneeo the Supreme Being and man. 

Another religious ceremony performed by the emperor, is 
thatofplonghing the earth with bis own'hands. By some 
writers this act has been thought merely political for the 
sake of encouraging agriculture. But in one of the canoni- 
eal books it is asserted, that he tills the earth to the Deity, 
that he may have it in his power to present a part of the 
grain to bim in sacrifice. The empress and princeaaes manage 
silk norms, in order to make vestments for sacrificing in. 
Therefore, if the emperor and princes till the groond, or 
the empress breeds silkworms, it is to shew that respect and 
veneration which they entertain for the spirit who rules the 
universe. 

Stannton, in his narrative of Lord Macartney's embassy to 
China, Bsserls that there is no state religion acknowledged or 
encouraged in China. The faith of most of the common peo- 
ple is that of Fo ; many of tbe Mandarins have another, and 
that of the emperor different from theirs. But the temples, 
consecrated to religious worship, are scarcely distinguishable 
from common dwelling-houses. The circular lofty structures, 
called by Europeans Pagodas, are of various kinds, appropri- 
ated to various uses, but none for religious worship. In ma- 
ny instances there is a similarity in the exterior forms of the 
religion of Fo, and that of the Roman church. Upon the 
altars of the Chinese temples were placed behind a screen, 
an image o( Shin-moo, or the holy mother, sitting with achild 
in her arms, in an alcove, with rays of glory round her head, 
and tapers constantly burning before her. 

The temples of Fo contain more images than are met with 
in most Christian churches. There was one female figure 
particularly prayed to by unmarried women who desire a 
fausbaud, and by married women who wish forchildrcn. But 
as the doctrine of Fo admits of a subordinate deity, propi- 
tious to every wish that can be formed in the human mind ; 
as the government of the country never interferes with mere 
opinions, nor prohibits any belief which may not affeet the 
peace of society ; it is no wonder it should spread among 
those classes of the people who are dissatisfied niih the oj:- 
dinary events of nature. Thus from extreme superstition^ 
the temples are particularly frequented, and the superintend'- 
nnt deity first consulted, previous to the undertaking of any 
thing of importance; whether it be to enter into tbe mat ri- 
moiual slate, to set out on a journey, to mak« or conclude a 
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bargain, or any otber momentoiM event. There are varioas 
methods of dotog this, one of nhtch is a piece of wood, of 
aiz or eight equal tides Vir snrfaces, each bavins; its particu- 
lar mark, is thrown into the air ; (he side which is upper- 
most, after reaching the grouod, is esamioed and referred by 
the priest to its correBpoodeal mark on the book of fate. If 
the first thron accord (vilh the nishes of him nbo made it, 
be prostrates himself in gratitude, and cheerfully ondertakes 
the business. If the throw be nnpropitioos he makes a sec 
ond trial ; bat the third throw must decide the question. 
The temples are always accessible to coQsalt the will of hea- 
ven ; and their adoration consists more in giring thanks than 
offering prayers. 



SECTION II. 

THE RELIGION OF THIBET, 

Or the Grand Lama ; 
And also of ike Heathen Tartars in general. 

The name of the Grand Lama is given to the sovereign pon- 
tiff, or high prieiit, of the Thihetian Tartars, who resides at 
Patoli, a vast palace on a mountain near the backs of Baram- 
pooter, about seven miles from Labassa. The foot of this 
mountain is inhabited by twenty thousand lamas, or priests, 
who have their separate apartments around the mountain ;aDd 
according to their respective qualities, are placed nearer, or 
at a greater distance from, the sovereign pontiff. He is not 
only worshipped by the Thibetians, but also is (he great object 
of adoration for the various tribes of heathen Tartars who 
roam through the vast tract of continent which stretches from 
the banks of (be VVulga (o Correa, on the sea of Japan. H'e 
is not only the sovereign pontiff, the vicegerent of the Deity 
on eartli, but the more remote Tartars are said to absolutely 
regard him as the Deity himself, and call him God, Ae evtr- 
lasiing Father of heaven. They believe him to be immortal, 
and endowed with all knowledge and virtue. Every year they 
come up from different parts to worship, and make rich offer- 
ings at his shrine. Even the emperor of China, who is a 
Uaacbou Tartar, does not fail in acknowledseneiijs t9 bin is 
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his religious capacity ; and be actnnlly entertaina, at n great 
expense in the palace of Pekio, an inferior Lama, deputed as 
his nuncio from Thibet. The Grand Lama, it has been said, 
is never to be seen but in a secret place of his palace, amidst 
a great narnber of lamps, sitting cross-le^ed on a cushion, and 
decked in every part with gold and precious stones ; where 
at a distance the people prostrate themselves before him, it* 
not being lawful for any so much as to kiss his teet. He re- 
turns not the least sign of re^tpect, nor ever apeaks, even to 
the greatest princes ; but only lays his hand upon their heads, 
and they are fully persuaded they receive from thence a full 
foi^iveness of all their sins. 

The Sunniasses, or Indian pilgrims, often visit Thibet as a 
holy place ; an^ the Lama always entertains a body of two or 
three hundred in his pay. Besides his religious influence 
and authority, the Grand Lama is possessed of unlimited pow- 
er throaghout his dominions, which are very estensive. The 
inferior Lamas, who form th^ most numerous, as well as the 
most powerful body in the state, have the priesthood entirely 
in their hands ; and, besides, fill many monastic orders, whicb 
are held in great veneration among them. The whole coun- 
try, like Italy, abounds with priests ; and they entirely sub- 
sist on the great number uf rich presents which are sent them 
from the utmost eitent of Tartary, from the empire of the 
GreaLMogul, and from almost all parts of the Indies. 
- The opinion of those who are reputed the most orthodox 
among the Thibetians is, that when the Grand Lama seems to 
die, either of age or infirmity, his aout, in fact, only quits a 
crazy habitation, to look for another, youoger or better ; nnd 
it ia discovered in the body at some child by certain tokens, 
known only to the Lamas or Priests, in which order he always 
appears. 

According to the doctrine of this metemsychosis, the soul 
is always in action, and never at rest : for no sooner does she 
leave her old habitation, than she enters a new one. The 
Dalay being a divine person, can find no better lodging than 
the body of his successor ; or the Fo, residing iu th^ Dalay 
Lama, » bich paseei to his successor ; and this being a god, t* 
whom all things are known, the Dalay Lama is therefore ac- 
quainted with every thing which happejied during his resi- 
dancc in his former body. 

This religion is said to have been of three thoutaod yean 
standing; and neither lime, nor the influence of men, has 
Hadthe psirerftfahaKng the autfaorit^ of the Qraml Uvaa.- 
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Tfaia theocracy exteodi u fiiUy to tempore at to spiritaal 

concerns. 

Though ID ihe gnnd soTereigniy of the Lamas, the tempo- 
ral power baa beea occasionally separated from the spiritoal 
by slight revolutions, thej have always been united i^ain after 
a time ; so that in Thibet the whole constitntion rests on the 
imperial pontificale in a manner elsewhere unknown. Foras 
the Tbibetians suppose the Grand Lama is animated by the 
god Shaka, or Fo, who at the decease of ooe Lama tranami- 
grates into the nest, and consecrates him an image of the di- 
vinity, the descending chain of Lamas is continned down from 
him in &xed degrees of sanctity : so that a more firmly estab- 
lished sacerdotal gorernmeot, in doctrine, customs, and iasli- 
tutioDs, thanactnally reigns over this coontry, cannot be cod- 
ceired. The supreme manager of temporal aSura is no more 
than the viceroy of the sovereign priest, who, conformable to 
the dictates of hia religion, dwells in divine tranquillity in a 
building that is both temple and palace. If some of hia vota- 
rieain modern times have dispensed with the adoration of bis 
person, still certain real modifications of the Shaka reli^on 
is the only faith they profess, the only religion they follow. 
The slate of sanctity which that religion inculcates, consiats 
in monastic confidence, absence of thotight, and the perfect 
repose of nonentity. 

To give RS clear an account as possible of this religion, lit- 
tle more is required than fo extract the ample account given 
ofit ina descriptionof Thibet, published in Green's Collec- 
tion of Voyages, and re-publislied in Pinkerton. 

Frinr Horace says, that in the main the religion of Thibet 
is the counterpart of the Romish. They believe in one God, 
and a trinity, but full of errors ; a paradise, hell, and purga- 
tory, but full of errors also. They make suffragea, alma, 
prayers, and sacrifices for the dead ; have a vast number of 
convents- filled with monks and friars, amounting to thirty 
thousand ; who, besides the three vows of poverty, obedi- 
ence, and chastity, make several others. They have their 
confessors, who are chosen by their superiors, and receive 
their license from their Lama, as a bishop, without which 
they cannot hear confessions, or impose penances. They 
have Ihe same form of hierarchy as in the Romish Church; 
for they have their inferior Lamas, chosen by the Grand La- 
ma, who act as bishops in their respective dioceses, having 
under them simple Lamas, who are the religions. To these 
may tte added^the use of holy water, crosses, beads, and oth^ 
er matters. 
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The chief object of norship in tbts country, is the satnb 
which in Chiaa is called Fo, but by the Lamaa in Thibet, La. 
This prince, who waa born one thousand and twenty -six years 
before Christ, and reigned in part of India, called Chantyen* 
cho, or, as others say, Si-tyen, gare himself out lo be Ged, 
assuming haoian fleah ; and when he died, i' was preleuded, 
that tie only withdrew for a while, and would appear again in 
a determinate time ; as he actually did, if the testimony of his 
devout disciples, the writingsof the primitive fathers amongst 
them, and, in short, the tradition and authority of the whole 
church, from age to age, down to the present, are at all to be 
regarded in proof. And this imposture has been practised 
since as oAen as there has been occasion for it : so that the 
god La still lires, and is corporally present in the person of the 
Dalaj Lama. In which respect, the church of Thibet has in- 
finitely the advantage of the Romish, in as much as the visible 
bead of it is considered to be God himself, not his ricar, or '' 
deputy ; and the incarnate deity, who is the object of divine 
worship, appears alive in human shape to receive the people's 
adorations : not in the form of a senseless bit of bread, or 
playing at bo-peep in a diminutive wafer, which would be too 
gross a cheat to impose oa the understandings of the Thibe- 
tians, however ignorant and superstitious the missionaries to 
their own shame represent them. 

The Great Lama, who as we said before, is La, or Fo in- 
carnate, is, according to Grueber. called in the country. Lama, 
Konju, or the Eternal Father. He is also styled Dalay Lama, 
The same author says, in another letter, that Great Lama 
signifies the Great High PrieKt, and Liima of Lamas ; as he is 
also styled the Hi^h Priest of High Priests. These last titles 
regard only his office, or degree, in his eccte.tiastical or reli- 
gious capacity ; but with respect to his divine nature, or 
quality, which entitles him to be adored as God, they term him 
likewise the heavenly Father, ascribing to bim all the attri- 
butes of the true deity ; as, that be is omniscient, and that all 
things are open to his view, even the secrets of the heart. If, 
at any time, he asks questions, it is not, say they, for sake of 
information, but to remove the scraples of the incredulous and 
disaffected. They believe that Fo (or La) lives id him : 
hence those 6f his religion in China call bim Ho fo, oc the 
living Fo. In consequence of this persuasion, he is beld to 
be immortal, and that when in appearance he dies, be only 
changes bis abode ; that he is bom ^;ain in an entire body, 
and the h^py place of bis residence is revealed by certain 
pretended tokens, which the Tartarian princes tbemselres are 
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obliged to learn of the 6tber Lamas ; who oaly know the 
child appoioled by (he iirecediDgGmndLnHiB to succeed hitn. 

To keep up this opioionofhiB immortality, (he Lamas after 
Ilia death, seek, thronghout the whole kingdom, for aDother 
person, as hke unto him, in all respects, as may be, to supply 
his place ; and thus he has undergone a new resurrectian, 
or incarnation, seven times since bis first appearance. Ber- 
nier relates the matter thus, as lie had it from a Lama physi- 
cian. When the Great Lama is old, and ready to die, he as- 
sembles his council, and declares to them, that now he was 
passing into the body of a little child, lately bom ; th^ when 
this child, who was bred up with great care, was six or eeven 
years of age, Ihey (by way of trial) laid before him a parcel of 
household goods mised with his own, which yet be could dis- 
tinguish from the rest ; and this he said, was a mattifeet proof 
of the transmigration. 

Grueber says, that this belief is propagated by the policy of 
their kings, and those who are in the secret of this cheat, in 
conjunction with the Laroa Konju. The Romish misEionaries 
rail heavily at this imposture calling it wicked and diabolical, 
as if, besides transubstantiation, which is worse, they had no 
other imposturesin their own religion. But it is done, doubt- 
less, out of envy ; because they have none which redouods so 
much to the honour and wealth of themselvee. 

Grueber saye, the Great Lama sitteth in a remote apart- 
ment of his palace, adorned with gold and silver and illtimi- 
nated with lamps, in a lofty place like a couch, covered with 
costly tapestry. In approaching him, his votaries fall pros- 
trate with their heads to the ground, and kiss him wilh iucre- 
dible veneration. Thus, adds the Jesuit, hath (he devil, 
through his innate malignity, transferred (o the worship of 
this people that veneration which is <Iue only to the pope of 
Rome, Christ's vicar. In the same manner as he hath done 
all the other mysteries of the Chrititian religion. 

The same author farther observes, that he always appears 
with his face covered ; letting none see it bnt those who are 
in the secret : (hat he acts his part extremely well, while the 
Lamas, or priests, who are perpetually about him, attend him 
with great assiduity, and expound the orticlee that are taken 
from his mouth. Here it must be noted, that Grueber learas 
nil he writes concerning the Great Lama from the citizens of 
Barantola ; for the missionaries coald not see him, no Chris- 
tian being admitted into his presence, nor, indeed, any body 
of a different religion, without adoring the pretended deity ; 
however, they took an exact copy, of bia picture, aa it was 
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exposed toTJewin the eotniDce of the palace; to which they 
paid the same veneration as to himself in person. 

Bentincb tells ns, that at the foot of the high motintain near 
Putala, whereoQ the Dalay Lama resides, about twenty thou- 
sand Lamas dwell in several circles round it, accordiog as the 
rank and dignities which they possess, reader them more 
worthy to approach the person of their sovtjreign pontiff. 

According to the account transmitted by Regis, the Grand 
Lama sits cross-legged on a kind of altar, with a large and 
tnagnificent cushiou under him ; where he receives the com- 
pliments, or rather adorations, not only of his own subjects, 
but of prodigious multitudes of strangers ; who make long 
journies to offer him their homage, and obtain his blessing. 
Some even travel there from India, who never fail to enlarge 
before him upon their own merit, and magnify the sufferings 
they have undergone in their painful pilgrimage. But next 
to the people of Thibet, the Tartars are most'devoted to the 
Grand Lama, some of whom resort to Lasa from the most dis- 
tant comers. When the Elnths-Dsongari invaded Thibet, 
the sister of Ayuki, Khan of the EInthii-Torgauti, with her 
son, was at Lassa upon the like errand. 

Princes are no more excused from this servile adoration 
than the meanest of their subjects ; nor do they meet witb . 
more respect from the Grand Lama, who never moves from 
his cushion, nor any other way returns the salute. He only 
lays bis band upon the head of the worshippers, who then 
think all [heir sins pardoned. The Lamas who drew the map 
observed, that in receiving the Emperor's ambassador, he did 
not kneel like the Tarter princes ; but when he inqnired af- 
ter Kang-ki's health, resting upon one hand, he only made a 
small motion, as if he intended to rise from his seat. He was 
at that same time dressed in a red habit of woollen frize, such 
as the common Lamas wear, with a yellow hat, gilt. 

Grueber assures ns that the grandees of the kingdom are 
very eager to procure the excrements of ihis divinity, whictt 
they usually wear about their necks as relics. In another 
place, he says that the Lamas make a great advantage by the 
large presents they receive for helping the grandees to some 
of his excrements, or urine ; for by wearing, the first about 
their necks, and mixing the latter with their victuals, tbej 
imagine tbemielres to be secure against all bodily infirmities. 
In confirmation of this, Gerbilloa informs us, that the Mongols 
wear his eXGrements pulverized in little bags about their 
■ecks, as precious reliqaes, capable of preserving them from 
all mifl&rtaiies, uid cariDg them of all sorts sf Astempen. 

hi 
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When this Jesait was on his second journey into Westeto 
Tartary, a deputy from one of the principul Lamss, offered 
the Emperor's uncVe a certain powder, contained in a little 
packet of very white paper, neatly wrapped up in a scarf of 
Tery white ttuSety ; but that prince told him, that aa it was 
not the custom of the Manchews to make nae of snch things, 
he dnrst net receive it. The aathor took this powder to be 
either some of the Great Lama's excrements, or the adbes of 
something that had been used by him. 

Trophies are erected on the tops of the mountains in hon- 
our of the Great Lama, for the preservation of men and cat- 
tle. All the Kings, who profess the religion of the Great 
Lama, before they are inaugurated, send ambassadors fri'tb 
very rich presents, to crave his benediction, ts a means to 
render their reigns happy. 

Formerly, the Dahy Lama, was merely a spiritual prioce ; 
bnt he is now become a temporal one also, with a large patri- 
moDy ; the Chian of the £tuths, who conquered it in the 17th 
century, having made him a present of it, which is a much 
lan;er patrimony than that called St. Peter's, usurped by Uie 
Popes. Yet for all this, Benttnk informs as, that he does not 
meddle, in any sort; with the temporality of his dominions, or 
suffer any of his Lamas to meddle with it ; but pots all secu- 
lar matters under the government of two Khans of the Kal- 
mucks, who are to furnish him with all things necessary for 
the maintenance of his family. When he has any political af- 
fairs to transact, it is the Deva (or Tipa, a sort of plenipoten- 
tiary,) who acts under his orders. 

The religion of the Great Lama seems to be more eitend- 
ed than any other in the world ; for besides Thibet, which is 
its native seat, it has spread itself over all the Indies, China, 
and Western Tarlary, from one end to the other. It is true, 
the provinces of the Indies and Chma, have many ages ago 
thrown off his jurisdiction, and set up chief priests of their 
own, who have modelled the religion of their respective 
countries, according to their different fancies, or interest. 
But Thibet, and the greater part of Tartary, are still subject 
to him in spirituals. The better to govern thin vast dominion 
he conBtitutes deputies, or vicars, to officiate in his stead. 
These are called Hutuktus, or Khntuktus ; which, according 
to Regis, are chosen from among the disciples of the Great 
Lama. It is esteemed a retd happiness to he admitted iole 
the number of these last, which never exceeds two hundred ; 
and, they on whom the honour of Hutnktu is conferred, are 
considered as bo many lesser Fob ; they are neitiier confiicA 
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to Ibe pagods, nor limited to Thibet, but settle where lb«y 
please ;aDd floon acquire great ricbee, by the offerings of 
Ibeir numerouE worabippers. One of them who resided 
among the Kalk^ Mongols, about the beginning of the last 
century, set op for himself, iu opposition to hie master, an- 
suming all the privileges and powers which Ibe Gntiid Lama 
pretends to : and, in all likelihood, others from time to time 
will follow his example. 

For keeping up discipline and order in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters there is a kind of hierarchy in Thibet, consisting of 
church officers, answering to the archbishops, bishops, and 
priests. They hsce also their priors, abbots, and abbesses, 
superiors, provincials, or sue b like degrees, for orderiog what 
concerns the regular cleigy. The Lamas, or priests, who 
preside over the temples throughout the country, are sent 
from the college of the Lama's disciples before mentiooed. 
The other Lamas officiate as assistants at divine service ia 
~ the churches and monasteries ; or go abroad on the mission 
into foreign countries. 

Regis says, the Lamas generally wear a woollen frize like 
' ours, but narrower, anil not so close ; yet it is lasting, and re- 
tains its colour. They use, besides the hat, different kinds of 
bonnets, accordiDg to theirsevcral dignities ; one of which is 
somewhat remarkable, as it resembles our bishops' mitres, 
but they wear the slit before. 

The Great Lama's colonr is red ; but as the £mperor of 
China has gained some footing in Thibet, those of his party, 
as well as all the Mongol and Kalka Lamas, wear yellow. 
Bentink, speaking of these latter, otHerves, that they go ha- 
bited in loBg yellow robes, with great sleeves, which they 
bind about their waist with a girdle of the same colonr, tw« 
fingers broad. They have the head and heard shaved verj 
close, and wear yellow hats. They always carry agreat pair 
of beads of coral, or yellow amber, in their hands, which tbey 
lorn incessantly between their fingers, saying prayers to 
themselves after their manner. The nuns wear very nearly 
the same drees, excepting that they wear bonnets edged witk 
fur, instead of hats, which the Lamas wear. 

The multitude of Lamas in Thibet i« incredible, hardly a 
family being without one, either out of their devotiou, or ex- 
pectations of preferment in the Grand Lama's service. 

As to their character, if yon will take it from their greatest 
adversaries, the missionaries, most of them are debauched ; 
yet they govern Princes, who give them the chief place in as* 
sfimblies, asd are blindly fallowed by th«ir rotaries, whoj^Te 
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the best of what they haTe. Some of them are tolerably skill- 
ed ia mediciae ; otbers have some aotiou of agtronomy, and can 
calculate eclipsea. Beraier met with one of these Lama phy- 
sicians at Kasmir, who came in the traia of an ambassador 
from Great Thibet. He had ivith him a book of recipes, 
which he would by no means part with. 

Regis represents them as very i^orant, afi&rm<Dg that few 
of tbem can read or uoderstand their aocieut books, or eren 
say their prayers, which are in an ancient tongue, and charac- 
ter, DO longer spoken or known. But this charge moat be 
unjost, if other writers may be credited. Besides, Friar Hor- 
ace declares, that there are in Thibet universities and colle- 
ges for teaching the things relating to their law or religion. 



SECTION III. 

RELIGION AND CEREMONIES 

OF THE JAPANESE. 

Liberty of cooscieoce, so far as It does not interfere with 
the secuUr government, oraffectthe peace aod tranquillity of 
the empire, lias been at all times allowed in Japan, as it is in 
most other countries of Asia. Hence it is that foreign reli- 
gions were introduced with ease, and propagated with success, 
to the great prejudice of that which was established in the 
country from remotest aotiquity. There were formerly four 
religions, considerable for the number of their adherents : 

1. Sinto, the old religion, or idol 'vorship, of the Japanese. 

2. Budsdo, the worship of foreign idols, brought over into 
Japan, from the kingdom of Siam, and the empire of China. 

S. Siuto, the doctrine of their moralists ami philosophers. 

4. Devius, or Kiristando, that is the way ofGod and Christ, 
or Christian religion. 

Of the two chief religions, the Sinto and the Bndso, which 
now flourish and are tolerated in Japan, the Sintos roust be 
considered in the first place, more for its antiquity and long 
standing, than for the number of its adherents. 

. Sinto, which is also called Sinsju, and Kamimitsi, is the 
idol-worship, aa of old established in the country. Sin and 
JEami denote the idols which are the object of this worship. 
Jo andMitsi, signify the way ormetBod of worshipping these 
idols. Sin signifies faith or religion. Sinsja, in the plnnd 
^rasJD, the persooa who adhei-e to this retigioa. 
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The more immediate end nbJcfa the followeri of this relig- 
ion propose to themselves, is a stale of hRppinese in this trorld. 
They have iodeed some, Uioagh bat obscure and imperfect, 
notions of the immortality oflhe soul, and a future state of 
bliss or misery. And yet, little mindful as they are of what 
will become of them in that future state, eo great it their care 
and attention to worship those gods whom they believe to 
have a peculiar share in the government and managemetit of 
this world, with a more immediate influence, each according 
to his functions, over the occurrences and uecessities ofha- 
manlife. And, alttiough they acknowledge a Supreme Being, 
wbo, as tbey believe, dwells in the highest htinven, and 
though they likewise admit of ?ome inferior gods, whom they 
place among the stars, they do not worship and adorethem, 
nor have they any festivnis sacred to them, thinking, that be- 
ings, which are so much above us, will little concern them- 
selves about our affairs. 

However, tbey swear by these superior gods, whose names 
are constantly inserted in the form of their oath : but they 
worship and invoke those gods, whom they believe to have 
the sovereign command of their country, anil the supreme 
direction of its produce, its elements, water, animals, and 
other things, and who, by virtue of his power, can more im- 
mediately affect their present condition, and make them either 
happy or miserable in this life. They are the mo fe attentive 
in paying a due worship to these divinities, as tbey seem to 
be persuaded, that this alone is sufficient to cleanse and to 
purify their hearts, and that doubtless by their assistance and 
intercession, they ivil) obtain in the future life rewards pro- 
portionable to their behaviour in this. This religion seems 
to be nearly as ancient as the nation itself. 

The priests teach their system of divinity to others for a 
proper consideration, and under an obligation of secrecy; 
particularly when they come to the last article, which rc- 
ItAes to the beginning of alt things, they take special care not 
to reveal the same to the disciple, till he has abtiged himself 
with an oath signed with his hand and ^eal, not to profane such 
sacred and subliaie mysteries, by discovering them to the ig- 
norant and incredulous laity. The original text of this mys- 
terious doctrine is contained in the following words taken out 
of a book, which they called Odaiki : " Kai fakuno fasime 
DsjuBJo Fueo Talojaba Jujono sut soni ukunga Gotosi Tentsijno 
utsijni llsi bulau wo seosu Katats Igeno gotosi fenquas ste sin 
to nar kuni toko datsno Mikotto to goes ;" that is, " In the be- 
ginning of the opening of all things, a chaos floated, as fishes 
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(wim ID tiie water for pleainre. Out o( this chaos arose a 
thing like a prickle, noreable aod transformable ; this thing 
became a soul or spirit, and this spirit is called Knnitokodats- 
ao Hikotto." 

The SinBJg, that it, the adherents of the Sintos religion, 
call their temples, or chnrches, mia, which word signifies 
dwelling places of immortal souls. ' They come nearest to 
the fana of the ancient Romans, as they are, geoeratly speak- 
ing, so many lasting monuments erected to the memory of great 
men. They call them also jasijro, and sJa, or ainsja, which 
last takes in the whole court of the mia, with all other build- 
ings and dependencies belonging to it. The gods, who are 
the subject of their worship, they call Sin and Cami, souls or 
spirits. Sometimes also they hoaour them with the epithet 
ofMiosin, sublime, illustrious, holy ; and Gongen, just, se- 
re re, jealous. 

The mias, as indeed all coDvents and religions houses in 
general, as well of thin as of their other sects, are seated ia 
the pleasantest parts of the coantry, on the best spots of 
groand, and commonly within or near great cities, towns. 
Tillages, and other inhabited places. A broad and spacious 
walk, planted with rows of fine cypress trees, leads strait to 
the mia, or else to the temple -coo rt, on which there are 
eometimei several mias standing together, and in this case the 
walk leads directly to that, which is reckoned the chief 
The mias are, generally speaking, seated in a pleasant wood, 
or on the ascent of a fine green hill, and hare neat stone 
stair-cases leading ap to them. 

The adherents of the Sintos religion do not believe thePy- 
tbagorean doctrine of the transmigration of souls, although 
almost universally receired by the eastern nations. Hower- 
er they abstain from killing and eating those beasts which are 
nerriceable to mankind, thinking it an act of cruelty and no- 
gratefulneas. They believe thiat their souls, afler their de- 
parture from the bodies, migrate lo a plftce of happiness, seat- 
edjiist beneath the thirty-three heareas and dwelling places 
of their gods, which, on this account, they call Tkamano&rra, 
which signifies, " high and sub-celestial fields ;" that the 
souls of those who hare led agood life in this world are ad- 
mitted without delay ; but that the souls of the bad and impi- 
ous are denied entrance and condemned to err, withont a time 
sudicient lo expiate their crimes. This is ail they know of a 
future state of bliss. 

They admit no hell, no places of torment, no Cimmeriui 
darkness, no unfortunate state attendmg our soob in a world to 
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come. Nor do the; know of any other deril, but that which 
tbey suppose to animate the tox ; a very miachieroHB animal 
in this coaotry, and bo mach dreaded, that flome are of opin- 
ion, that the impious afler their death are traitBformed into 
foxes ; which their prieils call Ma, that is, evil Bpirits. 
The chief points of the Sintoe religion are, 

1. Inward purity of heart. 

2. A religiooB abstinence from whatever makes a man im- 
pure. 

3. A diligent observance of the solemn festivals and holy 
days. 

4. Pilgrimages to the holy places at Isie. To these some 
very religious people add, 

6. Chastisingandmortifying their bodies. 
Let OS Bpeak of these severally : — To h^D, therefore, 
with inward purity of heart, which consists in doing, or omit- 
ting those things which they are ordered to do, or to avoid ; 
either by the law of nature, the dictates of reason, or the 
more immediate and special command of civil magistrates. 

As to external purity, the observance whereof, though 
less material in itself, has yet been more strictly commanded. 
It consists in abstaining from blood i from eating flesh, and 
from dead bodies. Those who have rendered themselvee 
impure by any of these tbtngB are thereby disabled from going 
to the temples ; from visiting holy places, and in genera) from 
appearing in the presence of the gods. Whoever is stained 
with bis own or other blood, is fusio for seven days, that is, 
impure and an£t to approach holy places. No woman must 
come to the temple during monthly terms. It is common- 
ly believed, that in the holy pilgrimage to Isje, the monthly 
terms do for that time entirely cease : which, if true, miist 
be owing either to the fatigues of a long and tedious journey, 
or to their taking great paina to conceal it, foi fear their la- 
bonr and expenses Bfaoold thereby become useless. Whoev- 
er eats the flesh of aoy four footed beait, deer only excepted, 
is fusio for thirty days. On the contrary, whoever eats a 
fowl wild or tame, water fowls, pheasants, and cranes ex- 
cepted, is fusio but a Japanese hour, which is equal to two 
of oara. Whoever kills a beast, or ib present at an execution, 
or attends a dying person, orcomeB into a house where « 
dead body lies, is fusio that day. 

But of all the things which make vs impnre, none is reck- 
oned BO veiT conta^ous as the death of parents and near re- 
lations. The nearer yoa are related to the dead person, so 
much the jreater the imporily. AOceremoBiei to be o^ 
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ttrrti on tkia oocawm, the time of Bourning, aod the like, 
aredelerauDedbjUiurale. B; not atMcrriDg these precepts, 
people make themeelres guilty of estenul impDrit;, which is 
tietested bj the god«, and become niifit to approach their 
temples. 

The celebration of solemn festivtils and boUdajrs, which is 
the third essential point of the Sinlos religion, consists in what 
they call Uajini ; that i-, in going to the mias and temples of 
tbe godt, and deceased great men. This maybe done at aaj 
time, batongbt not to be neglected od those days particular- 
Ij consecrated to their worship, unless the faithful be id a 
stale of impurity, and not duly qaalified to appear in the pre- 
sence of the immortal gods, who detest all ancleannesa. 

They perform their devotions at the temple in the follow- 
ing maoBer : the worshippers having first washed and cleaned 
themselves, pat on the very best clothes they have, with a 
kamisijno, as they call it, or a garment of ceremony, every 
one acQordiog to his ability. 

Thiu clad, they walk with a composed and grave connte* 
nance to the temple-court, and, in the first place, to the ba- 
sin of water, thereto wash their haods, if needful, for which 
purpose a pail is hung by the side of it ; then casting down 
tbeir eyes, they more on, with great reverence and submis- 
sion towards the mia itself; and having got up the few steps 
which lead to tbe walk roood the temple, and are placed op- 
posite to the grated windows of tbe mia, and the looking glass 
within, they fall down upon tbeir knees, bow the head quite 
to the ground, slowly, and with great humility ; then lift it op 
again, still kneeling, and turning their eyes towards the look- 
ing-glass, make a short prayer, wherein they expose to tbe 
gods their desires and necessities, or say a takamano farokami 
jodomari, and then throw some puljes, or smell pieces of 
money, by way of an offering to the gods, asd charity to tbe 
priests, either through the grates npoo tbe floor of the mia, or 
into the almS' box, which stands close by ; all this being dooe, 
they strike the bell thrice, which is bung up over the door 
«f the mai, for the diversion of the gods, whom they believe 
to be highly delighted with tbe sound of musical ioHtruments ; 
and so retire to divert themselves the remaining part of the 
day, with walking, exercises, eating or drinking, and treating 
•ue another in tbe very best manner they are able. 

Their feasts, weddings, audiences, great enterttunments. 
and in general all manner of public and private rejoicings, are 
mnde on these days in preference toothers ; not only bwaate 
they are ihcn nore ut leisure, but cJriefly^wanM At^ toey 
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that their gods tbemaelres are very much delighted, when 
men allow themselves reasonable pleaeurea and diYeraions. 
All their rebis, or holidays in general, are unmoreable, being 
fixed to certain days. Some are monCblj, others yearly. 

The merchants worship and devote themselves in a more 
peculiar manner to the four following gods, as gods of fortune 
and prosperity. 

1. Jebian was Teasio Dai Sin's brother, hut by him disgra- 
ced and baoished into an uninhahited island. It is said of 
him that be could live two or three days under water. He 
is, as it were, the Neptune oflhe country, and the prolector 
of fishermen, and seafaring people. They represent hitn 
silting on a rock, with an angling- rod in one hand, or the cel- 
ebrated fish tai, in the other. 

2. Daikoku, is said to have the power, that wherever he 
knocks with his hammer he can fetch out from thence any 
thing be wants, as for instance, rice, victuals, cloth, money, 
&c. He is commonly represented sitting on a bale of rice, 
with his fortunate hammer in his right hand, and a bag laid 
by him, in which he puts whatever he knocks out. 

3. Tossitoku ; and by some called Kurokusi. The Jap- 
anese worship him at the beginning of the new year, in order 
to obtain from him subsistence, success and prosperity in their 
undertakings. He is represented standing clad in a large 
gown with long sleeves, a long beard, a huge monstrous fore- 
head, and large ears, and a fan in his right hand. 

4. Fottei, by some called Miroku, is represented with a 
great huge belly. His worshippers expect from his benevo- 
lent assistance, among other good things, health, riches, and 
children. 

These are the greatest of the Japanese gods, and the fes- 
tival days sacred to Ihem. There are many more saints and 
great men, whose memory is celebrated on particular days, 
because of their noble actions, and great services done to 
their country. 

Oftke Jammabot, or Mountain Prietta. — Jammabos signifies, 
properly speaking, a mountain soldier. They are a sort of 
hermits, who pretend to abandon the temporal for the sake 
of the spiritual and eternal ; to exchange an easy and com- 
modious way of life for an austere and rigorous one; pleas- 
ures for mortifications ; spending most of their time in going 
up and down holy mountains, and frequently washing them- 
selves with water, even in the midst of the winter. The 
richer among them, who are more at their ease, live in (heir 
own boQsei. The poorer go slrolUng aoi begging idtout the 
M 
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country, particalarl; ID the province of Sjriga, in the neigh- 
bourhood ol* the high mouDtaiD Fusi Jamma ; to the top 
whereof they are by the rules of their order obUged to climl) 
every year, in the sixth month. Some few have miaa, or 
temples, but, generally speaking, so ill provided for, that 
they cnn scarce get a livelihood by tbem. 

The founder of this order waa one Gienno Gioasa, who 
lived about k 100 years ago. They can give no manner of 
account of his birth, parents and relations. Nor had he any 
issue. He was the first that chose this solitary nay of life 
for the mortificstion of his body. He spent all hie lime wan- 
dering through desert, wild, and uninhabited places, which in 
the end proved no inconsiderable service to his country, in- 
somuch, as thereby he discovered the situation and nature o^ 
such places, which nobody before bim ventured to view, or 
to pass through, because of their roughness and wild atpect. 
By these means he found out oew, easier, and shorter roads, 
from places to places, to the great advantage of travellers. 
His followers, in process of time, split into two different or- 
ders. One is called Tosanfa. Those who embrace this, 
must ooce a year climb up to the top of Fikoosan, a very high 
mountain in the province Cusen, upon ihe confines of Tsiku- 
aeo, a journey of no small di^culty and danger, by reason of 
the height and steepness of this mountain, and the many pre- 
cipices all around it, hut much more, because, as they pre- 
tend, it hath this singular quality, that all those who presume 
to ascend it, when fusios, that is, labouring under any degree 
of impurity, areby way of punishment fur their impious rash- 
ness possessed with the foi (others would say, the devil,) and 
turn stark mad. The second order is called Fonsaafa. — 
Those who enter into this, mnst visit in pilgrimage, once a 
year, the grave of their founder at the top of a high mounlaiD 
iRtbe province Joslgijno, which by reason ot its height is 
called Omine, that is, the top of the high mountain. 

Should any one presume to undertake this journey, with- 
out having first duly puritied and prepared himself for it, he 
would run the liazard of being thrown down the horrid pre- 
cipices, and diished to pieces, or, at least, by a lingering sick- 
ness, or some other considerable misfortune, pay for his folly , 
and the contempt of the just anger of the gods. And yet 
notwithstanding all these dangers and ditficuUies, all persons, 
who enter into any of these two orders, must undertake this 
jaiimey once a year. In order to this they quaUfy them- 
selves by a previous mortification, by virtue whereof thejr 
must for sometime abstain from their wives, from impure 
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food, and other thiags, by the use of which they might con- 
tract any degree of impurity, though never so small, not for- 
getting frequently to bathe and to wash themselves in cold 
water. As long as they are upon the journey, they must live 
only upoQ what roots and plants they fiod on the mountain. 

If they return safe home from this hazardous pilgrimage, 
they repair forthwith, each to the general of his order, who 
resides at Miaco, make him a small preseat in money, which 
if poor, they must get by beting, and receive from him a 
more honourable title and higher dignity, which occasions 
some alteration in their dress, aod increases the respect that 
must be shown them by their brethren of the same order. 
So far i^ ambition from being banished out of these religious 
societies. 

Of the Budsdo, or Foreign Pagan Worship, andils Formder. 
— Budsdo, in the literal sense, signifies the way of foreign 
idols, that is, the way of worshipping foreign idols. The or- 
igin of this religion, which quickly spread through most Asia- 
tic countries to the very extremities of the East, must be 
looked for among the Brahmins. There are strong reasons to 
believe, both from the affinity of the name, and the very na- 
ture of this religion, that its author and founder is the very 
same person, whom the Brahmins call Budha, and believe to 
he an essential part of Vishnoo, or their Deity, who made its 
ninth appearance in the world under this name, and in the 
shape of man. The Chinese and Japanese call him Siaka. 

He lived seventy-nine years, and died on the fiileenlh day 
of the second month in the year before Christ 950. 

The most essential points of his doctrine are as follows : — 

The souls of men and animals are immortal : both are of 
the same subataoce, and differ only according to the (different 
objects they are placed in. 

The souls of men, after their departure from their bodies, 
are retvarded in a place of happiness or misery, according to 
their behaviour in this life. 

The place of happiness is called Gokurakf, that isj a place 
of eternal pleasures. As the ends diCTer in their nature, and 
the souls of men in the merit of their past actions, so do like- 
wise the degrees bf pleasure and happiness in their Elysian 
fields, that every one may he rewarded as he deserves. How- 
ever the whole place is so thoroughly filled with bliss and 
pleasure, -that each happy inhabitant thinks his portion the 
best, and far from envying the happier state of others, wishes 
only for ever to enjoy his own. 

Amida is the sovereign commander of these heavenly sta- 
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(ions. He ia looked upon as the general patron aad protect- 
or of humaD Bonis, bnt more particularly as the god and fa- 
ther of those who happily transmigrate iDto these places ol' 
bliss. Through bis sole mediation, men are to obtain abso- 
lution from their sins, and a portion of happiness in a future 
life. 

Leading a virtuous life, and doing nothing that is contrary 
to the commandments of the Ian of Siaka, is the only way to 
become t^reeable to Amida, and worthy of eternal happiness. 

The five commandments of the doclriDe of Sinka, the sliind- 
ingrule of the life and behaviour of all his faithful ndherents, 
are called Gokai, which implies as much as the fire caulians 
or warnings : they are, 

Se Seo, the law not to kill any thing that hath life in it. 

Tsu To, the law not to steal. 

Sijain, the law not to whore. 

Mago, the law not to lie. 

Onsiu, the law not to drink strong liquors ; a law which 
Siaka most earnestly recommended to his disciples, to be by 
them strictly obsetved. 

All persons, secular or ecclesiastical, who, by their sinful 
life and vicious actions, have rendered themselves unworthy 
of the pleasures prepared for the virtuous, are sent afler 
their death to a place of misery, called Dsigokf, there to be 
confined and tormented, not indeed for ever, but only during 
a certain undetermined time. As the pleasures of the Elysian 
fields differ in degrees, so do likewise torments in these 
infernal places. Justice requires that every one should be 
punished according to the nature and number of his crimes, 
the number of years he lived in the world, the station he lived 
in, and the opportunities he had to be virtuous and good. 
Jemma, or with a more majestic character, Jemma O, (by 
which same name he is known also to the Brahmins, Si»mites, 
and Chinese,) is the severe jiidse and sovereign commander 
of this place of darkness and misery. All the vicious actions 
of mankind appear to him in all their horror and heinousness. 
by the means of a large looking- glass, placed before him, and 
called ssofarino kagami, or the looking-glass of knowledge. 
The miseries of the poor unhappy souls confined to these 
prisons of darkness are not so considerable and lasticg, but 
that great relief may be expected from the virtuous life and 
good actions of their family, friends, and relations, whom they 
lefl behind. But nothing is so conducive to this desirable 
end, as the prayers and offerings of the priests to the great 
and good Amida, who by bis powerful intercession, can pre- 
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vail 80 far upon the almost inexorable judge of tbU iufernal 
place, as to oblige him to remit from the severity of hi« wn- 
tence, to treat the unhappy imprisoned eouls with klodneBS, 
at least so far as it is not ioconsistetit with his justice, aad the 
punishment their crimps deserve, and last of all, to send them 
abroad into the world again as soon as possible. 

When the miserable souls have been confined in these 
prisons of darkness a time sufficient to expiate their crimes, 
they are, by virtue of the sentence of Jemma O, sent back 
into the world, to animate, not indeed the bodies of men, but 
of such vile creatures whose natures and properties are 
nearly related to their former sinful inclinations, such as, for 
instance, eerpents, toads, insects, birds, fishes, quadrupeds, 
and the like. From the vilest of these, transmigrating by de- 
grees into others, and nobler, they at last dre suffered again 
to enter human bodies, by which means it is put in their pow- 
er, either by a good and (irtuous life to render themselves 
worthy ofa future uninlerrupteit state ol happiness, or by a 
new course ofvices to expose themselves once more to un- 
dergo all the miseries of confinement in a place of torment, 
succeeded by a new unhappy iransmigralion. 

These are the most essential points of the doctrine of Si- 
aka. 

Christianity was introduced into the empire of Japan, in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, by missionaries of 
the church of Rome, and, for a number ofyears, made a very 
rapid progress. These Missionaries, who were mostly Jes- 
uits, required little more than a nominal profession of the 
Christian name, with an admission of the supremacy of the 
Pope; and, while they presented Christian images to he 
adored, those idolaters saw nothing essentially opposed to 
their own religions usages, with which they had long been fa- 
miliar. As they were not required to submit to the self-de- 
nial and holy rightsousness of the Gospel, and being promised 
eternal happiness on an acceptance of the new religion, it 
loon became popular and numbered its thousands ot nominal 
converts, in this scene of prosperity, the Jesuits were de- 
tected in some intrigues in the affairs of the government, 
which produced an order from the jealous and arbitrary em- 
peror, in the year 1615, for the entire suppression of the 
new religion. The foreign missionaries were banished from 
the empire, and the acknowledgment or worship of Christ 
was made a capital offence. Although a great part of the 
nominal converts easily renounced their religion, there were 
a considerable nnmber who would not, and die imperial ordr- 
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led to one of the moBt furious persecntioDR of modern times. 
It ia highly probable that there are traits of Christianity, and 
perhaps some faithful worshippers of the true God aDd Sav- 
iour iaJapan at this day. 

Since that period, a violent prejudice has existed among 
the Japanese, against every thing bearing the Christian name. 
To perpetuate this prejudice, and for a memorial of the sup- 
pression of Chrisliamty, an annual festival is regularly cele- 
brated at the close of the year, at nhich all persons are oblig- 
ed to declare, upon oath, that they not Chrislians. After 
tvhich, an image of the Saviour on a cross, and an image of 
the Virgin Mary are presented and laid on the grouod, and ev- 
ery one is required to trample them in the dust. 



SECTION IV. 
THE 

RELIGION AND CEREMONIES 

CHINESE AND RUSSIAN TARTAR TRIBES. 

It is a mixture of Lamaism, Ulamism, and Gentooism, par- 
taking, in some cases, also of n resemblance of the corrup- 
tions ot the Greek and Roman churcbes. The idolatrous 
tribes principally follow the worship of the Grand Lama ; 
but even a grosser species of idolatry is followed by some of 
the Tartars, particularly some of the Cossacks, who inhabit 
the borders of China. 

Some of them are the grossest idolaters, and worship little 
rude images, which generally consist of a small bit of trood a 
few inches in length ; the upper part is rounded off, and 
adorned with some rude marks to resemble the human fea- 
. tares, and being thus prepared, the figure is dressed up in 
rags. In fine weather and prosperous seasons, they caress 
these ragged deitiea, but are apt to treat them very roughly 
when the contrary happens. 

Others of the Tartars profess a belief in the existence of 
one Supreme God, the Creator of all things, who has divided 
the government of the world, and the destiny of men, among 
a great number of subaltern divinities, who are left to act ac- 
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cordiog to their own pleasure, and conser|ueDlly whose fa- 
Tonr it is Decessarj' to obtain by special acts of homage and at- 
tention. 

It it the custom among some of the Tartar nations to burn 
their dead, and inter their ashes on an eminence, upon nhlcli 
they raise a heap of stones, and place on It little banners ; 
but a greater part of the Pagan Tartars bury their dead, and 
with each man bis best horse and moveablei;, for his use in 
the otherworld. Others, however, throw their dead into 
open) fields, to be devoured byfhedogs, of which many run 
wild, and some are kept for this purpose. If the bodies are 
thus devoured by any number exceeding sis, they think hon- 
ourably of the deceased ; otherwise he is a disgrace to his 
relations. 

On some of the skirts of the villages are seen tombs, which 
are larger and belter buitt than the houses ; ench of them en- 
closes three, four, or five biers of a neat workmanship, orna- 
mented with Chinese stuffs, some pieces of which are bro- 
cade. Bows, arrows, lines, and, in general, the most valua- 
ble articles belonging to these people, are suspended in the 
interior of the monuments, the wooden door of which is clos- 
ed with a bar, supported at its extremities by two props. 

The Mongols on the frontiers of China have built several 
temples in the countries which they inhabit; one of these is 
near the river Tcbikoi. It was formerly their principal 
temple, and thelama who ofhciated there had the superinten- 
dence of all the others. There is another spacious edifice 
of this kind, twenty-tive wersts from the town of Seljoginsk, 
to the south-west of the lake of KuHingNoo^, which possess- 
es the supremacy over four others. 

The Bouraits and Bourettes, of Mongol origin, were not 
known tilt the 17th century, the period of the conquest of 
the west part of Liberia by the Russians. They also reside 
on the frontiers of China, in the government of Irkutzk, 
alongthe Angara and the Lena, to the south ofLake Baikal, 
and in Daouria. Their number is estimated at ninety-three 
thousand. Still attached to a roving life, Ihey have no other 
habitations than huts made with poles, and covered with pie- 
ces of fell lied with hair ropes. The dre occupies the cen- 
tre. The huts of each family form a small village. Their 
furniture is very simple : broad benches serve for a bed ; 
they have a pillow of hair or fe.ithers, under which they put 
the casket containing their most valuable effects, 

The religion of the Bouraits is a mixture of Lamaism and 
Shamaism. Id their huts they have wooden idols, naked or 
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clothed : others are of felt, tin, or lamb'a tkin ; and others 
again rude daubiogs with soot bjf the Sbamang, nho gire tttem 
arbitrary nameB. The women are Dot allowed to approach, 
or to pass before them. The Bourait, when he goes oat, or 
retarns to hia hut, boiva to hia idola, aad this is almoat the 
only daily mark of respect that he paya them. He anntially 
celebrates two festivals in honour of them, and at these men 
only have a right to be present. The priests preaide at a 
sacrifice ; a sheep is commonly chosen for the victim, which 
they slaughter by ripping open the belly ; the heart is then 
taken out, and the Shaman places a small lock of wool, cut 
from the back, in the lungs, which ceremony is designed to 
preserve the other sheep from all kinds of diaeasea. The 
fleah ia afterwards aeparated from the booes, dressed, and set 
before the idols, where it is left for the whole time the Shaman 
is singing. When he has dnished, he repeats fresh prayers, 
with abundance of ceremonies, throwing iuto the fire four 
spoonfuls of broth, aod as many small pieces of meat ; the 
reat is distributed among the company. Before he dismisses 
the assembly, the priest sets up a flesh song, much more ob- 
streperous than the first, accompaoied with shivering, leaping, 
and howling, pronouncing the names of difierent demoDS, 
which makes the Bouraits believe that he is cursing them, 
and will thereby prevent those spirits from injuring them or 
their herds. Particular sacrifices take place on occasion of a 
journey, sickness, or accident. 

Under this head may be hriefly noticed the religion of the 
Kamttchadalei. 

The Christian religion was introduced into this country by 
their conquerors, but the inhabitants koow little more of it 
than the ceremony of baptism. They are ignorant of the very 
first principles of'^christianity. As to their inclinationB, they 
follow the impulse of their passions. Many of them, both 
men and women, are chamans, or believers in the witchcraft 
of those pretended sorcerers. They dread the Rusiiian 
priests, and do all they can to avoid meeting them, which, if 
they are not able to effect, they act the hypocrite, till they 
can find a convenient opportunity to make an escape. They 
pay a secret bondage to their god Koutka, and place in him so 
entire a confidence, that they address their prayers to him, 
when they are desirous of obtainiog any boon, or of engaging 
in any enterprise. When they go to the chase, they abstain 
from washing themselves, and are careful not to coake the aign 
of the cross ; they invoke their Koutka, and the first animal 
Ibey catch is sacrificei] to him. Afler this act of deretion 
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they conceive thattheirchuewillbesacceBsfnl; oa the con- 
trary, if tbey were to cross themselTes, they would despair of 
catching any thing. To the same deity they consecrate theiv 
new-borD children, who are destined to become chamnns. 

The great veneration of these people for sorcerers can 
scarcely be conceived, it approaches to insanity, and is really 
to be pitied ; for the extravagant and wild absardities by 
which these magicians keep alive the credulity of Ibeir friends, 
escite the indignation rather th:in the laughter of eye-witnes- 
ses. This superstition is confined to but a small part of the 
Kamtschadales, who do not now profess it openly, nor give 
the same splendour they once did to their neoromany. 



RELIGION AND CEREMONIES 

OF CEYLON. 

The religion followed in the Island of Ceylon so much re- 
oembles either that of the Genloos, or what is sometimes cal- 
led the religion of Boodh, that very little need be said con- 
cerning it. This religion is followed by the natives of Cey- 
lon, who inhabit the interior of the island. The images of 
Boodh appear with short and crisped hair, because it is be- 
lieved that he cot it with a golden sword, which produced 
that effect. Their priests manifest a much greater degree of 
intellect than the Brahmins of Hindooslan. Two of their 
priests, converted to the Christian religion, by the pious ex- 
ertions of the Wesleyan Methodist Missions, recently visited 
London, and are at present engaged in learning our langnage, 
qualifying tbemsetrea for missionaries and teachers in their 
own country, on their return. 

Indeed, there are already several converted Biidhu priests 
employed as achoolmasters and catechists, and other riativfi 
preachers, who are described as very useful in assisting the 
European missionaries, and in the translation ot the scriptures. 

Ofthe means employed by the unconverted. priests to deter 
men from sin, or to induce them to perform some act, the 
. reader has only to cast his eye over the adjoining cuts, repre- 
senting Ceylonese hells, in which flames and tortures of the 
most frightful descriptions are seen employed to punish the 
damned. On the other hand, the bearens of the Boodhist% 
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are little inferior to the laxnrioue descriptioiH of the heavens 
ofViahnoo or Bramha. 

The marriage ceremony is extremely simple :— Uie priest 
joias the parties together by placing their thambs tt^ether, 
uttering a few words, then aprinkliog them with water, covers 
them with a sheet. Tbey separate as soon and aa often as 
they think proper, 

Christianity was taught in this large and popnlous island in 
the sixteenth century, according to the doctrines of the Cath- 
olics, by the Port<igiiesc, and of the Protestants, by the 
Dutch. It does not appear that Christianity obtaioed a firm- 
er footing, in any of the European settlements in the east, than 
in the island of Ceylon. Many thousands of nominal Chris- 
tians have been reckoned on the island, ever since their re- 
ligion was first established there, and continae to this time. 
The doctrines of the gospel have, however, been held by 
them with great imperfection and error, and with a very lax 
morality. At the present time there is a number of Mission- 
ary stations on the island, occupied by pioui Missionaries from 
Great Britain and the United States, with favourable pros- 
pects of success. 



SECTION VI. 

OF THE LAPLANDERS. 

Although great pains have been taken by the Danes and 
Swedes, to inform the minds of the Laplanders on the subject 
of religion, yet the majority of thera continue to practice su- 
perstitions and idolatries, as gross as any that are to be met 
with among Pagans. Augury and witchcraft are practised 
among them ; and they have been considered by many of our 
modern traders as very skilful in magic and divination. They 
are professedly Christiana of the Lutheran persuasion, but 
so superstitious, that if they meet any thing in the morning 
esteemed ominous, they return home, and do not stir out the 
whole <lay ; they pray to their ancient idols for the iacrease 
and safety of iheir herds. 

Their mai;icians make use of what thej call a dram, an in- 
strument not very dissimilar to the tambourine. On this they 
draw the figures of their own gods, as well as those of Jesus 
Christ, the apostles, the sun, the moon, stars, birds, and riv- 
ers. On different parts of this instrument and iU ornauncBts 
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ve placed BBoall brass rings, which, when the dram is beaten 
with a little hammer, dance over tbe figuree, and, according 
to their progress, tbe sorcerer prognosticates. When he has 
gone through all his manteuvres, he informa his audience what 
they desire to know. 

These operations are generftlly performed for gala ; and 
the northern ship-masters are such dupes to the delaiiona of 
these impostors, that they often purchase of them a ma^c 
cord, which contains a number of knots; by opening of 
which, according to the m^iciaa's directions, they expect to 
gain any wind they want. 

Tbe Laplanders frequently sacrifice to the trsok ofa tree, 
which they cut into something like a human face. They be- 
lieve in the transmigration of tbe soul, and hare festivals set 
apart for the worship of certain spirits, who, they iffla|^nei 
inhabit the air, and have power orer bnman actions ; but be- 
ing witbont form or snbstuice, they assign to them neither 
images nor statues. They also follow the practice of invok- 
ing the dead. 

A black cat in each house, is reckoned as one of the most 
valuable appendages ; (hey talk to it as a rational creature, 
and in hunting and fishing parties, it is their usual attendant. 
To this animal the Danish Laplanders communicate their se- 
crets ; they consult it on all important occasions ; such as 
whether this duy should or should not be employed in hunt- 
ing or fishing, and are governed by its accidental conduct. 
Among the Swedish Laplanders, a drum is kept in every fam- 
ily, for the purpose of consulting with the devil ! 

Wbena Laplander intends to marry, be orbis friends court 
(he father with presents of brandy : if he gains admittance to 
the fair one, be offers her some eatable, which she rejects 
before company, but readily accepts in private. Every visit 
to the lady is purchased from ihefnlherwith a bottle ofbrandy, 
and this prolongs the courtship sometimes for two or three 
years. The priest of the parish at last celebrates the nup- 
liah ; but tbe bridegroom is obliged lo serve his father-in- 
law for four years after marriage. He then carries home his 
wife and her fortune, which consists of a liew sheep, a kettle, 
and some trifliog articles. It is a part of the ceremony at a 
Lapland nedditig, to adorn the bride with a croivn, ornament- 
ed with a variety of gsudy trinkets ; and on these occasions 
the baubles are generally borrowed of their neighbours. 

When a Laplander is supposed lo be approaching his disso- 
lution, his friends exhort hin> to die in the faith of Christ, 
I'bey are, however, unwilliDg to attend bim in bis last m<r- 
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menti ; and, as soon as he expires, quit the place with the u(> 
moat precipitation, apprehending some injury from his ghost, 
which they believe, remains in the corpse, and delighU in 
doing mischief to the living. 

A Laplander's funeral is thus described by an eye witness. 
— " Coming to the house of the deceased, we saw tbe corpse 
taken from the bear-skins on which it lay, and removed into 
a wooden coffin by six of bis moat intimate friends, aller be- 
ing first wrapped in linen, the face and hands alone being bare. 

" In one hand they put a purse with some money, to pay 
the fee of the porter at tbe gate of paradise ; in the other a 
certificate, signed by the priest, directed for St. Peter, to 
witness that the defnact was a good christian, and deserved ad- 
mission into heaven. At the head of the coffin was placed a 
picture of St. Nicholas, a saint greatly reverenced in all parts 
of Russia, on account of his supposed friendship for the dead. 
They also put into the coffin some brandy, dried fish, and 
venison, that he might not starve on the road. 

" This being done, they lighten some fir-tree roots, piled 
up at a convenient distance from the coffin, and then wept, 
howled, and exhibited a variety of strange gestures and con- 
tortions, expressive of the violence of their grief. When 
they were fatigued with noise and gesticulations, they made 
several processions round the corpse, asking the deceased 
why he died t whether he was angry with his wife ? wheth- 
er he was in want of food or raiment ? ifhe had been unsuc- 
cessful in hunting and fishing? After these interrogatories, 
they renewed their howling. One of the priests frequently 
sprinkled holy water on the corpse, as well as tbe mourn- 

The sepulchre is no other than an old sledge, whfch is 
turned bottom upwards over the spot where the body lies 
buried. Before their conversion to Christianity, they used 
to place an axe, with a linder-boic, by the side of the corpse. 
if it was that of a man ; and if a woman's, her scissors and 
needles, supposing that these implements might be of use to 
them in the other world. With the axe the deceased is sup- 
posed to hew down the bushes or boughs that may obstruct 
his passRge to the other world : the tinder-box is for the pur- 
pose of striking a light, should he find himself in the dark at 
the day of judgment. For the first three years after tbe de- 
cease of a friend or relation, they were accustomed, from 
time to time, to dig boles by the side of the grave, and to de- 
posit in them either a small quantity o£ tobacco, or somethia; 
that the deceased was fondest of when living, They suppo- 
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■ed that the felicity of a future state Would coBBietiii smoking, 
drjnkiDg brandy, iic. and that the reindeer, and oHter ai ' ' 
would be equal partakers of their joya. 



SECTION vir. 

OF THE 

IDOLATROUS AFRICAN TRIBES; 

The Idolatry of ail uncivilized nations or tribes is so mucb 
the same, thai tittle need be said under this head. 

The Shiingala, neaiAbysainia, worship trees and serpents, 
and the moon and stars in certain poeitioas. They have di- 
viners who forete) unlucky events, and pretend to aSicttheir 
enemies with sickness at a distance. 

It ha» been satd that the GaUa have no reli^on ; hut the 
Wansey tree under which their kings are crowned, is afow 
ediy worshipped as a god in every tribe. The moon, partic- 
ularly the new moon, some of the stars, and even certain 
stones, are also objects of their devotion. AH of them believe 
that after death they shall live again, in the same body and 
with the same friends as in the present life ; hut they are to 
he infinitely more perfect, to suffer neither sorrow, pain, nor 
trouble, and to die no more. 

Tbc KausRa Caffres of Southern Africa, believe there is 
an invisible being that sometimes brings good and soraetintes 
evil; that causes men to die suddenly, or before they come 
to maturity ; that raises the wind and makes the thunder and 
lightning ; that leads the sun across the world in a day, and 
the moon in a night ; and that made every thing they cannot 
understand or imitate. This, though expressed in other 
words, is not lar distant from our " Almighty Maker of bear- 
en and earth, sea, and all that in them is.'' 

Male children are circumcised, but the Thonssas give no ' 
other reason for this practice than, that " it was the custom 
of onr fatheps." 

The Hottentots believetfaat^God imde all things, and nereF 
did harm to any, and that he lived far^tbove ^e moon. "Vhey 
also believe that there is an evil being, the author of al linia- 
cbief, aad they wheedle and coas him that he may do them 
no injury. They have a great veneration for a particular in- 
Beet, which tiiey imagine brought a blessing <Hi the village it 
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first appeared in ; and tfaey believe (hat Ibe destruction of 
their cattle woald ensue if the; were to kill it. 

The Negroei of Congo believe in a good and an evil princi- 
ple, which are both SQppoaeil to reside in tbe sky. The for- 
mer sends raia, tbe latter withholds it ; but they do not seem 
to consider either of them as possessing any influence over 
bnman affairs. Afier death they all take their place in the 
flky, and enjoy a happy existence, witbont anr regard being 
paid to their good or bad actions while here below. 

Each town has a grand kissey, or presiding divinity. It is 
the figure ofa man, the body stuck with feHthers, rags, and 
bits of iron, and resembles notbioK so much as one of our 
scarecrows. The cheaoo of Cooloo bad a kissey so reJonbt- 
able thai if any person attempted to shoot at it he would full 
down dead, and the flint would drop out of the musket. This 
powerful divinity was the figure of a man, about two feet high, 
rudely carved in wood, and covered with rags. 

Kolloh is the name of a great spirit who is supposed to re- 
side in the vicinity of Yangroo, in Western Africn, He makes 
his abode in the woods, and is rarely seen except on mourn- 
ful occasions, such as the death of the king or of some of their 
headmen, or when a person has been beried without having 
observed the usual ceremonies of dancing, drinking palm 
wine, &c. in remembrance of their departed friends. 

The Kolloh is made of bamboo sticks in thefonn of an oval 
basket, about three feet long, and so deep that it goes on to 
the man's shoulders. It is covered with a piece of net, and 
stuck all around with porcupine quills on the nose. It has a 
frightful appearance, and has a great effect in exciting the 
terror of the inhabitants. 

A certain man pretends to have some very intimate inter- 
course with this Beelzebub, and therefore he is called by 
the spirit to take the Kolloh on bis head and to go about with 
it on certain pccasions to see that the various ceremonies of 
the country are strictly observed, and if any are absent he 
seeks them out and drives thetn to the place of assembly. — 
He is afaithfalservant of the Devil. 

The Kotloh-man carries a stick in his hand to show his aa- 
thority, and to give notice of bis comjng he rings a bell which 
is fixed inside of tbe Kolloh or basket. These Konoh-meD 
are a set of plunderers who disturb the peace and greatly de- 
ceive tbe ignorant natives. 

Each house has also its particular divinities, which are in- 
voked on all occasions, and are included in the term fetish. 
When a man applies to a gangam, or priest, for adomeetic ie- 
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tiih, he is toM from what sorts nf food he must abstaia. Chil- 
dren are forbiddeo to eat the food that is fetished to their fa- 
Ihers. Women are not to eat meat the day that it is killed. 

"v^^ I Once a year the different tribes of the Agows meet at the 
^J^ource of the Nile, and sacrifice a black heifer that has nerer 
Thome a calf. The head of the aaimal is wrapped id its skin, 
'and what becomes of it is not knoWQ. The carcass, after 
haring been washed at the fooataia is divided among the tribes 
and eateD raw ; the ooty beverage allowed ii from the spring ; 
the bones are piled up and burnt. The church ofSt. Micha- 
el Gean is never opened and the people are privately hasten- 
ing its decay, while they pray to the spirit residiog in the 
river, and call it ""Father of the universe," "Light ofthe 
world," " Saviour of the world," "Everlasting God," jmd 
" God of peace." 

The richer sort of the Agows keep serpents of e particular 
kind in their houses, which they consult, before they under- 
take a journey, orao affair of any consequence. They hunt 
this animal from his retreat, and place batter and milk, of 
which he is extravagantly fond, before him ; if he do not eat. 
misfortune is at hand. Before an invasion of the Galta, or 
the inrO'id of any other enemy, they say that these serpents 
disappear, and are not to be 1 eared. 

The Nubu pay adoration to the moon, and testify great joy 
at its first appearance. They also worship a tree and a stone, 
but it is a tree and a stone of their own country, not of Sonnaar. 
The inhabitants of Cacongo believe in a Supreme Being, 
the Creator of all that is good and beautiful, just, and a lover 
of justice, and severely punishing frnud and pei^ury. They 
call bim Zambi. They also believe in another being whom 
they call Znmbi a-n'bi, the god of wicKedness, the author of 
crimes and misfortunes, and the destroyer ofthe good things 
created by the other. They think the good being requires 

j no propitiation, and they endeavour to appease the wrathof 

the evil by offering him some banana trees, which they leave 
to perish, with the fruit untouched. 

These secondary divinities are imitations ofthe hnman fig- 
ure, rudely carved in wood, and placed in houses like their 
own, 01 in woods or unfrequented places. If any thing con- 
siderable be stolen, one of these is brought into the market- 
place, with much ceremony, to discover the thief; and so 
much are thieves afraid of the penetration of these wooden 
deities, that they frequently restore iu private the thing tak- 
en, rather than to expose themselves to the risk of being de- 
lected in public. 
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The third rank of divinities are bones of monkiea, teetli of 
finhes, and feuthera of birds, which arc' worn to preserve 
their owaers frooi particatar accidents and misfortunes- To 
keep Bterility £rora their fields, they stick into the ground 
broken pets, and the branches of trees. If they are to be 
long absent from home, they place the sentinets before the 
door of their bouse, and the most detennined thief would not 
dare to pass the threslwitd, if it were guarded by these mys- 
terious agents. 

The people of Beuia believr ' an invisible deity, who 
created faeuTen and earth, ana g. ems them with absolute 
power ; hut they conceive it needless lo worship hitn, be- 
cause be is always doing good without their services. Tbey 
tiso believe in a miitignant deity, to whom they sacrifice men 
and animals, to satiate histhintof blood, and prevent hitn 
from doing them mischief. Bat they haTe ionumerable ob- 
jects of worship ; as elephants' teeth, claws, bones, dead 
nen's heads, or any trifle that chaace throws io Iheir way, 
to which they make a daily ofieriog of a tew boiled yams, 
nixed with {Milm oil. 

The people of Whydab believe in an Almighty and Outni- 
ftesBDi Creator of the uDiverse ; but he is not an object of 
their worship, as they think him too highly exalted above 
tbem to trouble himself about the affairs of macikind. 

When they undertake any matter of importance, they com- 
mit ilB socceis to the first object that appeai-s on their going 
out of the house j a dog, a cat, or any other animal ; and in 
de&ult of these, a tree, a stone, or a piece of wood. The 
newly constituted deity is presented with an ofTeriug, accom- 
panied with a solemn vow, that if he will prosper the under- 
taking, be shall be reverenced as a god. If the affair prove 
successful, the tow is fulfilled, and the divinity is presented 
with daily ofleringa ; if otherwise, he is rejected and return- 
ed to bis primitive estate. 

The people of Whydab hare three public objects of devo- 
tion ; some lofty trees, the sea, and a cert-iin sort of snake. 
The chief of these is the snake ; the trees and the sea not 
interfering with his government, hut being subject to his an- 
perinteadance and reproof. The snake is iilvoked in all ex- 
eesies of the seasons, in all difficulties of the state, in all dis- 
eases of the cattle, in all circumstances not committed to the 
above mentioned deities of chance. 

Tbe priests of the snake have sometimes exacted so many 
efferings from (he king, in order to attain a good crop of grain, 
that his nmiesly's patience has been exhanaled. Finding 
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him, snya Boaman, on one of these occasions in a passion, the 
traders ventured to ask bim nhat had discomposed him, he 
rephed, " I have sent much latter offerings to the anake- 
bouse this jear than ueual ; and now the priests threaten me ^ 
with a barren season if I do not send more ! I will send no 
more; and if the snake will not bestow a plentiful harvest, 
be may let alone. I cannot he more injured than 1 am ; for 
the greatest part of my corn is rotten in the field already." 

The snake-house is situated about two miles distant from 
the king's village, under the shade of a beautiful tree. The 
deity that resides in it is the chief and longest of alt snakes, 
be is s^id to be as thick as a man, and of an immeasurable 
length; he is also ODeoftheotdeslof snakei ; forthe priests 
report that a great number of years before, being disgusted 
with the wickedness of man, be left bis own country and came 
to them. He was welcomed by every expressible sign of 
reverence, and carried on a silken carpet to ihe snake-housei 
where he has resided to the present time. 

It is affirmed that the great snake went out to take the air 
at different limes, and that at these times every young woman 
lie touched became distracted. It is certain that in every 
lai^e village there is a house appropriated to the reception of 
the^e young maniacs, where they are hoarded, lodged, and re- 
stored to reason by the priests, at a considerable expense to 
their fathers and husbands ; and it is observable that no wo- 
men are touched by the snake whose friends cannot afford 
this expense. An intelligent negro, the interpreter of a 
slave-merchant, mentioned by Bosmau, whose wife had been 
touched by the snake, gave the following account of this mir- 
acle : — 

He Bays, "the priests kept their eye upon those young la- 
dies who had not yet seen the snake ; and havingfiied upon 
one for the present occasion, they gave her the necessary in- 
etnictions, and tempted her by threats to follow them. The 
woman then went into the street, and watching an opportunity 
when no person was in eight, cried, " The snakei the snake!" 
Before any one could come to her assisslance, she had been 
touched, and the snake had vaoished. The lady was ravii^ 
mad, and was conducted to the asylum for religious lunatiu. 
When the cure was effected, she was eel at liberty ; and pres- 
ent and everlasting vengeance denounced agaiDst her, if she 
betrayed the secret." 

The wife of a merchant's interpreter having been touched 

by the snake, began by breaking to pieces every utensil in 

the hotise. The haiband, who, £rom h8?iD£ lived a good 
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deal nitb EnropeauB, BnBpecled from nhence the malady pre 
ceeded, led ber gently by the band, as if be nere goiog to 
take ber to the enake-bouse ; instead of which, be took her 
to the resideDce of some European store- mere buita, who 
w«re then at Wbydah, purchasing slaves; ioteodipg to sell 
her. The lady, finding him in earnest, was inBtantly cured 
of ber madoeeB, fell on her knees, confessed the trick, and 
implored bis foi^iveneis. This was a bold attempt : and had 
the priests discovered it, the death of the husband would have 
been the consequence. 

The negroes would, at the request of the Europeans, gently 
carry their diriuilies out of tbe house ;- but when they sta- 
tioned themselves among tbe timbers of the roof, tbey were 
obliged to let them remaio till they chose to descend. Theyr 
ivere, buwever, perfectly inoffensive. They were streaked 
with white, yellow, and brown ; and the longest seeo by tbe 
merchant was two yards loDg, and as thick as a man's arm. 
Tbey are fond of rata. If a snake was in the roof, and a rat 
passed aloDg the floor, the snake impatiently hissed, and used 
tdl possible diligence to disengage iUelf ; while the rat, con- 
Bciotu that the time this would take was his security, looked 
aodauDted on his dreadful adversary, and escaped at his leis- 
ure. When caught, tbe snake is more than an hour in swal- 
lowing its prey j his throat being at first too narrow, and dis- 
tending by degrees. 

From this circumstance it appears that the people of Why- 
dab do not worship tbe snake, and protect bim in their bouses, 
without a motive ; for if snakes had not eaten rats, rats might 
have devoured the harvest. In Popo, an adjoining territory, 
the rats were in such incredible numbers that Ihe traders 
counselled the inhabitants to attack them in lime, lest tbey 
should drive them out of the country, and tuke possession of 
it themselves. 

Tbe Ashantees are perhaps the most polished nation of ne- 
groes to be met with in Western Africa. They are, howev- 
ever, gross idolaters, and most lavish of human blood in sacri- 
fices at their funerals and festivals. Bowdich relates several 
instances of this ferocious custom. 

The decease of a person of consequence, sajs he, is an- 
nounced by a discbarge of musketry ; and in an instant slaves 
are seen bursting out of the house, and nwning towards the 
bush, in order to escape, if possible, tbe beiog sacrificfld. 
The body is handsomely dressed in silk and gold, and laid on 
the bed, with tbe richest clolhes beside it. One or two 
daves an then Biu:hfi«ed at th« door of tike home. 
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At (be death of Ibe mother of Qsatchie Quofie, he adds, 
one of the four great meo, the king, Qiiatchie Qjiofie, and 
Odumata, another of the great men, eaijh sacrificed a youog 
girl the moment the lady breathed her last, that she might not 
be without attendtiuta in the other world, till a proper num- 
ber could be despatched to her. The king, and the adherents 
and retainerB of the family, sent cootribntions of gold, guo' 
powder, rum, and cloth for the custom. This custom was an 
economical one ; yet the qaantity of powder amounted t9 
nearly twelve barrels. 

" 1 followed to the market-place of Assafoo, one of the sub- 
urbs of Coomasaie, where the king and the chiefs, in their 
usual splendoDF, and attended by their varisus retinues, were 
seated : a semicircular area of half a mile was left open. 
Thirteen victims, surrounded by their executioners, stood 
Dear the king ; rum and palm nine were flowing copiously ; 
borns and drums were soauding their loudest notes ; when in 
an instant there was a burst of musketry near the king, which 
spread round tbe circle, and continued, without ceasing, for 
an hour. The greater tbe chief, the greater the charge of 
powder be is allowed to fire. On tbe death of his sister, the 
king fired an ounce. 

" The firing over, tbe libations of palm wine followed, and 
the ladies of Quatchie's family came forward to dance. Many 
of them were elegant figures, and very handsome ; must of 
them were clad in yellow silk, and had a silver knife hanging 
from a chain round the neck. A few were dressed fantasti- 
cally as fetish women. The Ashantees dance elegantly, a 
man and woman together, aud the figure and movement ap- 
prosimate closely to tbe waltz. 

" 1 saw the first victim sacrificed. -His right hand was lop- 
ped ofi", and his head was severed from his body, 'i'he twelve 
other victims were dragged forward ; but the funerdl customs 
of the Asbantees were not to my taste, and I made my way 
through tbe crowd, and retired to my quarters. Other sacri- 
fices, principally females, were made in tbe bush, where tbe 
body was buried. 

" It is usual to ' wet the grave' with the blood of a free man. 
The heads of the victims being placed at tbe bottom of the 
grave, several of the unsuspecting lookers on are called upon, 
in haste, by the retainers of tbe family to assist in placing the 
coffin or basket ; and just as it rests upon the heads, a stone 
from behind stuns one of these assistants with a violent blow, 
nbich is lollowed by a deep cut in the back of the neck. The 
unfortuDBte man is then rolled into tbe grave, and it is immedi- 
ately filled op. 
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" I was assured that the custom for Sai QnamiDa,* the late 
ling, was celebrated weekly for three months, aod that two 
hundred slaves were sacrificed, apd tweuty-fiFe barrels of 
powder tired, each time. But the custom for the present 
kind's mother, mho was regent during bis absence while in 
the Fantee war, was the most celebrated. The king himself 
devoted 3000 victims, upwards of SOCO of whom were Fan- 
tee prisoners ; five ol the principal towns contributed one 
hundred skvei, and twenty barrels of powder each, and most 
of the smaller towns ten, and two barrels of powder."* 

The Ashaotees say that, at the beginning of the world, God 
created three black men and three white, with the aaioe aum- 
her of women, and placed before them a large bos or cala* 
bash, and a sealed paper. The black men had the privilege 
of choosing, and they took the box, eipectiof; it contained 
every thing ; but when they opened it, they found only gold, 
iron, and other metals, of which they did not know the use. 
The white mea opened the paper, and told them every thing. 
This happened in Africa, where <jod led the black men in 
the bueh. The white men he conducted to the water side, 
where he taught them to build a ship, which carried them to 
another country. From hence they returned, after a long 
period, with various merchandize to trade wi(h the black 
men, who might have been the superior people if they had 
chosen right. 

The kings and governors are believed to dwelt with God 
after death, enjoying to eternity the luxuries and slate they 
possesced on earth ; the paradise of the poor affords only a 
cessation from labour. 

When the -ishantees drink, they spill alittle of the liquor 
on the ground as an offering to the fetish ; and when they rise 
from their chairs, or stools, their attendants hastily lay the 
seat on its side, to prevent the devil, or evil spirits, from slip- 
ping into their master's phtce. This evil spirit is supposed 
to be white; doubtless from the same motive or feeling vvhich 
induces Europeans to say that he is black : for, indeed, who 
would wish to resemble the devil, either in colour or shape, 
however some of us may not object to a resemblance to bim 
in character. 

The religion of the Timmanees and Bulloma nt Sierra Leone 
consists in a belief in the Supreme Author of all things, too 
good tA do harm, therefore not needingtobe supplicated ; in 
a nnmber of inferior mischievons beings, inhabiting rockE, 
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woods, and waters, whose evil inteDtioiu the; avert by gacri- 
fices, the beat part however, of which they eat IhemReUea ; 
and, ioferior to these, is a kind of tutelary spirits, that re> 
Bide in or Qear their totvns. They imagine that witches when 
tbey die, appear i^inin the form of a pigmy race, like our 
fairies, and that, divested prtheii" former malignity, tbey quit 
their retreats at night and join in the revels of the people. 

In the mountttios of Sierra Leone. 1 have seen, say* Win- 
terboUom, many temples erected to the devil, consisting of 
trnnks of trees planted in a circalar form, with a roof of 
branches covered with leaves. In the middle of the circle 
was a square table, or altar, fitted with offerings ; aod the 
pillars of these rude edifices were ornamented witti sacrifices 
and oblations. 



SECTION Vlfl. 
THE 

RELIGION AND CEREMONIES 

OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

1. Ofihe Supreme Being. — Tbey acknowledge One Su- 
preme Being, whom they denominate the Great Spirit, orthe 
Master of Life, the Creator and the Governor of the World. 
He is with them the God of War : his name they invoke as 
tbey march. It is the signal to engage, and it is the war-cry 
ID the hottest of the battle. 

But, besidf^s the Supreme Being, they believe in an infinite 
number of subaltern spirits, who are the objects of worship, 
and whom they divide into good and bad. 

It is remarkable, however, that these tutelary deities are 
not supposed to take men nnder their protection till some- 
thing has been done to merit the favour. A parent, wha 
wishes to obtain a guardian spirit for his child, first blnckens 
his face, and then causes him to fast for several days. During 
this time it is expected that the spirit will reveal himself in a 
dream ; and on this account, tbe child is aniiously examined 
every morning with regard to the visions of the preceding 
night. Whatever the child happens to dream of the most 
frequently, even if it happen to be the head of » bird, the foot 
Bf an animal, or any thing of the most worthless nature, be- 
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comes the symbol or ^ure under wbicb the Okki reveals 
himself. With this figure, id the conceptions of his votary, 
the spirit becomes identified ; the image is preserved nith 
the greatest care — is the constant companion od alt great and 
important occasions, and the constant object of consnItalioQ 
and worship. 

The practice ofblackeoing the face and fasting, together 
with the use of emetics, as a system of religious purificatioa, 
for the purpose of oblaiainga guardian spirit, appears to have ' 
existed formerly among the natives of Virginia and New-Eng- 
land ; though the first settlers were not always able to ascer- 
tain the real object of the ceremonies which ihey beheld. 

As soon as a child is informed what is the nature or fbroi 
of his protecting deity, he is carefully instructed in the obli- 
gations he is under to do him homage — to follow his advice 
commuuicated in dreams — to deserve his favours — to confide 
implicitly in his care — and to dread the consequeaces of his 
displeasure. For this reason, when the Huron or the Iro- 
quois goes to the battle or to the chase, the image of his okki 
is as carefully carried with him as his arms. At night, each 
oDe places his guardian idol on the palisades surrounding the 
camp, with the face turned from the quarter to which the 
warriors, or hunters, are about to march. He then prays to 
it for ao hour, as he does also in the morning before he con- 
tinues his course. The homage performed, he lies down to 
rest, and sleeps in tranquillity, fully persuaded that his spirit 
will assume the whole duty of keeping guard, and that he has 
nothing to fear. 

The following account is giveu by the Missionaries. — "tt 
fanppened at one lime, when they were engaged in a war with 
a distant and powerful nation, that a body of their warriors 
was in the camp, Tisl asleep, no kind of danger at that moiaent 
being apprehended. Suddenly, the great ' Sentinel over 
mankind,' the owl, sounded the alarm ; all the birds of the 
species were alert at their posts, all at once calling out, as if 
saying: 'Up! upl Danger! Danger!' Obedient to their 
call, every man jumped up in an instant ; when, to their snr- 
prise, they found that their enemy was in the very act of sur- 
rounding them, and they would all have been killed in iheir 
sleep, ifthe owl had not given them this timely warning." 

" It is impossible not to remark, that there is asmaller de- 
parture from the original religion among the Indians of Amer- 
ica than HDiung the more civilized nations of Egypt, Greece, 
and home. The idea oflhe Divine Unity is much more 
perfectly preserved ; the subordinate divinities are kept at 
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B imich more immeasurable distance from the Great 3|)irit ; 
aad, above all, there has been no attempt among them to de- 
grade to the likeness of men, the invisible and incomprehen- 
sible Creator of the universe. In fact, theirs is exactly that 
milder form of idolatry which * prevailed every where from 
the dnysof Abraham, his single fumily excepted,' and which, 
after the death of that patriarch and of his son Isaac, infected, 
from time to time, even the chosen family itself. 

2, The belief of a_/j((wre ilate of rewards and punishmentt, 
has been kept alive among all heathen nations, by its connex- 
ion with the sensible enjoyments and sufferings, and the con- 
sequent hopes anil terrors of men. Its origin must have been 
in Divine Revelation ; for it is impassible to conceive that 
the mind could attain to it by its own unaltered powers. The 
thought, when once comiQunicated, would, in the shipwreck 
of dissolving nature, be clung to with the grasp of expiring 
hope Hence no nations have yet been found, however rude 
and barbaroua, who have not agreed in the great and general 
principle of retributive immortality ; but, when we descend 
to detail, and inquire into their peculiar notions, we find that 
their traditions are coloured by the nature of tbeir earthly 
occupations, and by the opinions which theyJhence entertain 
on the subject of good and evil. This remark is fully verified 
by the history of Che American Indians, among whom the be- 
lief of the immortality of the soul is most firmly established. 

They suppose, that when separated from the body, it pre- 
serves the same inclinations which it had when both were nni- 
led. For this reason they bury with the dead all that they 
bad in use when alive. Some imagine that all men have two 
souls, one of which never leaves the body unless it be to in- 
habit another. This transmisralion, however, is peculiar to 
the souls ofthose who die in infancy, and nho therefore have 
the privilege of commencing a second life, because they en- 
joyed so little of the first. Hence children are buried along 
the highways, that the women as they pass, may receive their 
souls. From this idea of their remaining with the hoily , arises 
the duty of placing food upon their graves ; and mothers have 
been seen to draw from their bos»ms that nourishment which 
these little creatures loved when alive, and bbed it upon the 
earth which covered their remains. 

When the time has arrived for the departure ofthose spir 
its which leave the body, they pass into a region which is des- 
tined to be their eternal abode, and which is therefore called 
the Country of Souls. This country is at a great distance to- 
ward the west, and to go thither costs them a journey of many 
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nooths. Thej hare mnnj difficulties to Baimoaot, nod maa^ 
periln toencoaater. Thej speak of aatream id whirh aumy 
Buffer ibrpivreck ; — of a dogfrum ivhich they niih diffiruky 
(tefend theiDxelves -, — of a place of sufferir^ where they ez- 
piale their fnultB. 

To be put to death aa a captive, is therefore, an exclnsion 
from the ladiaD Paradise : while, on the contrary, to have 
beeo a good buDter, brave in nar, fortunate in enlerprize, and 
Tictorious over many enemies, are the only titles to enter their 
abnde* of bliss, the happineHs of nbich depend? on the iiitaa- 
tion and circumstances of their respective tribes or nation*. 
Thus, eternal spring, a never-fniling supply of game and fiab, 
and an abundance of every thing that can delight the seu'cs 
nitboat the labour of procuring it, constitute the paradiae o{ 
tho«e, who oOen return neary and hungry from the chase, who 
are frequently exposed to the inclemeDcies of a wintry eky, 
and whe toik upon ail labour as immnnly and degrading em- 
ployment. On the other hand, the Arrowauks, or natives of 
Cuba, His) ..niola, Porto Rico, Jamaica, and Trinidad, place 
their enjoyments in every thing that is opposite to the vio- 
lence of a tropical climate ; while their fierce enemies, the 
Charaibes, look forward to a paradiae, in which the brave 
will be attended by tUeir wives and captives. 

3. All who have been conversnnt with the worship of the 
American tribes, unite in the assertion that they offer sacri- 
fices and nblHtions both to the Great Spirit, and also to the 
subordinate or inferior divinities, to propitiate their protec- 
tion, or to avert <:alamily, and also eacharistic sacrifices for 
success in war. In like mnnner, SHcriflcea were offered by 
all the inhabitants of the West Indiefi ; and, among these, the 
Charaibes were accustomed to immohite some of the captjvei 
who bad been taken in battle. The Mexicans, it is also 
known, offeree! human sacrifices : but of this practice there 
are no traces among the present Indian tribes, unless the tor- 
menting of their captives may he considered as a sacrifice to 
the i;od of war, 

Iq some parts of Mexico, not yet brought immediately on- 
dcr the Spanish yoke, it is said, remnins of the primitive 
forms and objects of worship are still preserved. The wor- 
ship of the Sun, and of figures representing that glorious ob- 
ject, is Btill here and there to be met with. Picari mentions ' 
the Mercury and the Mars uf the Meiican as in existence, 
when his great work was published. The annexed cuts maj 
serve to convey some idea of these objects and forms of woi^ 
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ship ; liut modern travellers Imve doI fum^shetl us with much 
inrormation respecting them at this time. 

The Inilians consider the earth as their unirei^al mother. 
They believe that they were created within its bosom, where 
for a long time they had their abode, before they came to live 
on its surface. They say, the great, good, and all powerful 
Spirit, when he created them, undoubtedly meant at a proper 
time, to put them in the enjoyment of all the good things wliicl^ 
he had prepared for them upon the earth, but he wisely ordain- 
ed that llieir first stage of existence should be within it, as the 
iitfant is formed and takes lis growth in the womb of its natural 
laother. This fabulous account of the creation of man needs 
only to be ascribed to the ancient Egyptians, or to the Brah- 
mins of India, to be admired and extolled for the curious analo- 
gy which it observes between the general and individual crea- 

The Indian Mythologiats are not agreed as to the form under 
which they existed while in the bowels of the earth. Some as- 
sert that they lived there in the human shape, while others, 
with greater consistency, contend that their existence was in 
the form of certain terrestrial animals, such as the grouud-hog, 
the rabbit, and the tortoise. This was their state of prepara- 
tion, until they were permitted to come out and take their sta- 
tion OQ this island,* as the lords of the rest of the creation. 

Among the Delawares, those of the Minsi, or Wolf tribe, say 
that in the beginning, they dwelt in the earth under a lake, and 
were fortunately extricated from this unpleasant abode by the 
discovery which one of their men made of a hole, through 
which he ascended to the surface ; on which, as he was walk- 
ing, he found a deer, which he carried back with him into hU 
subterraneous habitation ; that there the deer was killed, and 
he and his companions found the meat so good, that they unani- 
mously determined to leave their dark abode, and remove to a 
place where they could enjoy the light of heaven, and have such 
i-Kcellent game in abundance. 

*' The Indians call the American continent an island ; believing 

it to be (as in fact, probably, it is) entirely Burrouaded witii H'ater. 

* Mr. Pyrlteus lived long among the Iroqnois, and was well ac- 
tfuaioted with their language. He was instructed in ti.e, Mohawk 
dialect by the celebrated interpreter Conrad Weiser. He has lefl 
behind bun some manuscript grammatical works on thai jdium, one 
of them is entitled : .4^xa nominum et verboram Linguae Maci/uakae, 



and tbe other, AJJectiva, nomina et pronamina Ltngwie Jfftirim 

These MSa are id the library of the Society of tie United BreLh- 
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The other two tribes, the Unamis, or Tortoise, and ibe 
Uoalachtagos or Turkey, have much similar aMious, but re- 
ject the story of the lake, trhich seems peculiar to the Miusi 
tribe. 

These notions must be very far extended among the Indians 
of North America geuerally, since we find that they prevail also 
among the Iroquois, a nation so opposed to the Delawares, and 
whose language is so different from theirs, that not two words, 
perhaps, similar or ev^n analt^us of significatioii, may be foil lui 
alike in both. 

The fallowing account of the traditions of that people con- 
cerning iheir original existence, was taken down by the late 
Rev. C, Pyrlieus, in Junuary, 1743, from the month of a respec- 
table Mohawk chief, named Sganarady, who resided on the Mo- 
hawk river. 

" Tradition. — That they had dwelt in the earth where it was 
dark, and wh^re no sun did shine. That though they followed 
hunting, they ate mice, which ihey caught with their hands. 
That Ganawagahha (one of them) having accidentally found a 
hole to get out of the earth at, he went out, and that in walking 
about on the earth he found a deer, which he took back with 
him, and that both on account of the meat tasting so very good, 
and the favourable description he had given them of the country 
above, and on the earth, their mother concluded it best for them 
all to come out ; that accordingly ihey did so, and immediately 
set about planting com, &c. That, however, the Nocharauorsutj 
that is, the ground-hog, would not come out, but had remained 
in the ground as before." 

Few persons have taken more pains to learn the character 
and manners of the American Indians, than the tale venerable 
Dr. Boudltioi of New Jersey. In his valuable and very interest- 
ing work, entitled A Star in the West, he has given to the 
world the results of his researches on this subject. He is fully 
persuaded that a pari, at least, of the Americanlndiaus, are the 
descendants of the long lost ten tribes of Israel. A great num- 
ber of facts are introduced, from the manners of the Indians, 
from their language, and especially from their religious rites and 
opinions, which, if tliey do not prove the correctness of his opin- 
ioa, give it, at least, a high degree of probabiUty. 

There is much reason to believe, from the promises and pre- 
dictions of the scriptures, thatin the events of divine providence, 
the descendants of the ten tribes of Israel, who were carried 
captive from Palestine to the countries beyond the Euphrates, 
about 700 years before the Christian era, will yet be found, be 
remembered in the covenant mercy of the Ood of Abraham^ and 
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be restored to the blessings of their fathers. It would seem, in* 
deed, more likely that they tire to be discovered iti the central 
parrs of Asia, than in the wilds of America, yet, when we con- 
sider that they have been hated and alyjsed in all countries, that 
their national attachments and their religion would strongly in- 
cline them to continue distinct from every other people, and it 
being an unquestionable fact, that this continent was settled, in 
part at least, from the east of Asia, it seems no improbable opin- 
ion, that the aborigines of this country are of the iriijes of Jacob. 
The abusive manner in which the American nalives have been 
treated, by all European nations, looks like a fulfilment of the 
prophecies of Moses, respecting their suffering in distant times.* 
But the outcasts of Israel are yel to be gath«!red from 'the tU- 
mosl parts ofkeaveit, and to be multiplied above their fatherst 

This view of the American natives would be more eflectuallj' 
calculated, than any other consideration, to secure ihem good 
treatment from all christian people, and to animate ibe exertions 
to restore the blessing of salvation to the heirs of the promises. 

The following extracts from the work of Dr. Boudinot give 
some interesting facts respecting the religion of certain tribes of 
the American Indians. 

" Our wandering tribes of Indians have, in a most surprising 
manner, bordering on something rather supernatural, preserved 
so many essential parts of their original plan of divine worship, 
and so many of their primitive doctrines, although they have at 
])resent almost wholly forgotten their meaning and their end, as 
to leave little doubt of their great source. 

" They are farfrom being idolaters, although many good men, 
from want of a knowledge of their language, and often having 
communion with the most worlhli>ss part of them, without 
making any allowance for their local situation and circumsran- 
ces, have given terrific accounts of these children of nature. 

" Their religious ceremonies are more after the Mosaic insti- 
tution, than of pagan imitation. Adair assures us, that from 
the experience of forty years, iie can say, that none of the vari- 
ous nations from Hudson's bay to the Mississippi, have ever 
been known by our trading people, to attempt the formation of 
any image of the greoj s^ttrif wbom they devoutly worship. — 
They nerer pretend to divine from any thing but their dreams, 
which seems to proceed ftom a tradition, that their ancestors 
received knowledge of future events from heaven by dreams — 
vide Job xzxiii. 14. &c. 

" The Indians also, agreeably to the theocracy of IsraeK 

* See the 28th and 29th chapters of Deuteronomy. 
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ilrink ilie great spirit In be the immediate head of tlieir sl3(e, 
.ind thiit tioJ chose them out of all the rest of mankind, as liis 
|)eeiiliar and beloved people. 

" Mr. Locke, one of the ablest men Great-Britain ever prodiT- 
red, observes, « that the commoniveatlh of the Jews, differed 
fiom all olhers, being an absolute theocracy. The laws es- 
inblished there, concerning the worship of the one invisible (Ici- 
ly, were the civil laws of that people, and a part of their politi- 
cal government, in which God himself was the legislator. 

" In this, the Indians profess thesame thing precisely. This 
h the exact form of their government, which seems unaccount- 
;ible, were it not derived from the same original source, and is 
ihe only reason that can be assigned for so extraordinary a fact, 

" The Indians have among them orders of men answering to 
the prophets and priests of Israel. A sachem of the Mingi> 
iribn, being observed to looii at the great comet which appeared 
the first day of October, one thousand six hundred and eighty, 
was asked, what he thought was the meaning of that prodigious 
appearance 1 answered gravely, " It signifies that we Indians 
. shall melt away, and this country be inhabited by another peo- 
ple." 

" ]\Ir. Beatty gives much the same account of their prophet? 
iiraongthe Delaware nations or tribes, above fortj'-five years 
ago. They consult the prophets upon any extraordinary occa- 
sion—as in great or uncommon sickness, or mortaiil}', &c — 
This, he says,seems to be in imitation of the Jews of old, in- 
quii'Lug of their prophets. Ishtoo Hoolo is the name of all 
their great beloved men, and the pontifical office descends by 
hihciilance to the eldest. 

" Thf.ir Feast of Firsl Fruils and Passoeer.—MT. Penn, 
who found them perfectly in a state of nature, and wholly a 
alrangcr to liieir manners nnd characters, and who could not 
have had any knowledge of them but from what lie saw and 
iieard for some months he remained with them, on his first visit 
to their country, informs his friends in England, in one of his 
first letters, in 1683, " that he considered these poor people as 
under a dark night in things relating to religion ; yet tliat they 
believed in' a God, and immortality, without the help of meta- 
physics, for they informed him that there was a great king who 
made them, who dwelled in a glorious country to the southward 
of them; and that the souls of the good will go thither, where 
they shall live again. Their worship consists of two parts — ^ 
socriliceand cantico. The first is with their first fmits. Thr- 
iirst and fattest buck they kill goeth to the fire, where he is all 
■mrnt with a doleful ditty of him who performs the ceremony. 
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but with such marvellous fervency and labour of body, that he 
will even aweat to a foam. 

The other part is their cantico, performed by round dances 
— sometimes words — sometimes songs — then shouts — two are 
in the middle, who begin, and by singing and drumming on a 
board, direct the chorus. This is done with equal earnestness 
and labour, but with great appeanmce of joy. In the fall when 
the corn comelh in, they begin to feast one another. There 
have been two great festivals already, to which all come, who 
will, Mr. Penn was at one himself. — " Their entertainment 
was at a great seat by a spring, under sdme shady trees. It 
consisted of twenty bucks, with hot cakes made of new corn, 
with both wheat and beans, which they make up in a square 
form, in the leaves of the corn, and then bake them in the asli> 
es — they then fall to dancing : But all who go to this feast 
must take a small present in their money, It might be but six 
pence, which is made of the bone of a fish. The black is with 
them as gold, and the white as silver — they call it wampum." 
Afterwards speaking of their agreement in rites with the He- 
brews, he says that " they reckon by moons — they offer their 
first fruits — they have a kind of Feast of Tabernacles — they 
are said to lay their altars upon twelve stones — they mourn a . 
j'ear — they haveaseparation of wonien;with many other things 
that do not now occur." 

From Mr. Adair, the following account, or rather abstract) 
of his account of the feast and fast of what may be called their 
Passover, and Feast of First Fruits, is made. 
" On the day appointed (which was amongthe Jews, generally 
in the spring, answering to our March and April, when their 
barley was ripe, being the first month of their ecclesiastical, and 
theseventhof their civil year, and among the Indians, as soon 
as their first spring produce comes in) while the sanctified new 
fruits are dressing, sis old beloved women come to their temple, 
or sacred wigwam of worship, and dance the beloved dance 
with joyful hearts. They observe a solemn procession as they 
enter the holy ground, or beloved square, carrying in one hand 
abundle of small branches of various green trees ; when they 
are joined by the same number of beloved old men, who carry a 
cane in one hand, adorned with white feathers, having green 
boughs in the other hand. Their heads are dressed with white 
plumes, and the women in their finest clothes and anointed with 
bear's grease or oil, having also small tortoise shells and white 
pebbles fastened to a piece of white dressed deer skin, which is 
tied to each of their legs. The eldest of the beloved meu, leads 
the sacred dance at the bead of the innermost row, which of 
02 
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course is next the holy fire. He begins the dance, after once 
going round the holy fire, in solemn and religious silence. He 
then in the next circle, invokes yah, after their usual manner, 
on a bass key and with a "short accent. In another circle, he 
sings ho, ho, which is repeated by all the religious procession, 
till they finish that circle. Then in another round, they repeat 
he, he, in like manner, in regular notes, and keeping time in 
'.he dance. Another circle is continued in like manner, with 
repeating the word tvah, wah, (making iu the whole, the divine 
and holy name of yah, ho, he, wah.*) A little after this is 
fmished, wiiich takes considerable lime, they begin again, go- 
ing fresh rounds, singing hal-hal-le-le'dvrlti'yah-yah, in like 
manner; and frequently the whole train strike up Aa^m, An/- 
klu, hatlduyuh, haiiduyah, with great earnestness, fervour 
and jo}', while each strikes the ground with right and left feet 
alternately, very quick, but well timed. Then a kind of hol- 
low sounding drum, joins the sacred choir, which excites the 
old female singers to chant forth their grateful hymns and prais- 
es to the divine spirit, and to redouble their quick, joyful steps, 
in imitation of the leader of the beloved men, at their head. 
" This appears very similar to the dances of the Hebrews, and 
may we not reasonably suppose, that they formerly understood 
the psalms and divine hymns, at least those which begin or end 
with hallelujah ; otherwise how comes it to pass, that all the 
Inhabitants of the extensive regions of North and South Ameri- 
ca, have and retain these very expressive Hebrew words, and 
repeat them so distinctly, applying them after the manner of the 
Hebrews, in their religious acclammations. 

" Among the Indians on the northwest side of the Ohio, the 
Feast of the First Fruits is thus described by the Rev. Dr. 
Charles Bealty, who was an eye witness of the ceremony : Be- 
fore they make use of any of the iirst or spring fruits of the 
ground, twelve of their old men meet, when a deer and some of 
the first fruits are provided. The deer is divided into twelve 
partS; according to the number of the men, and the corn beateu 
jn a mortar and prepared for use by boiling or baking into cakes 
under the ashes, and of course unleavened. This also is divi- 
ded into twelve parts. Then these men hold up the venison 
and first fruits, and pray with their faces to the east, acknowl- 
edging, as he supposed, the goodness and bounty of heaven to- 
wards them. It is then eaien ; after which tbey freely enjoy 
Ihe fruits of the earth. 
-* On the evening of the same day, they have another public 
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ti;ast, besides Uiat of die Fint Fruits, which looks somewhat 
like the-Passover; when a great quantity of venison is provi- 
ded, with other things, dressed ia the usual way, aad distribu- 
ted to all the guests j of which they eat freely that evening ; 
but tl^at which is lefl, is thrown into the fire and bumed, as 
none of it must remain till sun-rise on the next day, nor must a 
bone of the venison be broken." 

The necessary limits of this compilation prevent the continu- 
ance of extracts from this very valuable work. It may be ob- 
served, generally, that a cloud of mystery baa always hung over 
the character of the Aborigines of America. Unlike all other 
people, io many important features of character, they have ex- 
cited the profoundest reflections of inqubitive minds, fixim the 
days of Columbus to the present time. The researches that 
have yet been made, concerning their origin, the period of their 
residence on (his continent, their views of civil society, their 
religion ; though many important facts have been brought to 
light, have been unsatisfactory. With regard to these leading 
enquiries, great <^curity and difficulties still remain. ^ They 
are certainly a very interesting people. Less degraded than 
the Asiatics, more intelligent than the Africans, immoveably 
attached to the habits of iheir foretalhers, they seem reserved 
in the providence of God for some rich display of his wisdom 
and grace in future times. We can say, wilh safety, BlesSeil 
are they that do them good. 



SECTION IX. 

OF TBE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

The deities of Otaheite are neaHy as numerous as the persons 
of the inhabitants. Every family has its tee, or guardian spirh, 
whom they set up, and worship at the morai : but they have a 
great god or gods of a superior order denominated Fwhanow 
Po, horn of night. 

The general name of deity, in all its ram ideations, is Eatooa, 
Three are held supreme ; standing in a height of celestial 
dignity that no others can approach unlo : and what is more 
extraordinary, the oameS are personal appellations. 

1. Tane,te Medooa, the Father. 

2. Oromatlow, Tooa tee te Myde, (Jod in the Son. 

3. Taroa, Mannoo te Hooa, the Bird, t)ie Spirit. 

To these, the dii majores, ihey only address their prayers in 
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times of greatest distress, and seasons of peculiar exigency, sup- 
posing them too exalted to be troubled with matters of less tuo- 
ment than the llloess of a chief, storms, devastations, war, or 
any great calamity. Indeed, fear and sufTering seem to be naoie 
motives to worship than gratitude. Tbe house of these fnrha- 
now po is at Oparre ; where the chief earie rahie resides. 

For general worship they have an inferior race, a kind of dii 
penates. Each family has its tee, or guardian spirit ; he is sup- 
posed to be one of their departed relatives, who, for his superi- 
or excellencies, has been exalted to an eatooa. They suppose 
this spirit can inSict sickness or remove it, and preserve them 
from a malignant deity, who also bears the name of lee, and is 
always employed in mischief. 

They have a tradition, that once in their anger the great gods 
broke the whole world in pieces ; and that ell the islands around 
ihem are but little parts of what was once venoaanoe, the great 
laud, of which their own island is (he eminent part. A curious 
conversation held with Manne Manne, the high priest, and 
Taata Orero, the orator and oracle of the country for tradition, 
is as follows, interpreted by the Swede Andrew : 

In the beginning, Tane took Taroa, and begat Avye, fresii 
water ; Atye, or Te Myde, the sea ; also Awa, the water-spout; 
Matai, the wind ; Arye the sky ; and Po, the night ; then Ma- 
hanna, the sun, in the shape of a man called Oeroa Tabooa ; 
when he was bom, all his brethren and sisters turned to earth ; 
only a daughter was left, by name Townoo; she became the 
wife of Geroa Tabooa, by whom she concnved thirteen child- 
ren, who are the thirteen months : l.Papecree; S.Oi^noonon; 
3, Paroromooa ; 4. Paroromoree ; 5, Mooreeha ; 6. Heaiha ; 
7. Taoa; 8. Hoorororera; 9. Hoorecama ; 10. Teayre; II. 
Tetai} 12.Waeho; 13. Weaha. 

Townoo now returned to earth, and Oeroa Tabooa embraced 
a rock called Poppoharra Harreha, which conceived a son 
named Tetooboo amata hatoo ; after which the rock returned to 
its original slate, and the fatherof the months himself died, and 
went to dust. The son he left embraced (be sand of the se», 
which conceived a son of the name of Tee, and a daughter cal- 
led Opeera ; then he also died, and returned to the earth. Tee 
took his sister Opeera to wife, who produced Ei daughter Ohee- 
ra, Reene, Monooa ; the mother di«l, and the father survived j 
in her illness « lie entreated her husband to cure her, and she 
would do ihe same for him if he fell sick, and thus they might 
live for ever ; but the husband refused, and preferred her daugh, 
ter, whom, on her decease, he took for his wife. The daugh- 
ter bore him three sons and three daughters : (he sons, Orn, 
Wanoo, Tytory ; the daughters, Hennatoomorrooroo, Henaroa, 
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Noowya. The lather and mother dying, the brothers said, Let 
lis take our sisters to wife, and become many. So men began 
to multiply upon the earth. 

Respecting a future state, they suppose no person perishes oi' 
becomes exiinct. They allow no punishment aiter death, but 
degrees of eminence and felicity, as men have been here most 
pleasing to the deity. They regard the spirits of their ances- 
tors, male and female, as esalted into eatooas, their favour to be 
Secured by prayers and offerings. When the spirit departs from 
the body, they have a notion it is swallowed by the eatooa bird, ' 
who frequents the burying-p laces and morals ; and passes 
through him in order to be purified, and be united to the deity. 
And such are afterwards employed by him to attend other hu- 
man beings, and to inflict punishment, or remove sickness, as 
shall be judged requisite. 

They believe the stars were the children of ihe sun and moon, 
attributing every substance to procrealive powers ; and when 
the sun and moon are eclipsed, they suppose thein in the act of 
copulation ; and pretend to foretel, from their appearance at 
such times, the future events of w^r, sickness, or the like. 

With regard to their worship, Captain Cook does the Ola- 
heiteans but justice in saying, they reproach many who hear the 
name of Cliristian. You see no instances of an Otaheitean 
drawing near the Eatooa with carelessness and inattention ; he 
is all devotion ; he approaches the place of worship with rev- 
erential awe ; uncovers when he treads on sacred ground ; and 
' prays with a tervour that would do honour to a better profes- 
sion. He firmly credits the traditions of his ancestors. None 
dares dispute the existence of deity. They put great confi- 
dence in dreams, and suppose in sleep the soul leaves the body 
under the care of the guardian angel, and moves at large through 
the regions of spirits. 

Priesthood and Sacnfites. — The priests at the Society Isl- 
ands arc a pretty numerous body ; they are in every district, 
and have plenty of employment, being called in on all occa* 
sions, births or deaths, feast or sickness ; and are the physi- 
cians as well as clergy of the country. They affect to possess 
extraordinary powers, to promote conception or abortion, to in- 
flict diseases or remove them at their pleasure, and are greatly 
feared on that account. They are supposed to be able to pray 
the evil spirit into the food, by rubbing a human skull -with u. 
part of the provisions they eat ; and sometimes to kill men out- 
right. 

Their sacrifices and oblations are various and liberal. — They 
offer to their gods all the products of their island, hogs, dogs, 
fowls, fish, and vegetables ; and at every feast a portion is pre- 
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sented lo the Eatooa before ibey presume to take th^ir own re- 
past. When a [ftiest denounces the necessity of a human sa- 
crifice, or, as on the inauguration of the king, custom requires 
such offermg, the manner of selecting tbem is by a council of 
the chief w,th the raUrras. The occasion is staled, and the 
victim pitched upon ; he is usually a marked charaeier, who 
has been guiJty of blasphemy, or sorae enormous crime or a 
stranger who has fled to the district for shelter from some other 
p&n on account of his ill conduct. The decision of this council 
IS kepi a profound secret, and perhaps the only one which 
iney watch the opportunity of the night, when the culp 
asleep, and diNnnirh i.:r„ -.r — „_ii,i- ..5.i_'__. .. . '^ 



J — ™ .„^ u)j(>i>i luuiiy oi me nignt, wnen the ci 
asleep, and dwpatch him, if possible with one blow of 

iln tttti nand rtC»l.» „^^I. ^ .. ^ 
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on the nape of the neck, to prevent any disfigurement of the 
body i a bone of him «,„,, „„, be broken, nor tlie corp.e ■nont- 
fcd or muf fated. If,„„ hm, been bit and di.fimred by a 
»onan, he becomes noa, nnclean for ever, and can niver be of- 
k™'; ^"1"- '■'» ™«" » P'*"" '» « "»■'« of cocoa-not 
rave, faaened lo a long pole, and c.rried in n .ac,^ c.noe to 
the mora,, when the eye i! offered to the king with great form 
and cei«mony. ' *" ^ 

Snch were, and alas I in some of these islands, sncb.insen- 
rkli2 '^' t S""* "'' »"Ponlllion» of tbb part of the world, 
^niunam^, however, has of late years made rapid.progress in 
the Sooth Seas i a«d at this lime nearly Ihe while of Otaheile 
IfrTJS- , •" 'if r"'''P of Ihe tree God, and to a knowledge 
cLmrJl .W".^."/"™ '^'"'' ' ■"» "i""" from thi. 
conotry o Iho Sandwich Islands has been eslablished with good 

'■?&' rT*""' ""■ »«k energy and pradence.- 
rbesmles of Heaven have hitherto restrt npon it, ««d the 
proyeci IS encooraging Hai these ignnrant and degraded Pa- 

ShaiToif °Th'"''"'"$"°""P"'"' """I"?- ^Ihe divine 
salvation. Judicious elTorts for the spread of the eosoel never 

wTX";te°n°r' "" '"'r "'-"i. '-i. we irusiTb^fLi^;: 

will realize the promises of grace. 

neiehbonS W°° "/"" ^""' American Indians, in the 
oeighbonrhood of Peru, &c. is now nearly eitincl ; but then 
emSn'T' '■'f "" *•'"'"• 'o'-'ly tad ve,^ spleS 
coTif!ic'« ""' '»'l»S»o. i° •'«!■ they offeid l^riotB, 

fniK?™"'*™, """"?■ "ui there was nothing iniel 
i"sof.mSIT''T°' ""Po'O'ians, if we except the Lcrifi- 
The Siei"'""'; i "■! "" ""y "' oow alm«t laid .aide, 
ram oftt. So5d° .'.^' Sitei", and of some other remote 
ly ■"• ■ andTs; I """■S'eotly changed from what it former- 
I'siboliirtesandno,' »"' t»" »i"<i "P wilh so much of iho 
miraic nies and notions, ,. not to merit a distinct notice. 
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COMPniSINO A CONCISE VIEW OF THE 

MOST IMPORTANT 

BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS 

IK OPERATION AT TRB PRESENT DAT, 

FOK 'i^HE oenebal diffusion of kitdwledgb. 



The followiog view of some of the most importaat moral in- 
stitnlioDS in operation at the preseatdaj, whose professed 
object is the promotion of the best interests of mankind, 
consists entirely of statementi ofjactt ziiithout comment. — 
Those who may not conceire all these institutions advisa- 
ble, will cerlainly not be unwilling to examine their opera- 
tions. 

BIBLE SOCIETIES. 



British Naval and Military Bible Sodtti/, formed in 1780. 

Oljat. — To distribute (he Soripturea among; the sailors of the na- 
V}>, and soldiers of the army. 

In the proBjeis of tbit mBtitution, a Tut onmber of Bibles and 
Testatneots hare been distributed agreeably to the original desigri ; 
and their good elTectB have been seen and acknowledg-ed by maity. 
Some of the captains in the navy state that corporal punishmenta 
have almost entirely ceased to be necessary on board their iliipsv 
since the introduction of the Bible, and that they have foand by ex- 
perience, that those men who read the Bible most, ore the moEt 
cour^^eous in battle. 

From the last Report of this Societv, the Committee atate, that 
Ibo call for Bibles durine the jear, oy the soldiers and sailors bad 
been pvater than thwr fonds cooU supply ; but that ttiey bad dw- 
tribQtedt3,l« Bibles udTestamenU-. 
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BritiA and Foreign Bible Society. 
Tii[5 ntafaificeut inttilutioD was formed at London, March 7, 

1804. 

Object — To promote tbe circulatioa of the Scriptures in aome of 
the priocipel IItihc iaiiguages< 

The iphert of ilt atla-ilt'.— lat- Tbe United Kiogdora of Great- 
Britain HQd Ireland, and the European Continent, and aftenrards 
in remute regions. 

Each subiicriber of one guinea anDuall; sball be a member. 

Tweotj pounds Eubiicribed at one time makes a member for life. 

The amazing rapidity with wbicli tbe influence of tliis society ez- 
lended, from the fir»t year of ita institution ; the grealoess of its bx- 
erlions, and tbe va«t number of Bibles aod Testameois it has dia- 
Iributed amoof; diSerenl nations, and in different langroag'es. Las 
gifen it a name and rank near]]' unrivalled amone tbe religious ia- 
stitutioQB of tbe age. All we can do here is to gire the principal 
rcaults of its operations! 

The fullaning are the foreign conntries or parts, where the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society have eooouraged Bible Societies, ei- 
ther by pecuaiarj aid, or by example : Oermany, Switzerland, 
Hungary, Wirtemberg, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, lianoTer, Bwe- 
den, Deninark, Iceland, Finland, Russia^ Liroaia, and Holland. 

Id most of the countries or circles above named, several distinct 
Bible Societies have been formed ; So that tbe whole number of> 
parent Bible Societies in Europe amount to about ninety. In Asia 
tbe British and Foreign Bible Society have five aukiliary societies ; 
in Africa, two ; in America, one, viz. that of Kora Scotia, wbicb 
has at least fifteen branch societies. In the West Indies two. TbU 
Institution bas within the British dominions T29 Anxiliary and 
Branch Societies independealJj of Bible Associations. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has printed, or aided in the 
printing, or circulation, of the Scriptures, in part, or in whole, in 
one hundred and twenty seven dilferent languages, or dialects. 

In tbe I8tb Report of the Societj' [I83SJ it is staled, that the for- 
eign societies, aided by the British and Foreign Bible Sooiety, have 
increased their issues from 739,045 bibles, to 830.955, and from 
731,736 tesUments to 86! ,377; these make a total of 1,743,333, and 
ebow an increase in tbe course of the year, of 141,910 bibles and 
140.000 testaments. Tbe total number issued on acoount of the 
Society, at home and abroad, bas increased from 1 ,307,044 bibles to 
l,433,8£t ; and from 1,963,118 testaments to 9,130,151 ; making an 
increase during the year, of 13G,779 bibles, and 166,OJ-J testaments, 
and a total of 3,563,874 copies. 

Tbe total issue of books from tbe beginning of the society, have 
amounted to no less tlian six million Sity.six thousand three hun- 
dred and six copies of bibles and testaments. 

The expenditure for the eighteenth year (1S29) was 401,977 dol- 
lar. The total expenditure of the society during tlie eighteen 
yean since it was framed, is four million four hundred and thlrty- 
eigbt thousaad seven bundred.aod Ihirty-six dollars. 

Steii* Bible Soeieliea. 

Tbe German Bible Society at Basle was instituted in 1804. From 

th« presses of the society at that place there bad iasued dui'ing the 
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year preceding Ihe last report, 9987 French an^ German BiMet, 
700 psalters ofthe Proleitant version, and 3606 testaments. 

The Bible Society at Bern in Switzerland, was ioatitnted in 1814. 
Since it was fanoed it has issued 16,667 bibles and testaments. The 
poor, i[ is said, hare shown the moat affecting emolionB or gratitude 
for the g-ifts of thesocietv. 

The Bible Society of Lauaanne aod Neafcbatel bare lately print- 
ed an edition of 10,000 copies of the revised renioD of OstervaJd^ 



Hibernian Biblt Society, formed in 1804. 
The last report of this society states, that dnring tbe past year 96 
new anxihanes had been added lo it, making- tbe total number of 
Bible InMJlutioDS in connexion h' " 



copies. The amount of receipts for tbe year were 25,340 dollars. 

Conneclieul Bible Society, formed in IliOd. 

Object. — To aid in distributing ihe Holy Scriptures, without note, 
or cumment, to sach as need Christian knowleilge. 

The last Report ofUiis Society states, that during the year ending 
in May, 1823, the Society had distributed S047 Bibles. The num- 
ber distributed in the state was 577. The number sent out of the 
state chiefly to neighbouring states, were 1470. The espendllure 
for tbe year was 165 dollars. 

Finnish Bible Society, formed in 1812. 
From the last report of Ibis society it appears, (bat 3,000 bibles of 
the Finnish reraion had been printed danne the year from standiaE 
types! and that two editions of the New Testament amounting to 
1 1,100 copies bad alsu been finished. A quarto edition of the Fin- 
nish Bible was un the puml of leaving the press ; and plates fur a 
stereotype edition ofthe New Testament bad considerably advanced. 

WiHemhuTg Bible Society, formed in 1812. 
This society is patronized by the King. From the report of 1S3I, 
it appears that the society had sent abrtnd during the year, 2162 bi- 
bles to various places, and that there remained in tbe depository, at 
the lime of the report, 13,43ti bibles and testaments. 

RueiianBible Society, formed !n 1813. 
UptrardsofiiOU auxiliary bocietiesareconnected with Ibis Inslitu- 
tion. This society has proceeded with a degree of energy in some 
proportion to tbe vast extent of territory which had a right to claim 
Its esertiooB. The ultimate publication of the scriptures in mora 
than thirty languages, is an object which at the present time occu- 
pies the cxertionti of its Commillee. Already translations of ibe 
scriptures areadrancing in many new dialects; but the most im- 
purlanl translation is that of tbe New Testameot into modern Ruas, 
the language ofthe country. This work is completed, and publish- 
ed. Three editions amounting to 30,000 copie^liave been printed. 
Great effects are expected from the prompt andencrgelic measures 
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pursued b; ttiis Qatiaoal institution. This society id tbeeod oTlhe 
aerenth year had printed ninety'OueetlitioDs of the Bible or of parts 
of the scriptures, m twenty-six different laj^gaaKes, to tqe ainmintor 
411,000 copies.— li^ the counf of its (ereotb year it bad iwu^ 6^539 



PnuiiaaBMe Sortety, fonatd in IS14. 

This Society eoji^s the patronage of the kin);. Prom the last 
report (1033) of the Ceotral Society at Berlin, it appears, that sine* 
iC» first ettablisbment, it had brought into ciroulation 53,941 Bibles 
and Testaments. 

TbisBocietThasJOauxiliari^. which circulated daring tbeycar 
preriousto lberepart30.593bible«aiidtestain«Dts. 

Norwegian Biblt Society, fortnedin 1814. 
This society n under the patronage of the King of Sweden. An 
edition of 6000 copies of Ihe New Testament has been printed by 
this society, and is distrihutiug io every part of tbe kingdom. The 
diinnsal of this edition gaet on so rapidly that another will soon be 
printed. 

Saxon Bib!e Society,forjnedia 1814. 

Since the (ormatiou of tbii Society, they hare circulated 20,000 
German and 3000 Wendish bibles ; and 6034 German and 1000 
Weodisb testaments. At the time of the Report in 1821, this sociti' 
ty had in press an edition of Ihe German bible of 1600 copies, also an 
edition of 5000 copies of the Wundiah bible. 

Tbe collection inaidoflheSociety made in the churches, amoant- - 
ed, for the year, to32l2doUara. 

Hambro-AUona {Oerman) Bible Society, formed in 1814. 

Tbe number of members of this society by the last account, w ee 
356. This society hw printed, since its lormation, 10,000 copies of 
Luther^ version of Ihe bible, and 4000 extra testaments. The 
s|:diereaftheir operations, includes a population of about 300,000 

Daniih Bible Society, formedin 1814. 

The bat Be^rt says that Denmark presents an almost unbroken 
chain of effective Auxitiarj Societies, acting in their several dis- 
tricts under (he sanction of His Majesty tbe King. The number of 
Auxiliaries are 36. 

Tbe SlesHig-Htdstein BiUe Society which laboursin the German 
part of the Danish dominions, has issued during the six years since 
It was formed, 33,650 Biblea and Testaments. 



Swedish Bible Society, formed I'l 
This society had issued according to the , 



pies of Ihe scriptures from its presses at Stockholm. This society bi 
its auxiliaries in every part of ihe kingdom. One of these societies 
ana latesurrey «f iu district, found withip its limits 13,900 families 
which were destitute of the scriptures. Of these 4385 were unable 
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to pBf the fiili prine of a copj, and 4403 idcapable oC cohtribntiog 
Koy^artofit 

Hanoverian Bible Society, formed tn 18I4. 

This society reports that constaat applications for bibles aod tes- 
taments hare been made to it, /ram every prorioce in the kinKdom. 
The wboIeairiDuntof its iisuee since its formation, has beui 16,031 
copies of llie Scriptures. This society has about 30 auxiliaries. 
American Bible Society, formed in 1816. 

Oftj'erl.— Tij eoconrage a wider circulntioD of the Holy Scriptnrei, 
without note or comment. The only copies in the English laog^ua^e 
to be circulated by the society thai! be the yersioQ ninr in commoa 
use. Also to extend its influence according to its abilities to other 
countries, whether Christian, Mahomedan, or Pagan., 

In the Report for i8!j3, it is stated, that the society bM printed, 
at their depository in New-York, during the year, 33,500 bibles, 
21,500 testaments in Eng-lish ; 7,000 testaments in Spanish. The 
society had purchased HOO German bibles, and bad receired rrom 
the British and Foreign Bible Society 500 Spaahh bibles. , Printed 
also for the society in Kentucky 2000 bibles. These numbers, ad- 
ded to368, 177 the numbermentioned in the last report, make a to- 
tal of 333,777 bibles and testaments, or pails of the latter, printed 
or obtained by the society for circulation, since its establishment. 

Tbe number of bibles and testaments issued by the society in 1833 
was 54,805. The total number of bibles and testaments issued by 
the society since its establishment, is 248,623. Of the bibles issued 
from the depository during the seventh year, there were 444 Ger- 
man, 2% French, 335 Spanish, 3 Gaetio, and I Welch, Of the tes- 
taments 2,343 were Spanish and 7l2 French. 

Tbe receipts of the society for 1823 were 34,794 dolls, and lOcte. 

The auxiliary societies reccnnized by this institution are three 
hundred and sixty, of which, filty-nine were rec«Tedinto onion da- 
ring the last year. 

Frankfort (German) Bible Society, formedin i8l6. 

This Society is very active. It has circulated dnrisg tbe five 

years since its existence, 7,000 Bibles, and 14,000 Tesfiunents. The 

circulation of Protestant Teitaments among the Roman Catholics 



British Merchant Seamen'* Auxilliary Bible Society, instituted 
in 1818. 

Its object is to distribute the scriptnres amdng the sailon of Mer- 
chant Bliips. 

During the year ending at the last Report the racie^ had distri- 
buted among the mercbaot sailon, 1366 Bibles and Testameals. 

Tbe total number of Bibles and Testaments distribated in three 
years *ra« 13,061. In general it is said that the sulors show great 
anxiety to obtain Bibles. 

United JVetkerland* Bible Society. 

The last Report of this Society exhibit* a detail of facts which 

demoDitrates the growing properity andox^ulnessof this national 



iDttitution. lUfuncU have been augmented, aotonl^bj liberal do- 
nalioog, but also bj comiderable legacies ; and iCa issue of Bibles ~ 
»Dd Tealaments exceed* that of the preceediog year by nearlj &000 
oopie*. This society bas 31 branch Htcieties. 

Stratburg Bible Society. 



French Bible Society. 

The Protestant Bible Society in France was formed in 1S19. In 
the third Report of the ParisBian Bible Society, it is stated that its 
resonrces had increaaed through the geaerosit; of the friends of tbe 
Gospel ID France aud abroad. 

Twenty-eight new Bible Societies of more or less importance, had 
been formed in France when ibe last Report was made, and more 
than ll.OOOcopiei of tbe Holy Scriptures had been issued fnttn the 
Depositary of the Society at Farb. 

The Parisian Societf is seduions in its endeavoors to promote the 
distribution of the Scriptures in all parteof France. 



MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 

English Society for the Propagation oftkt Gotpel. 

This society was formed in Ihe^ ear 1647, bntdid little on acconot 
of the civil war until about ITOI, when it was incorporated, and re' 
ceiveJ other marks of royal favour from Kin|r Wilbam III. Since 
that period this society has been in constant operation. 

7*he primary object being to promote chrisliaaity among the Bri- 
tish colonies, its exertions before the Revolution were principally di- 
rected to North America. At that time about 100 missionaries 
were employed by the society in the United Stales. At the present 
time the induence of this society is not onlf feh in tbe British coto- . 
Dies in the country, but also in India, Africa, and the West Indies. 

In ISSOthesocietyfounded a college at Calcutta, in India, called 
the Mission Colte^. This college is designed, not only for the re- 
ception of missionaries, sent by the society from flogland, hut also 
for the instruction of such of the natires as are witling to avail them- 
Eetveaofils advantages. 

The society have also a college nt Nora Scotia, one at Barbadoes, 
and one at Windsor, in England. 

Academies or schools have been established in a g^al Dumber of 
places, viz. at Madras, al Calcutta, on the Gold Coast, and at Cape 
Town in Africa, at New South Wales, and at Barbadoes. At all 
the above named places the saciety support missionaries and school- 
masters. 

Id British America, according tothe report for I89I, the society 
mamtailied the following number of missionaries and schools : at 
Newfoundland, 4 missionaries, and 12 school- masters. NovaScotia, 
35 missioDarieB,3catecfaists,3t schoolmasters andGschoolniittrecse*. 
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New BrUDiwick, 16 missionanes, IS achoolmasters, and 2 school' 
mistreises. Cape Breton, I miislcmarj, 3 ichoolmaslern, 1 school' 
mietresa. Prince Edwards Island, !i mia^iooaries, 1 schoolmaster. 
Upper Canada, 19 missionaries, 1 catecbiat, I scboolmaeler. Lower 
Caoada, 20 missioonries, I native schoolmaater at Quebec. 

The espenditiiresof the socielf for 1891 wercMtoliows: salariea 
and gratuities to missionaries, 74,617 dolls. ; salaries to sctioolmas- 
ters, 7,ll()dalls.; pensions, 5,937 dolls ;. ezhibitioos to scholars at 
the college and acadeolj at Nova Scotia, 2,7 1 1 dulls, ; books sent 
abrsad, 9,780dolls. ; salaries, printing, and incidentals, 4,564 dolls. ; 
total, 97,719 dollars. 

Daniah Missionary Society. 
Formed in 1 705 by Frederick 4ift, King of Denmark. 

'niis aociet; sent a mission to Tranquebar m the East Indies, in 
1706, where they have supported missionaries to (he present lime. 
The missionaries occupied several stalioos from time to time, in the 
country around the place of the first station. Great diQicuUiea 
have been encountered by this mission, hat gradual success has at- 
tended Iheirexertions. The benefits of christian education have 
been felt and acknowledi^ed by rreat numbers of tbe natives. — 
Moat of the catechists and BchoolmaBtefs are now natives. The 
whole number of converts since the commencement of the Tran- 
<|aebar mission cannot perhaps be accnrately known. Seventy 
years ago they were stated at 18,000. Dr. Carey reckoned them at 
40,000, and Dr. Buchanan in 1005 supposed there could not have 
been less than 80,000 of all casts converted tu the Christian faith. 
Id 1818 the number of mJaaionariaa on this mission wera five, and 
(he number of native assistants four. In 1321 the number of chil- 
dren under education at Tranquebar were 1434. 

This society have also supported a mission in Greenland from 
ITOB tu IBli. The success of this missioa, although alow, has been 
such as to civilize and convert to the Christian faith a considerable 
portion of the inhabitants of that drear; and savage country 

Moravian or Untied Brethren Mtasionary Society. 
This society was formed in 1T33, at a time when the number of this 
order consisted of a congregation of about 600 poor persecuted, and 
despised exiles ; yet as weak as they were they put in operation a 
system of measures for the conversion of the heathen, more efficient 
than almost the whole church, or world besides. In 1 733, tbe Uni- 
ted Brethren sent'a mission to Greenland, the most inhospitable in- 
habited climate in the world. Here they suffered all the hardships 
which poverty and the rigours of the climate could inflict. Yet their 
mission has been continued to this day, and has been the means of 
civilizing and converting to Christianity a great number of the iB- 
habitants. At the present time the United Brethren support mig- 
--'-- '- "---inland. South America, West Indies, Labrador, North 



The receipts for the last year amount to 33,000 dollars. 
ty now employ, including the females of tbe missions, about 170 la- 
bourere, and number in their congregations 33,000 oonrerti. 
P 8 
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South African Miinott. 

TliestattODSof this migaioD are amoog tbe Holtentats, the most 
igDorant and degraded of hanian beia^. According to the last re- 
ports the mia<ioDa.r; labours were as successful as could have been 
expected. 

Groenekloof, 1808, 2 mis. 3G b. Enon, 1818, Zniis. 28 b. 5S ac. 
Calmtie Mitnon. 

The station occupied b; thia miasion is od the Wo^ near tbe 
borders of Asiatic Russia. Tbe relig-iooof theCalmusis that ofthe 
Grand Lama. The progress of this miaaion' appears to have been 
alow. The missionaries, hoirever, continue to labour, and of late 
bave received encouragement. Some ofthe'natiTei have been bap- 
tized, and man; liave enpresEcd a desire to obtain instruction. — 
Some parts of the scriptures have been translated into Calotuc, for 
the use of Ibe natives. The station is at Sarpeta, which tvas first 
occupied in 1765, besides which the tnissionaries labour among the 
Torgutsk Horde of Calmncs. The missionaries are three. 
South American Mission. 

This misaion was first undertaken in IT35, but eotirelj failed. la 
1714 it was renewed and has been occupied ever since. The sta- 
tioD isnear tbomouih of the Surinam River, in the prorince of Gui- 
ana. Here the missionaries suffered everr evil, but death, from tbe 
Indians, poverty and famine, and wild beasts ; being freqneotl; 
without shelter and without defence, (hey were attacked by the na- 
tives on tbe one hand and the beasts of prey on the other. Yet the 
mission has progressed, and many souis are now rejoicing in the 
light of revelation, which under providence Ibis mission has been 
tbe means of carrying to (hia barbarous people. Tbe latest ac- 
countsarein 1830. 

Paramaribo, l735,Smis. 969b. 1154 cod. 
West- India Mission. 

Undertaken in 1732. This is the most successful mission tbe Uni- 
ted Brethren have undertaken, though in respect to details there U 
less recent information than could be wished. On many of (he Isl- 
ands where stations are occupied, the society bave erected church- 
es, or cliapels. Sundxy schools have been set up for the insImctioD 
of the coloured children, and at some of (be stations, large and well 
regulated congregations chiefly of slaves attend divine worship. 

Barbadoes, 1765, 1 mis. 75 b. Antigua, 17&5, 8 mis. 8,319 b. 
B03I con. St. Christophers, 1774, 3 mis. 3,6B3 b. 3,000 con. 

Jamaica, 1754, 3 mis. 590 b. 305 con. St. Crois, 1812, 6 mis. 
8443 b. St. Thomas, 18l2, 5 mis. 1461 b. St. Jau, — , 4 mis. 
2385 b. 

[iJQte. — In the above statement the number of miseionanes are 
from the report of 1820. The other numbers are taken from ac- 
counts DO later than t817, aome in [809. 

North Amtrican Mission. 

At apring Place, 36 miles from Braincrd, is the only station ol 
this mission. It waa first occupied by two of the brethren, in 1801, 
and afterwards relinquished, but was resumed again in 1805. Five 
3'outb of the Cherokee Nation educated at this station, bare been 
sent to the Foreign Mission School of the American Board. The 
Ktatiou is now occupied ly a single missionary and bis wife. 

Under take D ir 



n the E8i]uimauz Country, and bu been oc 



Lately however Ibe aocouata are Tavourable, and the labourers a 
encoaniged to increased exertions. 

NaiD, 1771, 6 piis. 118 b 130 con. Okkah, 1776, 6 mU. 146 b. 
ITS COD. Hopedale, 1 ^S2, 5 mis, L04 b. 136 con. 
Greenland Mitsion. 

Undertakeo in 1733. The history of this mission presenla one or 
the most euraordinary accounts of suffering and perseverance in 
the cause of the gospel, perhaps on record. Success, howcTer, fi- 
Bally crowned Iheir efforts, and at the present time proaperity and 
success follow the labours of the miseiuiMtries. Churches hare been 
built, schools established, sod the iohahitanta civilized and christian- 
ized. The population of the whole of Greenland does not exceed 
TOOO, and according to the best calculatioos the misBiooarieB since 
their settlement in that country have baptized 5,000. The number 
of misaionaries at the three stations is elereo. 

New Ilerrnbut, 1T33. Lichteafets, 1758. Licblenan, 1774. 
Total of 1378 con. at the ttffec stations. 

(^English) IVetleyan Missionary Society. 

This society was founded chiefly by the eierlions of Mr. Wesley 

in 1786. The exertions of this society were first directed to the 

West Indies, where ihe gospel was preached with great effect- — 

The success of this mission so encourag-ed the eipeclations of the 



to oilier parts, and new missions were undertaken into varioua'paVla 
of the world. 

In the report for 1821, it is stated, that the society had roisBioDa- 
ries in Ireland, in France, at Gibraltar, in British North America, 
and in New South Wales, as labourers among civilized people. 

The missions for the couTersion of Ihe heathen, supported by Ihe 
society are, to West Africa, South Africa, India and Ceylon, Ans- 
tralasia. and West Indies. 

The whole number of missiooaries employed by the society are 
148 : of which, there are in Ireland II, in France and Gibraltar 
5, in West and South Africa la, in Ceylon and Continental India 
23, in New South Wales. Van Dieman'a Land and New Zealand 3, 
in the West-Indies 47, and in British North America 41. 

The number of members in foreign societies on missienary sta- 
tions, areas follows: In Gibraltar and France 104, Western Africa 
470, Southern Africa Q07, (eylon and Madras 3S7, New South 
Wales 90, West-Indies 23,857, British North America 358J. 

The expenditure of the society in 1821 was 137,444 dollars. 
The receipts for the last year were 119,481 dollars. TheexerlioDS 
of this society have been alteoded with uncommon success. At 
Ceylon alone, they have 86 schonig, and nearly 5000 scholars ; of 
whom about 500 are females. The success of the West India mii- 
sion had also been great. During the year previous to the last re- 
port, nearly 2000 had been added to the Wesleyan ponnection, at 
that missiga- 
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The (aUaw'tag tUtemeat will r'^^e a mare particular riew o 
stations aod success of tbis society : 

WtsUm Africa Minion. 
This miasion being just occDpied, no returns are received. 
Mandanaree, 1831, 2 mis. 

jSouIA Africa Million. 
(ionarj "■"""" " ' " — " 

hare a chapel and schools. 

CapeTovrn, !8^1, 1 mis. Salem, lS20, I mis. Gammap, 
IS3I, 1 mis. I na. as't. Leie Footein, r817, I mis. Rede 

Fontein, 1BI7, 1 mia. 

India Mission, 

Tbia mission is of comparalively recent date, and little is known 
of the number of scholars under instruction, or of tbe particular 
succeaa of the missionaries. The society have a chapel at Madras, 
and liave established Gchools there, and at the other stations. 

Bombav, 1816, 2ia\a. Madras, 181T,2mis. Negapatnm, 

1821, t mis. bangalore, 1&2I, I mi*< 

Ceylon Million. 

The success of tbia mission has been grenter than could bare been 
especled, considering the difficultiea under which the missionaries 
laboured wheo tbey first lauded in this countr; of ignorance and 
barbarity- 

The members of the church exceed 300. There are 8 alations, 
84 acboots, 4878 scholars, and 160 teachers. Some of the missiona- 
ries have assisted in the IranBlation of the Scripurea, and a diction- 
ary in the language of the country, and in English, haa been pub- 
lished. At Colombo, the capital of the island, the society have a 
priatiag press and miasion cburcb. They have a church also at 
Caltura, and a chapel at Jaffna, 

Colombo, 1814, 3 mia. 28 tea. 915 sc. Negomho, ISM, 3 mit. 

14tea. Caltura, 1818, I mis.^Btea. Galle, 18I9,2mis.S0 tea. 

Matura, 1819, I mis. 1 na. as'l. 31 tea. Balticaloe, — , I mis. 

Trincomalee, —, 1 mis. 4 tea. JafFoa, — , 3 mis. 15 tea. 

Australasia Mission. 

The Wesleyaa mission in this region naa first undertaken for the 
European Settlers at New South Wales. Afterwards another sta- 
tion was taken on the Island of Nen Zealand, for the benefit of the 
natives. Little ia fanown of the particulars of this miisioo. 

Parmratta, — , i mis. Kiddeekiddee, — , 1 mis. 
West India Million. 

This mission was projected for the benefit of the coloured popa- 
ation of tbeiie Islands, and has l>een attended with constant sac- 



colonies, wilh scarcely aa exception. In the last year there had 
been added to the ^^rieyan conneclioii\near SOOO persona, almost 
exclusively people of colour, making the total numbers in the colo- 
nies S3.090. 

The negroes under the Society's instruction at the last retun 
were 2^,936. The children in the schools were 4227, 

The number of misaionariea employed on this miaaioD are 47. 

The society have places of public trorsbip erected at their own 



Trinidad, 1788, 1 mil. )09 mem. 100 sc. Toh^o, — . 2 mis. 44 
mem. Grenada, 1788, 3 mil. 295 mem. 330 tc. SI. Vinceat, 
I8IT, 4 mis. 3068 mem. 300 ic. Barbadoes, -~, I mis. 47 mem. 
400 sc. Dominica, 1783, 2 mis. 415 mem. 1 93 sc. Montserat, 
I miB.SOmem. [60 tc. Antiffna, 1786,4mi».3912mem. lObOcoQ. 
Keris, 1788, amis. 1010 mem. tSSsc. St Christophers, 1744,3 
mis. ^{368 mem. 170 sc. St. Euatis, — , 1 mis. 333 mem. SOO bc 
St. Bartholoniev, 1788, 1 mis. 334 mem. 200 ec. SI. MartiD, —, 
1 mis. 100 mem. 50 sc- AoKuilla, —, 1 mis. 330 mem. TorEo- 
U, 1789, 3 mb. 1993 mem. 500 sc. Jamaica. 1789, 8 mi«. TOGO 

mem. Bahamas, 1788, 5 mis. 1166, mem. 573 sc. Bermuda, 

1788, I mia. 97 raem. 50 sc. 

Englith Baptist Mitiionary Sodtfy, formed in 179S. 

Object, to convert the beatheo to Christianit;. Ai the time of the 
fbrmatiou, the condactors knetr of no part of the bealben world 
more accessible, or eligible than another ; but a cencurrence ofcir- 
Gumstances shaTtl;r after directed their attention to the East Indies, 
aiid in the anlumn of 1 793 the first Missionaries landed in lodia. 
The Mission was established at Serampore, a Danish settlement 
Bear Caloutta, 

At this place the society have founded a Collegre for the education 
of Native ttudenls. Besides Ihe languages, tbej learn Astronomy, 
Medicine, Law, and Theology. A limited number of European 
youth are also admitted. A College Library has been founded, and 
n fast increasing. The number of Students at the College in 1832 
was 45. The society at Serampore have translated the Scriptures, 
oi' parts of them, into about forty eastern laoguages or dialects. 
The expenditure in tSS^, was 55,377 dollars. Tbe Missions estab- 
Itahed bv this BDciely are those of India, West India, Ccjlon, and 
ladian Archipetagu. 

The Native School Institution in India has under its care about 
ten thousand scholars. Tbe receipts of this society for the last year 
were 58,666 dollars. 

India Miisian. 

The centre of Ihe society's labours on the India Mission is at Se- 
rampore, about rs miles from Calcutta. The following statement 
will show tbe success of their exertions at the several stations ip 
this region. 

Serampere, 1799, 3 mis 3 tea. Calcutta. ISO), (printing press] 
i mis. 2 tea. Dacca. 1816. 1 mis. 1 na. ast Sabebguuj, 1801. 
I mis. I Da. as't. (;billagang. 1813, 1 tea. lOOcon. 74 sc. 
Dumdum, —, I na. as>L Cutwa, 1804, I mis. 4 na. as't. Moor- 
sbedabad, 1816, I mis. 4na.asn. I60eon. 930sc. Matada, 1818, 
1 na. asH. Dinagepore, 1804, 1 mis. 100 con. Monghyr, 
1816, 1 mis. 3 na. asH. COsc. Guyah, 1803, I na. asl. Dijah, 
1809. 3 mis. 307 sc. Benares, 1816, t oa. as't. I tea. Allah- 
abad, 1814, I mis. I Da. ast. Cawnpore, 1817, I na. ast. 
Agimeer, 1819, 1 na. as't. 30 sc. Delhi, 18iT, I na. ast. 
(^ylon Million. 

Tbe prospects of this mission have been discouraging. The 

._ _» .,ijj^ renders the work of their children neces- 

e of others to edacatioD, and the niperstition of 
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all, haaraodet^ the exertions of there . _ 

Tbej tfoweTBthare reason to expect that penevennce will grad- 
ually oTercome all difflculties. Tno misBionaries resided atColom* 
bo in 1813, the capital of the islkad, a cil; of 50,000 inhlbttants. 
Indian Jlrehipelago Meition, 

One of the misiioaary atationt it on the island ofSumat^, which 
GOQtaiDs 3,000,(XX) people, l^e othen are on the island of Java, 
At BencOolen, tiurnatni, a misaion pren n esIa'blUhed. E^t ot 
ten school! have also been set np in and about the place, 

Bencoolen, 1819, 3 mia. Satavla, 1813, 1 mis. SammraDE, 
1816, t mis. 

WM- India JtKition. 

The iniBstonarj atations are on the island of Jamaica. At one of 
the stations SOOpersons had been baptixed, and achape) bad been 
built capable of holdioK 9000 perBona. The tnigdonaries labour 
cheerfully ainabg the coloured {ieople. 
Rin^toD, I8N, I mis. Spanish Toirn, 1814, (chnrcb) t nus- 400ac. 

Edinburgh MUsitmary Society. 

Formed in 1796. The Brat operations of Ihia society commenced 
in coDoesion with the London and Glas^w societies, hut this con- 
nexion being disaolred, the first mission Bent out by the society was 
to the Sussoo country in Africa. Tbia miasion waa fioally relin- 
quished, the missionaries finding the climate such as to destro; the 
health or lives of Europeans ; though eiDce that time aDolher mii- 
sion has been sent to that country. 

In 1802, the society sent a mission to Tartary. ThU mission now 
occupies three stations, viz. one at Karass, one at Aslrachan, and 
one at Orenburg, all in Asiatic Russia. At Ot-enburg the i>ocfety 
has sprinting presa, where, in 1830, ahoreSOOO books and tracts in 
the Tartar language were printed. The number of missionaries on 
this mission in 13^1, were 14. By the last report it appears that tbe 
misaion ia in aprosperona state. 

The expenditure in 18SI , was 38,058 dollars. 

Connecticut Miiiionary Society. 

Formed in 1798. Object. — To aend misaionariea to the new set- 
tlements in the United States. 

During the year 1822, Ibis society sent misstonariea to, or employ- 
ed Ihem to preach in, eight of the atatea. Moat of them laboured 
from 4 to SIS months — some only 3 or 3 months. The places and 
number of missionaries are as follow : New-York and Fennsylvaoia, 
3; New Connecticut, 16 i Ohio,Si Indiana, I ; lliinois, S; Misaon- 
ci, 3. In general, the missionaries are employed hy the week. The 
total number Of weelia which all the missionaries employed dnriajg 
the year spent in the service of the society, was 800. Tbia number 
uf weeks is equal to 15 and a half years. The whole number ofaer- 
moDs preached was from 3 to 4 thousand during the vear. 

The eipenditure of the society for the year, was J6703 79 cts. 

Church (of Ewland) Mhiionary Society. 
Thiaaociety was formed in 1001. Ob'ecf— to proparate Christian- 
ity among heathen nations. 

D,ni,.i"-ihvGoO<^[c 
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This sociel;. bai sent out niae principal miMioM. tie. — to West 
Africa, Mediterranean, Calcutta and NofthtndM, Madras and Soulb 
Ipdia, Bombav and Western India, Ceylon, Australaaia, Weit In- 
dies and North West America. 

Each of these, MUewm occupy, flucbacumber of distinct it ationi, 
m the vicinity of each other, as in cannesioo with the circumslan- 
Cieaoftbe ca«Q, and Ihe fundaof the aaciety ig thought moat ex pedj- 

The namber of auxiliary, or asaociate societies recogqized by. 
Ihisjs upwards of a bundred. 

The number of children actually niMier instruction in. reading, 
ffritioer, Jk> is about 10,000 

The income and expenditure in 1S£2 was about 130,000 dollars. 
Tbfl numtier of labourers employed by Ibe society including mission- 
aries, and school masters, calecnials, &g. is 200. 
West Africa Missian. 

The sphere of Ihe society's labours pn the western coast, are 
chiefly at Sierra Leone and its ricinity. 

Tbe colony of Sierra Leone baa made considerable advances in 
population and streogth. Its cultiration and commerce are rapidly 
increasing. The town is regularly laid out, and conlains near 
13,000 inhabitanta, who are generally orderly and industrious. The 
pppulation are cbiefly free negroes, or those who have beep liber- 
ated from stave ships in the execution of the laws. The colony is 
divided into parishes, each of wbicti has its missionary and scbools, 
or an occaaionat miasionary where Ihe inhabitants are few. 

The rollowiug statement will shew the number of Missionaries, 
Scboobnasters, Scholars, &c. under the auspites of the West Africa 
Hisaion, and the time when each station was established*. 

Free Town, , I na. ast. 2 tea. 426 sc. Kissey, 1816, 

1 mis. 1 tea. 400 con. 95 sc. Wellington, IBSI. Waterloo, 

1B20, 1 mis. I tea. 138 ac Haafings, IS?0, 1 na. as't. Kent, 

iei9, 2 tea. 93 sc. Charlotte, 1819, 2 tea. 2S0con. 333 sc. Leo- 
wtld, 1H18, 2tea. 100 con. 115 sc. Balbursl, — , 1 na. as't. 142 sc. 
Regenta Town, 1816, 1 mis. 1 na. as't. 2 tea. 1000 con. 66B sc. 
Leicester, 1814. Gloucester, 1816, 1 mis. 1 tea. 448 sc. Wil- 
berforce, 1817, 1 mis. 90sc. Plantains, — , I tea. 
Mediterranean Mitaion. 

The sphere of the society's labors on this mission, are chieflv con- 
fined to the Island of Malta. This island contains near 100.000 in- 
habiUots. The religion is Roman Catholic, but in so low a state 
(hat many of the inhabitants, are little belter (ban idolaters. lenor- 
ance and superstition prevails to a great degree ; few of the inhabi- 

Tbe primary object of this mission is the revival of the christian 
churches bordering on Ibe Mediterranean, with a view to the ex- 
tension of Christianity throughout the c on tin en ts of Africa and Asia. 
With Ibis view Ibe society stationed at Malta, a representative, Mr. 
Wm. JoweU, for the acquisilioa of information relative to the state 

stands for Missionaries — na. asH. 
;rs— con. Congregation— sc. Schot- 
I. Baptized — mem. Members of the Church-~tlie dale of the 
the time when such Mission was established. 
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of reli^n and society nith the be«t meaoB of melioratioii. Mr. J. 
hu occasioDatly published the resuUof hU investigalioa. Dr. Nau' 
dj in Ihe lervice or the societj, has translated and publiEbed the 
Scriptures, and a f reat Tarietj of Tracts in the Maltese lan^age. 
Calcutta and ^ortk India Mission. 

The centre of tbe iocietj's labonrs on this mission have been at 
Calcutta. At this place they have estahlished schools, a missioD 
house, printJDK press, Sk. The scrij>tures hare been translated into 
the laogu^e of ibe couDtr; and circulated at the expense of tbe 
society. 

The stations occupied by this mission are as follows. 

Calcutta, 1816, I mis. 3 lea. Buxar, r819, 1 na. ast. 40 sc. 

Benares, 1817, l mis. 8 na. as't. 4 tea. Burdnan, 1815, 2 mis. I 
tea. 1050 sc. Chaoar, (I church) 1214, 1 mis. I na. as't. I tea. 

100 con. 93 sc. Lucknon, 1817, 1 tea. 25sc. Bareilly, 1818, 

1 na. as't. Meerut, 1813, 1 oa. as'C. Kowabee, — , S oa. as't. 
Agra, 1813, I mis. 2 tea. 88 sc. 

Bombay and Weit India Mission. 

Bombay is tbe third of tbe Briiiab PresiJeucies in India, 1300 miles 
from Calcutta— inhabitants 200,000. The native population in tb|p 
reg'ioa are in ati awful state of ignorance and debasement. Super- 
stition, idolatry and cruelty, are the common characteristics. 

Bombay, 16-20. I mis. Cannanore, 1S18, 1 na. as't. 3 tea. 
Tillicherry, 1817. 2 tea. Cotvm, 181 7, 3 mis. 42 na. as't. 551 sc. 
Cochin, 1817, 96 sc. Allepie, 1817, 1 mis. 1 na. ast. 107 ec. 

Palaracottah, — , 2 mis. 497. sc. 

Madras and South India Mission, 

Madras is the second of the British Presidencies in India on tbe 
east coa^t of the Peninsula— iohabitantB 300,000. Belignon. gross 
idolatry. At this place a church has been erected. Schools have 
been established ; a Bible Society formed, and tracts printed and 
circulated, &c. 

Madras, (I church) IBIS, 2 mis. 1 na. as't, 14tea.297ac. Tran- 

quebar, 1816,24 na. aa't. !<* lea. 1627 sc. Tinnevelly, — ,471 ao. 

Ceylon Mission. 

In Ihe means which are now employed for evangelieing this im- 
mense Island, schools occupy a place more than usually prominent, 

Tbe missionary stations are within 100 milee of Colombo, the capi- 
tal of the Island. 

Kandy, IttlS.Smis. 13ec. Baddagamme(l chureh) 18ig,2mie. 
160 sc. Netlore, 1818, 2 mis. 409 sc, 

Austrialasia. or Jfew Sovlk Wales Mission. 

This missionary establishment is fixed at two stations in New 
Zealand The urg«nt cares of the settlers have prevented that at- 
tention to schools which is the main hope of the mission. 

Ranghechoo, 1815, and Kiddeekidileo, 1819, 2 mis. 6 tea. 
West India Mission. 

This mission has just commenced. 

Barbadoes, 1821, I lea, ItiOsc. Antigua, isai, 4 tea. 1500 se. 
AorfA- fVest Americnn Mission. 

This mission has only one station, first occupied in 1821, It is 
within (lie British territories tn the region ot Hudson's Bay. Noth- 
ing is lioowu of the success of this mission. 

D,ni,.i"-ihvGoO<^[c 
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TTte Jewi Soeitty. 

TbiiKNiiet^WBi formed at Londoa io 1U09. It baa for its object 
the propagation of Chriatianitj aoKiag Cbe J ews. 

B; one of tbe rules of tbe society, the> limit tbemselves to tb« 
simple object ofcoDrincing tbeir Jewish brethren, that Jesiu ia tbe 
Messiab, the Sariour of the vorld ; leaviD^ them when thus in- 
structed, tosearuh the Scriptares andjudgeforCbemsetres, respect- 
ing all inferior points. 

The means adapted hj the societ]' to effect their obj^t. has been, 
Ist. To tranalate the Scriptures into Hebrew, or such portioDS of 
thein -^n are not contained in tbe Jewieh bible, and particularlj thoM 
portions relating to the divinity of '>ur Saviour's miisioQ, and to pub- 
lish argumentx id refutation of the Jewish doctrines. 3d. To estab- 
lish schools for the Christian education of Jewish ;outh, both at 
home and abroad. 

In 1815 there bad been educated, or were then under iastmctioa 
in the schools of the institution at London, 83 bojs and 59. girb— all 
boru and >^ducated in Jewish families. 

A semlDar; has been establjghed m London for the education of 
kiiKsioaariea to the Jews. In 1832, this seminary bad received seven 
young converted Jews, who were preparing to carry tbe light of 
Christianity among their brethren. 

At the last report the society bad distributed about 250,000 tracts 
in the Hebrew. Germ an -He brew, German, and English languages ; 
3T80oftbe New- Testament, have been circulated ia tha Gennaa- 
Hi'hrew, and 3180 copies in Biblical Hebrew languages. 

Tiie reports from foreign countiiee, where the siiciety have sent 



missionaries, agents, or books, are greatly eocouragiog to the hopes 

of the members. In mauy places, large numbers of Jews are aux- 

.0 obtain books on Christianity. At Amsterdam, in tbeconrss 



trf'a few davH. 400 Jews, men, women, and children, called a 

agents to obtain books. 
Althep - - 

at Drcsricn. at FrHnkfort, Hcdstein, in Denmark, in Ibe south oi 
Eurupc, and in Africa. 

The aociety propose to disseminate the scriptures among the Jews, 
who inhabit almost ail parts of Asia. A scbool has been already 
open'«) in t-ocbin. where there is now about sflf enty Jewish children 
in a course of Christian education. 

The ainouQt of expenditures fny tjie year.ieaa, for printing, edn- 
cation. salaries, &c. was abou'. 44v50O tfollars 

It is estimated that there af^gjQ Mian^onariesinheathen-countriei 
at more than 200 diHeren'. sjations. Domestic missionary societiei 
have been established ■" j, 'MassachuaettB, New-Hampshire, Maine, 
Hew-Yorh, and in C'^eaton, S. C. all which are now inoperatiM. 

Jlmerican P^^irdofCommunmerifor Foreign M,$iom. 
OhW, '" »«IO-incorporaledinl812. 
mi™-^n^l~ *° pr.ir»lt«B Se e<»pel in hwtb« lands by snpportuij 
auaaioaa' . r '.zr . . Ti.j r>b. u^i- n«nniiires. 



B-_^"'" Wiet, have estabUihed the following M' 
"'^fbtj, Ctflv B, P-i)}BttiM. ud Sudwich Island 
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uDong; the Chenikeea, amow the ClicM:t»vl, and udodk the Chero- 
kee! of the Arkansas. At Bombaj, the number of missionaria are 
3l BchooU in a flourUbrng- stale. Cejlon, miiaioDariea 7, uatiTs 

Ereach«n2, schools 23, cpildren 1149, bestdes 87 educatio; in thB-- 
imilies of the miuioaaries. Cherokee, miBsionaries 5, sebolan 
147, whole number of Cherokee children trho have entered the 
Echool at Braioerd 31S. Choctaw, misBioDaries 4, teachers 4, schol- 
ars 104. Among the Cberokees, on the Arkansaw, at Dirig-ht, mii- 
sionaries 2, teachers 3, acholars50. Sandwich Island, misajoRariea 
£, teachers 3, native teachers 3. The wires of the missionanea al- 
so teach natire children at their honses. Prospects of the missioii 
by the last nccauals, highly gratifying. Palestine, misskwaiies 3 ; 
tbeie mrsEionaries act as evangelists, and, says the report, much 
evaiig«lical truth has been comrQunicated to Dumerovs individnala 
dispersed in different regions, by means of conversation, tracts, and 
especially by copies of the Bible. 
Foreign JdUnon Sehoof.— This school, established at Cornwall, 



American Baptitt Miasionary Society. 

Formed at Philadelphia in 1S14, by delc^tes from eleven oftke 
States. 

Objeiili. To send the glad tidineis of salvation to the heathen, and 
to nations deelitute of pure Gospel light, and to edncate pioos ^oiuig 
men called to the ministry. 

The following summary ol the Society's operation* is extracted 
from their ninth report, April, 1823. 

The society have inaliluted the following Misaions, viz. the Bar^ 
man, the Creek Indian, tbe Cherokee [at Valley Town,) the Ar> 
racan and the African Missions. 

The Burroan and Arracan Missions commenced in 1815 — mission- 
aries 2. The African in 1821— misaionarica 2. At the other mis- 
fiiouarv stations the society employs 6 or 6 missionaries, and clothe 
and educate about 130 children. 

Al (he I aet anniversary it was proposed tosend an additional num- 
ber of missiooaries to Africa, and to establiBh a new tmssion to 
South America. 

This society have established a College In the District of Colum- 
bia, called the Culumbiau College. The design of Ibis Collwe is to 
educalepioUB voong men called to tbe work of the ministry. T>e 
number of professors and tutors are 10. The number of popils in 
April 1833, were &9. The expense ofthe College edifice, including 
the eround, and out- buildings, is 70,000 dollars. The expenditnre for 
the last three years, independent of the College, was 66,596 doUs. 
and iScts. The receipts for the last year were 33/)00dollus. 
German, Evangelical, or BatU Mittionary Society. 
In 1815a Miimonary Seminary was instituted atBaale, for (he 
preparation of musionaries for the service of different societjea. 
ITtft institution has given birth to the German, or what is now call- 
«a tM Javangelical Miasionary Society. This society receirei con- 
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tributuHU from Germanj, BwitKerland and France, and has Mot out 
laiuioDariea to Taricui parts arCoDtineiital Asia. 

The course of stady at this semiaary contiaaes foDrjears, and is 
inch as to fit Ibe sladent in erery respect for eraogelical and mii- 
Monarj labours. Besides Theology, they slndy the Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, t^ogljab, and Arabic languages, and are inslruoted in ge- 
ography, unirersal history, phytic, drawing, and sacred nrnsic. 

{_^merican) United Foreign Miuionary Society. 

This society was instituted in 1817, aader the patronage of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church and the General 
S;^nods of the Reformed Dntcb and Associate Befonned Churches, 
with a proviso, that all others who may choose to join them may doso. 

The ohject of the society is to spread the Gospel among the In- 
dians of North America, and inhabitants of Mexico and 9onth Amer- 
ica, and in other portions of the heathen and aoti- christian world. 

From the sixth report of the society made in May, 1823, at the 
annual meeting in New-Tork, the following summary is extracted : 

The society baTe instituted and now sapport five missions, viz: 
The Union Mission commenced in 1S20, situated on the bank of 



sistantsS. Tuscarora Mission, lt)9I, situated at Tuscarora Village 
—missionaries I. Seneca mission, 183h, near Buffalo— missionaries 
1, anistants 1. Cataraugas, 1833, near the shore of Lake Erie- 
assistants 1. The number of Labourers at these several slationa 
are, T missionaries, 13 assistant missionaries, and 2 physicians. The 
number of schools are 5, and the namber of scholars 57. The 
namlier of auxiliary societies reci^nized by this, are 165. 

The income for 1833, was 13,409 dolls, and SScte. The expea- 
dilure ia,373 dolls, and 88cts. 

Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society. 

Formed in IBI9. Object— To assist the several annual confer- 
ences, to extend their missionary labours throughout the United 
States, and elsewhere. This society employs 13 missionaries — tome 
of them are stationary for a set time, at particular places ; othera 
are appointed to travel, and others are £sed as teachers, perform- 
ing missionary duties at the same time. Fifty-two anxiliary soci- 
eties are attached to this institution. This society in May, 1833, 
supported missionaries in Alabama, Missouri, Arkansaw territory, 
among the Cherokees, among the Wayandott Indians, among the 
Creek Indians, Upper Canada, and on Grand River. The income 
for the last year, including the balance on hand at the previous an- 
niversary, was 8,851 dolls. 39 c(s.— the expenditures 3,740 dolls. 33. 
United Domestic Missionary Society 

FortnedattheCitT of New-York in 1822. 

Objects— To supply vacant churches in the United States, with 
temporary preachers, and to aid congregations in the settlement and 
support of permanent ministers. 

The society hare employed dot 
men. to labour in almost all par 

churches were known to exist. A great proportion of them w 
employed for a year ; some for only a few months. The income lo 
the year, 3,962 dolls; 51 cts.- the expenditure 3,004 dolls. 11 cts. 
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EDUCATION SOCIETIES. 

English Chrittian Knowledge Socitly. 

FonDedinl6?8 The objects of this locietj are, Ist. Thesupei- 
anteDdanceaoJaupporlofcharitjicholaraiDaJid about IiondoD. Sd. 
"Tbe tlJBpersioD o( bibles, prayer boohs, and other relipoaa pnblica- 
tioDt. 3d. Tbe eilabliBbment and support of miuions and M:liaoUiD 
dtffer«Dt parts of tbe East Indie*. 

-It trill be obaerved chat this society has been in existence more 
thaa a cenlurj. From small beginatQ^, it has, by the unwearied 
AserltoDS and patronage of many of the most dittinguisbed, and 
wealthy men in England, extended its osefulness to almost every 
part ofthe globe. Same idea may be formed of the eKteot of itiilo' 
lofs, and the pains ita members have exertsd to distribute knowledge 
in the world, wben it is known, tbat abont the year IS 13, an abstract 
of the aDDual reports and correspondenceof this society from 1709 to 
the present time, (1813) was published, and that il composed an oc- 
tavo of more than TOO pa^ea. Oar plan however, coD&nes us only to 
ft statement pf tbe success and result of these e. ■' — 



la tbe report of the Fociety for 18SI, the folio wing is an abstract 
of the home proceedings. Tbe members of the society were then 
14,530. Tbe committee al home andabroaJamcuDted to 225. The 
total number of children who appeared by the returns to receive as- 
sistance in tbeir educatioo from the society, was 181,946, of whom 
16,390 were in London. This number, says the reitort, falls short 
of the whole number of children to whom tbe aid of the society isex- 
tended, the returns not being fully received. 

The number of books stated by the secretary to hare been distrib- 
::t£d bj the gocietr that year, were as follows; Bibles, ^,199; New- 
Testaments and Psalters, 45,683 ; Common Prayer books, 85,601 ; 
Ctetr bCJTld (iCofci. 75,550. These were distributed gratuiloualy, on 
tbe terms of tbe society. The committee had at so distributed during 
the year, 827.044 small tracts i and other books and papers to (he 
number of 176,315 — making the total number of books distributed 
in that year, otie miUioo two hundred and forty two thousand and 
ninety one. 

Of tbe Bocietj^s Family Bible four impressions have been printed, 
and about 20,000 copies sold. 

Tlie societj' has a special committee, appointed forthe purpose of 
counteracting blasphemous and iofidel publications. This commit- 
tee during ibe year, issued nine hundred thousand books and tracts 
calculated to counteract the infiuence of these works ordarknesa. 

Thereceiptsofthesocietvfrom April 1820, to April 1821, amount- 
ed to 245.533 dollars, and (he payments to 935.150 dollars. 

Tbe Christian Knowledge Society have Diocesan committees, 
either sent out, or appointed to watch over, and facilitate its objects 
in various parts of the world. These committees make annual re- 
ports to the society, on tbe progress of education, the number of 
cbiMren under care, the number of books distributed, the prospects 
of the society &o. 

Tbe committee at Bombay in India, report in 1821, That (hey 
have distributed daring the year, 170 bibles, 360 testaments and 
Psalters, 1391 pr^er hooks, and 5S36 other hooka and tracts- Also 
2a copies of tbe Fsimily Bible, and 22 copies oF the Arabic Bible. 
Tbe committee at this place bad been appointed only three years 
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trhea thii report im» made. CoDsidera'bte prepress bad also been 
made id the traaslalioD and printing of books far tfae use of BchooU, 
and for i^eneral distributioo ainoog the natives. 

At Calcutta the exertions of the district committees had been 
great]; iocreased. The number of books receited from Ihe society 
at that place daring the vear, was lOSW ; of which 5,SilS bad been 
sold or gratuieottsl^ distributed. I/ending libraries have been estab- 
lished tbece, and it is stated bare given much aatisfaclion to those 
who take an interest in Jhe moral and religious improvement of the 
country. 

The Bengal committee state, that the schools at that place are in 
a highly encouragiDg condition. The children make greater profi- 
ciency than formerly, and the value of education is more duly esti- 

Tbe camQiilliee at Madras have made this year a highly interesting 
report, from wbicti it appears that the society possesses thereconeid- 
erable property, left itby aMiasloaary who died in its service at that 

Elace. The property coDsista of money, Ihe church, the missioa 
ouse, and houses occupied by the school teachers ; printing press, 
and materials for printing and binding books. 

Tbe number of scholars at this station are considerable and in- 
«reBling, and the prospect of tbe society encouraging. 
Briliah Foreign School Society. 

This society was formed in 1803. It has for its object the general 
diffusiim of such useful elementary knonledge, as may lit the poor 
for the discharge of the common duties of life ; especially to enable 
them to read tbe bibls, and to induce them to observe the sabbath. 

For the furtherance of this object on correct principles, the soci- 
ety have established at London central schools, where those are ed' 
ucated, who intend to teacb in the service of tbe society, either at 
borne or abroad. 

At the annual examinatian of these schools on the 17th annirersS' 
ry (!82'2) the committee were gratified with the progress and good 
order of the scholars. At these schools instruction is affordral to 
£00 boys and 300 girls. Thenumberof children received into thefts 
«chooU since their ettablishraent is 31,397— viz. 14,188 boys sod 
7,209 girls. 

la Ireland the Briti^ and Foreign School Society have in con- 
nection 513 BchooU, containiDg upwards of 40,000 pupils, all of 
ivbioh have been ettablished since ISI4. 

By the assistance of (his; ----- 

on the same system, or ar 
Bii^sia, Italy, Geneva, Asia, Africa, and America. 

This socidty originated in tbe Lancsiitriai) losiitntioD, and bai 
adopted, in general, its system (^teaching. 

The einenditure in 1822, of tbe home society, was nearly tea 
thousand dollars. 

{Engliih) African Inttitittion, establiahtd 1807. 

Object. — Not only to promote the civilization of much injured Af- 
rica, but also to watch most carefully over the conduct of those who 
might attempt to evade the laws for the abolition of slavery. 

The means which the society have used to accomplish iheir ob- 
jects are to enforce the laws passed by Parliament for the Abolitioa 
of Slavery, and to educate the native Africans in (beir own county. 
Through thissoi^iety remonstrances have been made to al) such RSn 
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tioDB. H still tolerate this dreadful traffic i sod thongfa mach h»a 
been accwnplished by tbe unvearied eiertioDi of Die institution, 
more reniaiDa to be done before tbii trade, so disgraceful to onrspe- 
-cies, qliali be uoiveranllf abolished. Spain, Portugal and France, 
f till antlinriieor permit, their Bubjecia to deal in human blood, and 
IliiHiKh France and Spaio have enacted lawa of abolition, still the 
traffic is earned on by the subjectB of both nations, to a vast extent. 
Ponogal le^ralizes thia trade. Thig sncielj Ihen lias atill mach to do, 
and in addjuuti to remonstrances and enforcement of the laws, the 
«dHealion afld nivdization of the native Africans, as the only means 
afpreTenti us; their selling each other toEcropeana, is Ihs only sure 
fltetbnd ofaorrjmpUahing tbe great objecl. 

As an example of what may be done (o meliorate the condition of 
this oppi'esseil race of men, the present state ofBierraLeooe, a col- 
onv of natives uu the western coast ofAfrica, ma^ be taken. 

The establishment of a colony of natires at this place, was un- 
JertsibBn in IH)f). At that time the few idbabitants who resided 
there were of course in the lowest stale of African ignorance and 
barbarity. The popniation of the colony is now 13,000, a cunsider- 
Able proportion of itliich, hare been liberated from slavery, being 
taken from on board GlaTe-slupa, in execation of tbe abolition laws. 
The cotoay is divided into 14 parishes. Many of these parishes coi>- 
aist ofbuidsnme villages, regularly laid out into streets, and contain- 
ing rood or comfortable dwellings. Upwards of 9000 adults and 
children are tiudcr the instruction at the schools. Many of tbeoi 
read and write well, and some have considerable knowledge of 
arithmetic and grammar. The people regularly attend public wor- 
ship. MaJiy of titemare commiiuicants, and are exemplary in tbeir 
conduct. Some of the natives are school teachers. Agriculture 
^nd some of the arts have been introduced, and are cultivated, and 
"in general, regularity and decorum prevail throughout the colony. 
The expenditures ofthe society for the year ltJ21 were about 50(W 

Hibernian Society. 

This society was fomi^ in ittOT. Its object is to diffuse religionl 
instruction among tbe poor in Ireland, and in order to do this it i* 
required, that instruction in tbe common branches of education, b* 
premised. The society have therefore established schools where 
the poor Irish can be taught to read and write, and where they re- 
ceive moral instruction at the same time. Elementary books for 
children have been publitbed in the Irish language, and hare been 
eenerally diffused among tlie poor ivlio attend tbe schools. 

In the report of this society for imi, it is staled, that the nnmber 
of schools founded by tlie society was 675 — that 41 new schools had 
been formed that year, and that the number of scholars under ia- 
Uruetion. in all, were S3,'i33. 

The ^hools, it is stated, are under the superintendance of tb« 
folIowTng viaitorv : 1 76 ministers of the established church ; 133 no- 
Usmen; 7 dissenting ministers ; 35 Roman catholic priests ; ftnd35 

The' number of bibles distributed bj the society since its com- 
menoemenl, is 80,00p. 

Theexpenditureafor the year 1831, for salaries of schoolmaslen 
and agents, purchase of books, printiiv Blid statioDaTTi P"fl fun- 
driet, amounted to 27,791 dollars. 
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Etigliih JS'ational Educattott Society. 

Founded in 1811. Tbe objects of ihis Mc'ietj are to educate in 
llie coniiQoa and useful branches of learamg, such poor children of 
both sexue, as are denied this blesBinp from other sonrces ; and thni 
to make them capable orobtaiaing boQeat living, and of being Uh- 
ful members of society. 

At the eleventh eiamiaatioQ of tbe central school at Ely Place, 
LondoD , the Bocietj found that the averaee attendance during' the 
year at that school had been 493 boys, and 232 girl»— making 725, 
aod that the alleudance bad improred in regularity. 

The committee found that during the year, (^1832) S^ neir ichoob 
bad been fonned on the national plaa, and bad been received into 
nnion. The society baring had, already nnder its protection 1708 
Reboots, tbis makes the number 1890. 

The total number under education in achoole united to tbe socie- 
ty, besides those ^bo are training in, those formed on its principles 
tbough not received into unian, amount to about 250,000. 

lo the schools at Bombay, there were ivben last reported, 1023; 
and in those of New Brunswick about 1800 scholars. — The annnd 
income ofthis society exceeds 10,000 dollars. 

(Esgiisft) Prayer Book and Homily Society. 

Tbis society was formed in 1812. 

Objects — To offer religious instruction, not only to tbe poor, who 
are unable to purchase books, but to tbe thongbliess, who neglect 
■ucb instruction. Also to translate tbe formularies of the church 
into the different languages of the heathen world. 

In the report for 16S3, it is stated thattbe number of grayer books 
and psalters circulated during the year, was 9433, making the total 
number of prayer booksissued by the society since it was fonned 
S.1.T30, and the total number of psalters 10,»44. Tbe number of 
Homilies, Articles, and Ordination Services, as tracts, disposed of 
during the year, were 58,648. Besides tbia number, the society 
had printed at Amsterdam 5000 Homilies, 5000 do. at Bremen, 2000 
at Malacca, and 80O0 at Toulouse, Montpelier, and Monaco. The 
■ociely have procured translations of Homilies into Spanish, Dutch, 
German, Trench, Greek, Arabic, Chinese, and Italian languages. 
The esi^nditnres of the society for I&22, were 8,222 dollars. 
A-merican Colonization Society. 

Tbis society, was formed at Washington in 1817. Tbe second ar- 
ticle of tlie constitution will show the objects of tbis society. 

" Abt. II. The object to which its attention is tc be exclusively 
directed is to promote and execute a plan for colonizing, [with their 
consent,) the Free People of Colour residing in our coentry in Af- 
rica, or sucb other place as Congress shall deem most expedient ; 
and the society shall act to effect Ibis object, in co-operation with 
tbe General Government, and such of the States, as may adopt reg- 
alations upon the subject. 

In accordance to the plan of the society to send a colony of col- 
oured people to Africa, measures were taken to obtain liberty of 
the natives, and a grant of land for this purpose ; both were accord- 
ingly obtained without difflculty. Tbe location first fixed upon was 
Sherbro Island, situated in Western Africa, and in extent about 32 
miles by 12- 

A place for tke colony being thai prepared, and tbe American 



Goranuoent oo>operatiiv witb tke Society, in 1819 the Uaited 
StBiM thof-ol-wn Cjrftne, kccompanied bj another vessel chirter- 
odbj Uwwciety, toorrr oatcolooiits, aaued for the Africao couta 
Tha Cyana wu commissiiHied to guard the coast for one jear, for 
tbe purpote of MizJng all Bucb Americaa reueli, as attempted to 
hriag awaj iIrtu. The cbartered vesiel carried out about 80 ctd- 
onred people a* colonists, aod a settlement wai eatabliihed nnder 
favorable circumstances. The spot was, however, found to be nn- 
beallhj, aud the society received tbe melancboly tidings that most 
of tbe whites had died within a few months after tbeir arriTal at 
Sberbro. 

This settlement was therefore abandoned and another tract of 
land in the country of Grand Bassa was obtained of tbe natives as a 
place of settlement. 

This lies a considerable distance from the former place. This 
tract of conntrj is from 30 to 40 miles square ; for which the bead- 
men of (he country agreed to receive an annual tribute, amounting 
to about 300 dollars. Circumstancesj however, ohangedthe opio- 
iooB of the ae-eots in respect to settlioff at this place, it being found 
that Cape Meturado, if (he land could be obtained, presented supe- 
rior advantajFes, as a location for tbe colony, to any other portion of 
tbe coast. On application to the bead-men, the agents concluded a 
purchase of the whole Cape. To this place, therefore, (he colony, 
consisting of about t<X) people of colotir, have bees removed, to* 
father with the agents, missionaries, &c. 

By the most recent intelligence from this colony, there is evwy 
prospect, that tbe objects of the society will finally be in a good 
measure accompliabed. The natives are friendly to Ihe whites, and 
to tbe undertaking; the place of settlement, after so many difficul- 
ties, is formed to answer the expectations of the colony — and the 
people of colour in this country are not unwilling, but many hun- 
dreds are known (o be anxious to join tbe colony. 
Calcutta School Book Society . 

Formed in 1818, for tbe purpose of facililatiDg and assisting the 
operations of all other undertakings, engaged in Native Education. 
One ofthe regulationsstates, the object of tbe society shall be the 
preparation, publication, and cheap, or gratuitous supply of work* 
useful in schools anil semioaries oflearaing. 

The society is proceeding witb much vigour in tbe preparation of ■ 
elementary tables and hooka in the Bengalee, Hindoostaoee, Per-'* 
sian, Arabic, Sanscrit, and English languages. 
Calcutta School Society. 

Formed jn l8IQ,witb the design to aasisi and improve existing 
schools, and to establish and siipport any further schools and semin- 
aries which may be requisite. 1( is also an object of this society to 
select pupils or distinguished talents and merit, from elementary 
and other schools, and provide for their instruction in teminaries of 
a higher degree, with a view of forming a body of qualified teacberC 
and translator*. ' 






This society has a considerable annual income by subscription. 
id It IS b^jeved (bat the undertaking will be finally crowned witb 
cfiesa. 1 hia society has under instruction upwards of 4000 chij- 

,„. Brilith India Company, 

This society was fonoed in London ifel 
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OUmI— Tbe praniotioD of the iDtallectaol tad Ucml Improre- 
ment of ihe natire inbabHrnDta ofBritirii Inditu 

The intentioo of tho tMiet; i« to proinole the truulatioo of bocihi 
into tbe Hindoo lui^age on an extemive ic»]e ; (o Mtitt in fonn- 
iogabodyof Dative traDilaton,«<»neofiTboffl may be encoui^fed 
to visit Englaad, and be ineCracted io tha EoEliab iRDgatfe, sciea* 
cea and literature ; to send out European proMion and teacher* to 
ludia : and Eeaeralty to adopt eti other practicable neaiu of intro- 
ducing into the BCbooU aod seminarie* of India, and parU adjaeeBt, 



tbe most aporored ijitems of literary a^d morail it 

(Parii) Society for EUmenlary httruetint. 

Prom a report <^ tbis locietj in t89fi, it appeara that 167 new 
aohools bad beeo formad dnrinr tbe jeir 1S2I, makins in the whole 
number, 1400.AOhaol«. The Fr«nob government, it Ii stated, nni- 
fbrmlv snpport these aobools. The tocietj are roakiog efforts to 
innlUily Saaday Mshoolt. In aeveralpriaons schools hare been es- 

iliafaed with the best effects on the morals of tbe prisoner*. A 



American EdvcaUon Society. 
This Society was fonned'Angast 39th 1815. Theobject id view 
is tbe Education at pious young- men for tbe ministry. The princi- 
ple hitherto muKtamod by the board with r^ard to expenditnre is, . 
that no more aid can be g^ntedfortheasiiitanceof anyyoiiDg man 
than is necmsary to |H«>erve him from disconrarement, and msure 
success to bis personal exertiona; hitherto eaat BeoeGciary has ' 
been required to nve a promissory note for one half the amount al- 
lowed to him. Many oi tbe Beneficiaries teach a part of the year, 
and by their personal exertions do mnch for their support Tbe 
total amonnt of receipts in cash by this society during the 
' ■' The ' ■ 



year* of it* existence is ^7e,OW. The society has now a permanent 
iDndof ^jJ,800aad has afforded asaislaDce to three hundred and 
fifty-four yonog men. Thirty-five Beneficiariee have already com- 
pleted tbeir coll^ate education. This Society has gi«aQy increas- 
ed in its resources, and in it* usefulness unce it* eslablishment- 



TRACT SOCIETIES. 

{London) Rtligioui Trad Society. 
Instituted in 1799. tts object i* the diffusion of religions know- 
ledeo and morjt instruction, by the gratuitous dispersion or cheap 
sale of varied and i{)r>ropriate tracts^ These tracts are all compo- 
sed 'ID ihe principlF?e common to christians ; and the society is con- 
ducted by perKons of various denomination*. For the first fourteen 
years affer tlio cRtablisbineut of the society, the number of tracts 
dislritiuled, averaged a')out one millioQ per year. 

The r*>|)urt of the committee at the 23d anniversary (18S31 states, 
that tlie tracts isEued during the year was 5.323,470; and tnat the 
whole ni-mbcr issued. since tbe institution of the society, amounted 
toXorlyfir-e mt/r'iuni. The exireuiiiture for the year, for printing 
and I'aper, .^-"^1, inxta. iravelliug expenses, salaries, and incideDt- 
als, amounted to 41,065 dollars. 
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CJmrA of England Tract Soeiety. 

TUi MtCM^ wu fbrni«d io 1811, at Bdatol. " lU object ii to 
circnhte, iD&cbraplsnn, unoi^ tbe poor memberi of the Church 
of England, her bomiliei, tlie lirea of her reforcaen and martjn — 
axtnot* fram their (rritiiigs, and from the pnbliCBtioDs of her biih- 
on; mthihort pieces illaBtratiTe of theprtmitirehittorj, comtitu- 
non, uddiMipliDeof tbe Church." 

The yeaiij report* of tbii societ; tend to show that mach ^ood 
has been tfected by its exertioDS. The Dumber of tracts dutnbn? 
ted bf tbe tocietj in 1833, was 133,504. The whole number of 
(Tact* printed, exceeds 1,500,000. 

The expenses of tbe sodetj dnrinff the pear 1833, vere ^175. 
Jfem York Rtligiom Tract Socitly. 

Inttitnted in 18IZ. The object of this society is to awaken the 
attentionol the thoughtless and irreli^ons, to the in bject of religion. 
" To bring the reader to the house of public worship — to awikaa 
his oonseience, even in his bed chamber, to draw him as with the 
cords of anian until be a placed witnin the sound of Uie Gospel.'' 

Since the last report the society have published 90 new tracts. 
During the year, 162,057 English, 6,300 French, and 6,100 Spanish 
tracts bave been sold and delirered. Of these, I9,30S hav* been 
drawn out by subscribers, and 30,871 bare been delirered to the 
Female Branch Society. The whole number of Incta printed bj 
the society since its fonnation, is 1,307,344. 

The income of (be society for the year, was 3,319 dolli. 84 cl>. 
—the expenditure, 2,143 dolls. 66 eta. 

JVew England (or American) Tract SoeUty. 

Formed at Boelon in 1814. Object — " to promote the interest of 
vital godllnessand good morals, by thediilributionof inch tracts, aa 
■ball be calcnlated to receire the approbation of serious christians 
of all denominations. 

The report of this society for 1832, stated, that from the general 
depository at Andover, there hare been issued dnriug tbe eight 
years since the society was formed, between two and three miUiona 
of tracts. The whole number printed was at that time 2,934,00ft. 
The nnmber of pages sent the past year to tbe depositories, (of 
which the society bare near 100 in dfferent parts of the conntr?) is 
3,537.000. Of iLe Christian Almanac, a source of revenue to the 
society, 40.000 were sold during the year. 

Religion) Tract and Book Societt/for Ireland- 

Thissociety was formed in Ireland in 1814, and in 1820ananx< 
iliarj was formed in London, called the London Auxiliary Society, 
in aid of the Beligimu TVacI and Book Society for Ireland. 

The object of this society is to furnish the poor Irish with books 
and tracts of a moral, instnic tire and religious hind, either gratui- 
tously, or at a cheap rate, so as to make such books take tbe place 
of immoral books now in use, as well as to supply those who do not 

In (be report for 1833, it is stated, that 8,344 hooka and 103,437 
tracts bare been sold durii^ the year. The expenditure (or the 
year bad been I1,B3I dollars. 

Harl/ordOCt.) Evangelical Tract Society. 

Formed in 18 16. The number of tracts distributed by the soci- 
ety dunng the year 1823, were 8,303 ; the whole number distributed 
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tiiic« the society wtjt fonned, ii 294,333. The ammiiit of recelpti 
for the jesLT, wbb 362 doUa. 20 cts. 

JVeta-York MetkodUt Tract Society. 

Formed in ISIT. D)iriii(r the year 1823 the sooietf publithed 
ninetj thousand tracts ; the expenditure naaSlQ dalle. 16 eta. 
Maryland Prayer Book and Homily Society. 

Formed in 1818. Since the aocietv vu oi^nized 10,500 pr»jer 
books have been pnrcbaied, of wbicfi number 772 bare been gratd- 
Stoualf distribntetl, and 359 copies have beea lold at coet pricet. 
Tbe society have printed 3000 copies each of the fini, Mcotld and 
foartb bcuniliea of the i;hnn:h as tract*, of nhioh nomber 75 bare 
been distributed and 1400H)]d. 

The Swedish Tract Society, eBtablisbed in 1808, has distribDled 
one milljonfre hundred tboQsand tracts since itaoi^aization. Tbe 
Baptist EvaBgelicaJ Tract Society, eatabliahed io IGll, has distri- 
buted four hundred thoaeaad tracts. The Tract Society estabUsb* 
edin Liverpool in 1814, has already distributed upirards of two mil- 
lion fire hundred thousand tracts. Besides the tract societies men- 
tioned, there are nuroerous others in various parts of tbe world i 
some hare commenced operations in Asia and Africa. 

Dematie and Foreign Miitiouary Society of the Protettant 
Epitcopal Church in the United Statet. 
This society was formed in 1B32 and held its firxt annual nteeting 
at Pbiladelpbla May 201b, 1823. For tbe first year it baa been the 
leading object with tbe committee of the Societr to prepare for 
future efforts, ansiliary Societies hare been established, agents to 
make known the object aikd increase tbe funds of the Society hare 
been sent into sereral of the eastern western and sonthem states, 
liie disposable fnods are 3,790 dolls, there is also a pennanent fund 
of 1,906 dolls. arisiDg from twenty per cent of all mcney comiDK 
into (be treuory. 
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